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Many  teachers  are  interested  in 
the  results  of  the  experimental 
testing  done  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Office  Management 
Association  in  June,  1937. 

Since  a  full  rejx>rt  of  the 
Committee’s  work,  and  of  the 
results  of  its  experimental 
testing  prior  to  June,  1937, 
was  made  at  the  E.C.T.A. 
meeting  in  April,  1937,  and 
published  in  the  Association’s 
Yearbook’  for  1937,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  rejx)rt  at  length 
on  the  June,  1937,  tests. 

The  tests  were  but  new 
torms^  of  the  same  examinations.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  not  greatly  different.  Too  little 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  original  tests 
were  given  to  justify  the  expectation  that 
students  would  do  better  in  June  than  they 
had  done  a  few  months  before  by  reason  of 
any  change  of  teaching  aims,  instruction 
material,  or  methods. 

A  total  of  1,108  students  took  the  tests 
•  in  seven  cities,'*  whose  directors  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  and  teachers  provided 
quarters,  testers,  and  equipment.  All 
tests,  this  time,  were  administered  by  a 
representative  of  the  Committee  and  not 

by  local  people.  _ 

Thus  uniformity 
of  procedure  was 
assured. 

For  obvious 
reasons,  no  com¬ 
parative' figures  on 


test  results  in  these  different  cities  will  be 
given  out.  A  report  on  the  results  in 
each  city  has  been  sent  to  the  proper  rep¬ 
resentative  so  that  each  may  compare  local 
results  with  those  obtained  by 
the  whole  group  of  testees. 
This  was  in  no  sense  an  inter¬ 
city  contest. 

Because  of  limited  financial 
resources,  a  delay  in  making 
the  results  public  was  inevi¬ 
table.  Furthermore,  this  sup¬ 
plementary  testing  was  done 
primarily  to  assist  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  working  out  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  permanent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  tests  and 
not  for  publicity.  The  local 
cooperators  understood  this  and  have  been 
very  patient  in  waiting  for  a  report  of 
the  results. 

Correcting  several  thousands  of  papers; 
deciding  many  questions  pertaining  to 
rating  methods;  doing  the  statistical  work 
involved  in  translating  the  three  grades 
for  the  Fundamentals  Test,  the  General 
Information  Test,  and  the  Clerical  Abil¬ 
ity  Test  into  a  single  Clerical  Proficiency 
grade;  and  finally  deciding  just  which  of 
the  1,108  testees  were  entitled  to  the 
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’Still  obtainable  from  Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  E.C.T.A.,  1200  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
_  delphia. 


►  About  Professor  Nichols:  State  supervisor  of 
commercial  education.  New  York,  1909-11; 
director  of  business  education,  Rochester,  New 
York,  1913-18;  in  charge  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
1918-21;  associate  professor  of  education. 
Harvard  University  since  1922. 


®The  1937  Year¬ 
book  contains  copies 
of  the  original  forms. 

*Boston,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Philadelphia, 
Rochester,  Trenton, 
ami  Washington. 


promised  certificates  involved  a  tremendous 
amount  of  work  for  busy  people  to  accom¬ 
plish.  The  Committee  regrets  that  successful 
students  could  not  receive  their  certificates 
sooner  to  use,  [xjssibly,  in  their  search  for 
[x>sitions,  hut  the  delay  was  unavoidable. 

Before  presenting  test  results,  let  me  re¬ 
mind  you  that  no  one  should  expect  results 
that  are  entirely  satisfactory.  If  there  had 
l>een  no  reason  to  suspect  that  such  test  re¬ 
sults  would  be  unsatisfactory,  the  Committee 
would  not  have  undertaken  to  establish  a 
vocational  ability  testing  program.  Had  the 
results  of  its  experimental  testing  been  far 
l>etter  than  it  had  reason  to  expect,  it  would 
not  now  l'>e  developing  a  plan  for  the  per¬ 
manent  administration  of  such  tests. 

The  Committee  undertook  this  task  at  the 
request  of  business  educators  who  were 
aware  of  certain  shortcomings  in  their  voca¬ 
tional  business  training  programs,  and  with 
the  eager  cooperation  of  employers  who  were 
finding  it  difficult  to  find  competent  workers 
for  clerical  positions.  It  should  Ik  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  Committee’s  activities  have 
iKen  constructive  and  challenging,  not  de¬ 
structive  and  discouraging.  It  is  exjKcted 
that  the  work  of  permanent  s(^)onsors  for  this 
National  Clerical  Ability  Testing  Program 
will  continue  to  be  equally  sympathetic,  help¬ 
ful,  and  challenging. 

Why  Not  Better  Results? 

“Why  didn’t  these  testees,  representing  as 
they  do  the  cream  of  1937  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  course  graduates,  do  iKtter  on  these 
vocational  ability  tests?’’  is  a  very  natural 
question  that  is  often  asked.  Here  are  some 
unofficial  answers  or  guesses  by  the  author 
of  this  brief  statement. 

1.  There  is  no  assurance  that  all  who  took 
the  tests  were  among  the  highest  ranking 
students  in  the  schools  they  represent.  In 
a  few  cases,  some  of  the  iKst  pupils  had 
been  excused  early  to  accept  jx)sitions  at  the 
time  these  tests  were  given.  In  other  cases, 
some  top-ranking  students  did  not  desire  to 
take  the  tests  while  low-grade  students 
clamored  for  a  chance  at  them.  Some  teach¬ 
ers  found  it  difficult  to  discriminate  in  favor 
of  a  chosen  few'  and  thus  run  the  risk  of 
having  to  justify  choices.  But  in  spite  of 


these  [x>ssible  limitations,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  alx)ut  the  fact  that  the  group  w  as  well 
alx)ve  the  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

2.  V'ocational  business  classes  are  made 
up  of  the  fit  and  the  unfit  without  benefit  of 
any  adequate  guidance  program  or  other 
’selective  process  to  insure  that  only  those  who 
are  [xitentially  trainable  are  enrolled  for  vo¬ 
cational  courses.  It  is  a  well-established  prin¬ 
ciple  of  vocational  education  that  good  re¬ 
sults  cannot  Ik  achieved  in  mixed  classes. 

3.  School  boards  have  iKen  slow  to  pro¬ 
vide  clerical  and  other  machine  ec]uipment 
for  the  newer  types  of  vocational  clerical 
work,  and  teachers  have  been  even  slower  to 
ask  for  it  with  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  break 
down  prejudice  against  this  kind  of  train¬ 
ing.  Without  adequate  equipment,  only  a 
veneer  of  vocational  training  can  Ik  given. 

The  Vocational  Objective 

4.  ’Hie  vocational  objective  has  not  Ikcii 
sufficiently  emphasized  in  most  of  our 
schools,  in  spite  of  public  opinion  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  We  have  been  passing  through  a 
[Kriod  of  universal  groping  around  among  a 
large  number  of  pt)ssible  objectives  at  which 
we  might  aim  without  really  hitching  our 
program  to  any  single  one  with  enough  as¬ 
surance  to  produce  good  results. 

Among  these  claimed  objectives  are  “con¬ 
sumer  education,’’  “jKrsonal  utility,’’  “gen¬ 
eral  education,’’  “tryout,’’  “exploratory,” 
“business  knowledge,”  etc. — all  good  in 
themselves,  but  not  necessarily  antagonistic 
to  the  objective  of  sound  vocational  prepara¬ 
tion  unless  they  are  permitted  to  dominate 
the  sitUiUion  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

5.  There  is  a  rather  widespread  notion 
that  a  mere  acquaintanceship  with  office  ma¬ 
chines,  techniques,  and  practices  is  sufficient 
for  all  practical  needs  of  the  average  begin¬ 
ner  in  office  work.  This  is  fatal  to  sound, 
comprehensive  vocational  training. 

6.  Teachers  have  iKen  led  to  iKlievc  that 
pupils  who  possess  simple,  elementary  skills 
can  be  trusted  to  integrate  those  skills  in  such 
a  way  as  to  meet  all  requirements  of  com¬ 
plex  office  jobs.  This  belief  tends  to  per- 
fKtrate  teaching  aims,  materials,  and  methods 
that  are  fX)orly  adapted  to  the  uses  of  sound 
vocational  training. 
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To  illustrate:  Many  teachers  still  believe 
that  one  who  can  take  dictation  at  100  words 
a  minute  for  S  minutes  ami  type  trom 
straight  copy  at  a  rate  ol  SO  net  words  a 
minute  lor  10  minutes  can  he  ex|x.’cted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  stenographic  job. 
\othing  can  he  farther  from  the  truth.  The 
naive  assumption  that  one  can  handle  com- 
|x:tently  a  wide  range  of  office  typing  with¬ 
out  being  trained  to  do  so  causes  many 
teachers  to  stress  copying  net  speed  at  the 
cxfiense  of  the  more  fruitful  drill  on  the 
common  non-copying  types  of  office  jobs. 

Until  we  drill  on  com[X)site  jobs  more 
and  on  simple  tasks  less,  we  cannot  hope 
that  our  graduates  will  handle  the  former 
with  any  reasonable  degree  of  competency. 

7.  The  mistaken  Iselief  that  short  speed- 
spurts  are  indicative  ol  one’s  ability  to  handle 
a  sustained  piece  of  office  production  keeps 
many  teachers  from  shifting  emphasis  from 
the  hundred-yard-dash  tyjx:  of  instruction 
to  the  more  fruitful  marathon  tyjxf.  This  is 
fatal  to  sound  vocational  training. 

8.  Employers  have  Ixren  vague  about  their 
needs  in  the  way  of  trained  office  personnel. 
Whether  they  really  want  college  graduates, 
high  school  graduates,  or  don't  care  which 
has  not  ImMi  clear.  Whether  they  want 


trained  workers  or  raw  recruits  to  train  is 
not  alw'ays  apparent.  Whether  they  want 
their  beginners  to  lx;  competent  workers  or 
merely  people  who  have  a  small  degree  ol 
familiarity  with  office  procedures  is  not  clear 
to  many  teachers.  These  uncertainties  are 
fatal  to  sound  vocational  training. 

These  are  some  of  the  apparent  reasons 
why  students  do  not  rate  higher  on  produc¬ 
tion  tests.  For  some  of  these  shortcomings, 
business  educators  are  not  primarily  respon¬ 
sible;  for  others  they  are  almost  wholly  re¬ 
sponsible. 

For  all  these  shortcomings  there  are  obvi¬ 
ous  remedies.  There  is  much  evidence  that 
most  teachers  desire  help  in  making  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments  in  their  programs  and 
teaching  methods.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  a  National  Clerical  Ability  Testing  Pro¬ 
gram  will  aid  them  materially  in  achieving 
this  objective,  and  that  teachers  are  eagerly 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  assistance  that  such  a  program  can 
give  them. 

Almost  without  exception  those  who  have 
coopxrated  with  the  Committee  in  its  work, 
those  who  have  heard  or  read  the  Commit¬ 
tee’s  E.C.T.A.  report,  and  those  w'ho  have 
had  other  opportunities  to  learn  alout  the 


Rlsults  for  All  'Festees  on  All  Tests 


Tests 

Total 

Number 

1  Testees 

Possible 

Top 

Score 

1 

Highest 

Score 

Made 

Median 
of  All 
Scores 

Range  of 
Middle 

50'  c  of 
Scores 

Fundamentals 

1101 

159 

150 

112 

20 

General  information . 

. 1  1099 

120 

75 

25 

20 

Stenographic . 

. ^  465 

'  258 

252 

91 

65 

Typing . 

. !  340 

120* 

138 

64 

34 

„  ,  ,  1  Theory . 

.  248 

35 

1 

33 

22 

7 

Biiokkeepmg 

.  248 

150 

149 

68 

33 

Machine  transcribing 

.  53 

128* 

138 

62 

51 

Filing . 

.  66 

1 

135 

134 

119 

34 

Calculating  machine 

89 

272 

262 

198 

76 

*  This  is  the  top  score  that  can  be  made  by  completing  the  test  perfectly  in  exactly  the  time  allotted  to  the 
test;  but  since  credit  is  added  for  time  saved  from  the  allotted  amount,  there  may  be  scores  that  are  higher. 
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('oininittcc’s  profX)sals  have  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  Ix'ing  favorable  to  the  launching  of 
a  National  ('lerical  Ability  Testing  Program 
as  one  of  the  surest  means  of  clarifying  the 
standards  and  demands  of  employers  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  teachers  and  schools  on  the 
other.  It  is  the  encouragement  received 
from  employers,  teachers,  and  testees  that 
has  kept  the  Committee  on  the  job  for  the 
past  two  and  a  half  years  and  leads  it  to 
l>elieve  that  a  jKrmanent  testing  program 
can  and  will  be  launched. 

Let  me  rej)eat;  Don’t  let  [xx)r  test  results 
discourage  you.  They  are  to  be  expected. 
Now  that  our  most  important  shortcomings 
are  known,  we  shall  set  alwut  remedying 
them — and  we  shall  succeed.  Next  )une 
and  in  succeeding  Junes  results  will  be  pro¬ 
gressively  better — so  will  the  tests  and  testing 
procedures.  I'he  purjx>se  of  these  tests  is  to 
help  clarify  certain  issues,  stimulate  thinking 
alx>ut  vocational  training  needs  in  our  field, 
and  afford  a  yardstick  to  measure  our  progress 
toward  the  ideal  of  a  sound  program  of  vo¬ 
cational  business  education. 

Announcement  of  1938  Tests 

IKdiior's  Notk — fust  as  wc  >;(>  t«i  press  this  sup¬ 
plementary  notice  is  receivetf  from  Pr*>fcssor 
Nichols.) 

LANS  for  the  permanent  administration 
of  the  National  Vocational  Ability  Tests 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  National 
Office  Management  Association  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Business  Education  have 
progressed  far  enough  that  dates  for  1938 
can  be  announced. 

.Some  schools  object  to  having  the  tests  the 


middle  of  June,  or  even  the  first  week  in 
June,  because  some  of  their  Ix'st  students  have 
gone  to  work  by  that  time.  Others  prefer 
not  to  have  the  tests  come  t<K)  early  Ixfcausc 
that  tends  to  shorten  the  training  period. 

It  seems  lx*st  to  offer  these  tests  May  24, 
25,  and  26,  1938,  and  to  make  them  available 
in  as  many  localities  as  |X)ssible  to  those 
whose  applications  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
loint  Committee  on  or  Ixfore  April  1,  1938, 

Over  2,000  students  and  office  workers 
have  taken  these  tests  during  their  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  Practically  everyone  who  has 
had  any  contact  with  this  testing  program  is 
enthusiastic  about  it. 

Everything  possible  will  lx  done  to  launch 
the  permanent  testing  program  in  a  manner 
that  will  insure  its  ultimate  success.  It  should 
lx  rememlxred  that  this  is  a  non-profit  en¬ 
terprise  that  from  this  jxint  on  is  wholly 
dejxndent  on  the  supjxrt  it  receives  from 
business  educators  who  desire  a  suitable  yard¬ 
stick  for  measuring  the  results  of  their  teach¬ 
ing,  and  who  are  eager  to  provide  their 
graduates  with  a  permanent  passport  to  a 
(xjsition  in  the  form  of  a  certificate  issued  by 
the  sponsoring  agencies — the  National  Office 
Management  Association  and  the  National 
Council  of  Business  Education. 

If  you  desire  to  make  these  tests  available 
to  your  1938  graduates,  you  should  select  at 
once  those  w’ho  are  most  likely  to  lx  eligible. 
The  Joint  Committee  has  prepared  a  leaflet 
explaining  just  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  these  tests  for  use  in  May,  1938. 
Send  for  it  at  once.  Address  Harold  E. 
Cowan,  Secretary,  Joint  Committee,  Senior 
High  School,  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 


Suprrt  jp.  StiRpUp 

T  T  ITH  deep  sorrow',  we  announce  the  death  on  December 
^  ’  14  of  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  vice  president  of  the  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  an  eminent  authority  on  the  teaching  of 
tyjxwriting  and  shorthand.  Though  Mr.  SoRelle  had  been  in 
[X)or  health,  his  condition  became  critical  only  ten  days  before 
his  death.  His  colleagues  and  host  of  friends  unite  in  mourning 
their  loss.  Our  next  issue  will  contain  a  full  account  of  Mr. 
SoRelle’s  brilliant  career  as  author  and  editor. 
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Report  of  35th  Convention 
Of  New  England  Teachers 

UK  New  F{ngl;in<l  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  I'eachers  Association  held  its 
thirty-Hith  annual  convention  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  on  Saturday,  November  20, 
with  Eliot  R.  Duncan,  of  Holten  High  School, 
Danvers,  Massachusetts,  presitling. 

rhe  morning  session  was  given  over  prin¬ 
cipally  to  re}x)rts  on  testing  tor  office  htness. 

Dr.  Alfred  Stearns,  president  emeritus  ot 
Phillips  Andover  Academy,  Andover,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  the  principal  speaker  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  emphasized  the  need  for  spiritualizing 
our  education  to  meet  the  situations  of  today. 

'I'he  complete  program  of  the  convention 
api^eared  in  the  November  BEW  (page  228). 

Miss  Mildred  ).  O’Leary,  High  School, 
Swampscott,  Massachusetts,  was  elected 
president  lor  the  year  1937-38.  William  (). 
Holden,  High  School,  Pawtucket,  Rhode 
Island,  was  reelected  secretary,  and  Raymond 
Burke,  High  School,  .Vrlingion,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  was  reelected  treasurer. 


Sitting:  Mildred  J.  O’Leary,  Eliot  R.  Duncan 
Standing:  Raymond  Burke,  William  O.  Holden 


Eighteenth  Annual  Conference 
Of  Indiana  Business  Teachers 

MPROVED  Methods  of  Teaching  Busi¬ 
ness  Subjects”  is  the  slogan  adopted  for 
the  Eighteenth  Annual  Invitational  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Indiana  Business  Teachers  to  be  held 
at  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indi¬ 


ana,  February  11  and  12.  Professor  M.  E. 
Studebaker  is  director  of  commercial  teacher 
training  at  that  institution. 

D.  D.  Lessenberry,  director  of  commercial 
teacher  training.  University  of  Pittsburgh; 
Louis  A.  Leslie,  vice-president,  Katharine 
(iibbs  School,  New  York  City;  and  Eleanor 
Skimin,  Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  will 
he  guest  speakers  at  this  conference. 

The  conference  proper  will  start  with  a 
dinner  meeting  Friday  at  6:30  p.m.  Mr. 
Leslie  will  talk  to  this  group  on  the  subject, 
“Obstacles  to  the  Improvement  of  Teaching 
rechniques.”  From  8  p.m.  to  10:30  p.m.  an 
informal  reception  will  be  held  at  the  library 
building  under  the  auspices  of  Xi  Chapter  of 
Pi  Omega  Pi,  national  honorary  fraternity 
lor  business  teachers. 

Mr.  Lessenberry  will  discuss  the  subject 
“Business  Education  Looks  for  Improved 
Methods  of  Teaching”  at  the  program  on 
Saturday  morning.  Miss  Skimin  will  talk 
on  “Transcription,  the  Work  of  the  Typing 
Department”  at  the  afternoon  meeting. 

The  plans  for  the  conference  are  being 
made  by  Miss  Irma  Ehrenhardt,  of  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  who 
is  president  of  the  Conference  for  this  year. 

Doing  Graduate  Work 
At  New  York  University 

AM()N(i  the  business  teachers  from  a  dis- 
.  tance  who  are  doing  graduate  work  this 
year  in  the  New  York  University  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  New  York  City,  are.  the  following: 

C.  L.  Boyle,  Brigham  Young  University,  Brov(», 
Utah;  Miss  Frances  B.  Bowers,  Temple  University, 
Philadelphia;  HaroUl  CJilbreth,  Winthrop  txdlege. 
Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina;  Ike  Harrison,  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  College,  Huntsville,  Texas;  Eugene 
H.  Hughes,  State  Teachers  Oillege,  (iunnison, 
C.olorado;  David  f.  Joubert,  Education  Dejiartment. 
Union  of  South  Africa,  Pretoria;  Robert  N.  Tarking- 
ton,  Slate  Teachers  Qdlegc,  'I'ahlequah,  Oklahoma; 
Miss  Helen  Reynoltls,  Ohio  University,  Athens;  anti 
Miss  l^ura  Roman,  State  Teachers  ('.ollege.  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 

A  number  of  these  teachers  are  teaching  in 
cttnnection  with  their  graduate  w'ork:  Mr.  Boyle 
at  Packard  School,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Gil- 
breth,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Miss  Reynolds  at  New 
York  University;  Mr.  Harrison  at  Scudder 
School,  New  York  City;  and  Mr.  Tarkington 
at  Hofstra  College,  Hempstead,  Long  Island. 
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The  secondary  school  population  has 
increased  enormously  over  the  past  tew 
decades.  Hut  the  [Kak  load  has  not  yet 
Ix^en  reached,  tor  only  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  adolescent  youth 
are  enrolled  in  the  high  schools. 

As  the  enrollment  in  high  schools  in¬ 
creased,  the  pupil  jx)pulation  l^came  increas¬ 
ingly  heterogeneous.  Memliers  of  groups  that 
formerly  did  not  attend  the  secondary  school 
enrolled  in  ever  increasing  numlxfrs.  •  For 
many  of  these  pupils,  graduation  fr,om  the 
public  high  school  meant  the  end  of  formal 
school  training. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  classical- 
mathematical  curriculum,  which  has  Ixren 
traditional  in  secondary  education,  is  not 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  ever  increasing 
high  school  jxjpulation.  This  is  particularly 
true  for  the  major  [x.‘rcentagc  of  high  scluxil 
graduates  who  tlo  not  go  on  to  some  college 
or  university. 

Curriculum  Once  Considered  Vocational 

It  should  Ik  noted  that  the  traditional  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  classical-mathematical  cur¬ 
riculum  was  in  an  earlier  day  distinctly 
vocational  in  that  it  prepared  boys  for  en¬ 
trance  to  college,  and  in  many  instances  this 
college  in  turn  prepared  them  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Attempts  were  made  in  both  the 
academy  and  the  early  high  school  to  build 
a  curriculum  that  prepared  the  youth  for  his 
place  in  society.  However,  the  traditional 
classical-mathematical  curriculum  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist,  often  as  the  major  if  not  the 
entire  offering,  especially  in  smaller  schools. 


^  About  Dr,  Jacobson:  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa.  Has  been  principal  of  the 
Albert  Lea  (Minnesota)  High  School,  super¬ 
visor  of  secondary  education  in  the  Hibbing 
(Minnesota)  public  schools.  Is  now  assistant 
professor  of  education.  University  of  Chicago, 
and  principal  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
High  School.  Chief  interest:  development  of 
secondary  education. 
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Cutilribulor 

I'hc  needs  ot  the  pupils  and  the  desire  of 
the  educators  to  provide  training  of  value  to 
pupils  have  enabled  many  schools  to  furnish 
differentiated  curricula  that  partially  care  for 
the  differences  in  pupil  abilities  and  needs. 
That  the  problem  of  providing  differentiated 
training  for  the  diverse  needs  is  not  a  closed 
issue  is  contirmed  by  the  choice  of  this  topic 
(a  common  curriculum  versus  a  differentiated 
offering)  by  a  national  committee  as  one  of 
the  ten  major  issues  facing  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  today.  Another  of  the  ten  issues  deals 
with  the  question  of  whether  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  shall  be  general  training  or  whether  it 
shall  include  vocational  training. 

One  Million  Enrollment 

.\lthough  the  giving  of  vocational  training 
is  an  issue  for  many  schools,  especially  the 
small  and  moderate-sized  ones,  there  are 
more  than  a  million  pupils  enrolled  in  voca¬ 
tional  courses  in  American  high  schools.' 
I'his  is  a  significant  portion  of  the  entire 
secondary  school  enrollment. 

It  would  be  {X)ssible  to  discuss  separately 
the  organization  of  the  commercial  subjects 
for  learning  purposes  in  the  comprehensive 
high  school  and  also  in  specialized  schools. 
What  is  said  in  this  article  applies  to  the 
arrangements  for  teaching  these  subjects  in 
comprehensive  schools,  which  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous.  What  is  said  will  probably 
apply  equally  in  sjKcialized  commercial  high 
schools.  There  is  no  implication  that  the 
suggestions  outlined  do  not  apply  to  subjects 
other  than  commercial. 

The  commercial  subject  matter  offered  in 
comprehensive  high  schools  varies  consid-  ! 
erably,  but  most  of  the  schools  studied  in  the 

'“Issues  of  Secondary  Education,”  Department  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  Bulletin  No.  59,  p.  IS9, 
Chicago. 
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Survey  of  Secondary  Education  ottered  short¬ 
hand,  tyjjewriting,  and  bookkeeping.*  Other 
subjects  that  are  ottered  frequently  include 
commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  law,  jun¬ 
ior  business  training,  ottice  practice,  and  sales¬ 
manship.  Except  for  junior  business  training, 
these  subjects  tend  to  l>e  placed  in  the  senior 
high  school  grades.  The  average  jiercentage 
of  credit  presented  for  high  school  gradua¬ 
tion  that  consisted  of  commercial  subjects  in 
representative  large  cities  in  1930  varied,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Survey  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  from  9.4  per  cent  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
to  16.9  per  cent  in  Providence,  Rhotle  Island, 
with  a  mean  of  13.1  j)er  cent."  I'his  report 
also  showed  that  a  larger  percentage  of  work 
was  completed  in  the  commercial  field  than 
in  all  other  non-academic  fields  combined.^ 

Matter  Inadequately  Provided  For 

'I'he  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the 
non-academic  curriculums  and  the  percentage 
of  work  taken  in  the  commercial  field  by 
graduates  of  high  schools  in  selected  cities 
warrant  some  suggestions  alx)ut  the  methods 
of  caring  for  the  differences  in  ability  to  learn 
of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  business  education 
subjects.  That  the  matter  is  not  adequately 
taken  care  of  is  indicated  in  the  following 
quotation  from  Billett; 


imhvulual  ciiHcrcnces  of  pupils  in  abilities,  interests, 
aims,  and  needs." 

In  an  attempt  to  discover  best  practices, 
Billett  studied  the  provisions  for  individual 
differences  in  289  outstanding  and  carefully 
selected  schtxtls  that  made  provisions  for  in¬ 
dividual  differences.  As  a  result  of  his  study, 
Billett  found  that  the  elements  of  a  program 
to  care  for  individual  differences  may  be 
classified  under  seven  topics.  These  are;” 

1.  Homoj^cncous  f;rouping. 

2.  Special  classes. 

3.  Plans  characterized  by  tbe  unit  as.si>;nmcnt. 

4.  Scientific  stuily  of  problem  cases. 

5.  Variation  in  pupil  load. 

6.  Out-of-school  projects  and  studies. 

7.  Advisory  or  jjuidance  programs. 

The  most  frequently  used  elements  in  a 
program  that  provides  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences  are  homogeneous  grouping,  plans  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  unit  assignment,  and  special 
classes.  These  three  elements  are  used  to¬ 
gether.  The  other  four  elements,  although 
of  considerable  value,  are  used  less  extensive¬ 
ly.  The  schools  that  group  pupils  according 
to  ability  almost  invariably  use  some  form  of 
the  unit  organization  of  subject  matter,  for 
the  plans  characterized  by  the  unit  assign¬ 
ment  implies  differentiation  to  care  for  indi¬ 
vidual  differences. 


“Hillett,  R.  ().,  “Provisions  for  Individual  Difier- 
cnces.  Marking,  and  Promotions,”  United  States 
Office  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  17.  1932.  Mono¬ 
graph  No.  13,  p.  415.  National  Survey  of  Secondary 
Education. 


I  This  investigation  shows  that  only  a  small  jx-r- 
centage  of  the  24,000  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States  are  now  realizing  in  their  practices  the  best 
that  is  known  in  the  matter  of  provuling  for  the 

^’Kefauver,  G.  N.;  Noll,  V.  H.;  and  Drake,  E.  L.. 
“The  Horizontal  Organization  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,”  Office  of  Education  Bulletin  No.  17.  1932. 
Monograph  No.  2,  p.  94.  National  Survey  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education. 

*Loomis,  A.  K.;  Lide,  E.  S.;  and  lohn.son.  B.  1.., 
“The  Program  of  Studies,”  Office  of  Education  Bul¬ 
letin  N<*.  17,  1932.  Monograph  No.  19,  p.  223.  Na¬ 
tional  Survey  of  Secondarv  Education. 
i  'thid,  p.  224. 


"Billett,  op.  (It.,  p.  415. 
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There  is  no  point  in  grouping  pupils  hy 
ability  to  learn  unless  the  subject  matter  is 
varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  various  class  sections.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  classes  entirely  homo¬ 
geneous  by  grouping  pupils  into  class  sections 
by  ability.  The  grouping  merely  reduces  the 
heterogeneity.^ 

Homogeneous  Grouping 

In  practice,  it  might  serve  to  divide  pupils 
into  three  levels  of  ability,  forming  two  low 
sections  ranging  in  ability  from  73-95  (I.Q.), 
three  average  sections  ranging  from  90-110, 
and  two  superior  sections  including  pupils 
from  the  range  105-138.  This  would  give 
somewhat  greater  flexibility  in  arranging 
pupil  programs.  The  grouping  of^  pupils 
causes  the  making  of  programs  for  individ¬ 
ual  pupils  to  be  a  much  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  than  when  pupils  are  not  grouped. 

In  practice,  pupils  will  be  misplaced  in 
alx)ut  3  j:>er  cent  of  the  total  registrations.** 
The  variation  is  from  1  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent.  Small  schools  will  find  it  most  difficult 
to  group  pupils  without  misplacing  more  of 
them  than  will  be  necessary  in  large  schools. 
There  are  many  causes  for  misplacing  pupils 
when  they  are  grouped,  such  as  irregular  pro¬ 
grams  caused  by  failure,  the  needs  of  an 
individual  pupil,  the  necessity  of  balancing 
class  sections,  the  necessity  for  some  pupils 
to  work  part  time,  and  the  election  of  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  likely  to  be  offered  only  in  one 
section,  such  as  the  school  band,  etc. 

Not  all  the  school  subjects  can  be  offered 
to  pupils  in  homogeneous  groups.  In  the  289 
outstanding  schools  that  Billett  studied,  he 
found  that  46  per  cent  of  all  the  subjects 
were  given  in  grouped  classes  and  that  54 
per  cent  of  the  subjects  taught  were  given  in 
ungrouped  classes."  But  even  grouping  in 
half  the  subjects  is  far  better  than  no  group¬ 
ing,  and  in  most  high  schools  today  grouping 
is  not  practiced. 

The  amount  of  grouping  is  even  less  in 
the  commercial  field  than  in  the  academic. 


^Douglass,  Harl  R..  “Where  We  Stand  with  Re¬ 
spect  to  Grouping,”  Journal  of  Educational  Research, 
26:  344-53,  January,  1933. 

'Billett,  R.  O.,  op.  cit.,  p.  135. 

'Billett,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 


The  mean  [xrreentage  grouping  in  that  field 
is  39  per  cent.’"  Tliis  is  higher  than  the 
amount  of  grouping  in  the  other  non-academic 
fields.  The  percentage  of  grouping  commonly 
grows  less  as  one  progresses  through  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  Since  the  commercial  subjects 
are  commonly  placed  in  the  upper  years  of 
the  high  school,  this  factor  militates  against 
grouping.  Then,  too,  they  are  elective  sub¬ 
jects  that  are  commonly  groujied  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  required  subjects. 

Among  forty-one  subjects  that  were  studied 
in  the  Survey  of  Secondary  Education  in  re¬ 
spect  to  grouping,  the  commercial  were  very 
lovv\  Commercial  arithmetic  ranked  18.5; 
office  management,  29;  bookkeeping,  32.5; 
stenography,  34;  typing,  35;  salesmanship, 
36;  commercial  geography,  38;  and  commer¬ 
cial  law,  40." 

There  are  a  large  numlx'r  of  bases  used  in 
grouping,  but  only  a  few  are  used  in  any 
individual  school.  The  most  common  basis 
is  the  Intelligence  Quotient  based  upon  a 
group  intelligence  test  score,  and  if  only  one 
factor  is  to  be  used  in  grouping,  this  would 
be  recommended  as  the  most  reliable.  The 
two  next  in  order  are  average  scholarship 
and  the  industry  of  the  individual  pupil. 

Where  grouping  is  used  in  the  commercial 
field,  the  same  conditions  hold  true  in  part. 
With  respect  to  frequency  of  use  in  group¬ 
ing,  the  I.Q.  based  upon  the  group  test 
holds  first  rank.  Tied  for  second  place  are 
average  scholarship  in  all  subjects  and  aver¬ 
age  scholarship  in  this  or  related  subjects. 
Industry  and  application  rank  in  fifth  place 
instead  of  third,  as  is  true  for  all  the  subject- 
matter  fields.’* 

Although  it  is  true  that  grouping  pupils 
by  ability  involved  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  commercial  courses  in  the 
schools  that  were  studied,  this  is  a  partial 
answer  to  the  question  of  how  to  care  for 
differences  in  ability  to  learn,  and  is  a  much 
better  showing  than  many  schools,  including 
very  large  ones,  are  now  making.  Special 
classes  are  an  extension  of  grouping.  They 
are  provided  for  the  extreme  deviates  and 
then  only  in  required  subjects.  Although 


^"ihid.,  p.  62.  "Billcit,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 

'7A;V/.,  p.  68. 
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special  classes  are  an  im}X)rtant  factor  in 
caring  for  individual  differences  of  pupils  to 
learn  in  required  subjects,  they  do  not  seem 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  commercial  field. 

Application  of  the  Unit  Assignment 

Probably  the  most  promising  approach  to 
the  problem  of  caring  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences  to  learn  in  the  commercial  field  is 
through  some  application  of  the  unit  assign¬ 
ment  to  teaching  material.  During  the  past 
two  decades,  many  plans  have  been  presented 
to  take  care  of  individual  differences  by  ar¬ 
ranging  the  teaching  materials  and  assign¬ 
ments  to  care  for  differences  in  ability  to 
learn.  Some  of  the  more  common  names  ap¬ 
plied  to  these  attempts  are  the  Morrison 
Plan,  contract  plan,  Dalton  Plan,  project 
method,  problem  method,  and  individualized 
education. 

After  studying  these  and  other  plans  in 
outstanding  high  schools  that  profess  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  Billett  found  that  they  vary  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  ideals  that  their  sponsors 
outlined  in  originally  presenting  them.  After 
studying  them  carefully,  he  concludes,'®  “In 
practice,  a  numlier  of  widely  discussed  plans, 
techniques,  or  procedures  characterized  by 
the  unit  assignment  are  essentially  one  and 
the  same  thing.’’ 

A  unit  may  be  characterized  as  “a  concept 
attitude,  appreciation,  knowledge,  or  skill  to 
be  acquired  by  a  pupil,  which,  if  acquired, 
will  produce  a  desirable  modification  of  his 
thinking  or  other  forms  of  his  l^ehavior.  The 
unit  assignment  consists  of  those  activities 
and  experiences  planned  by  the  teacher  to 
enable  the  pupil  to  master  the  unit.”'^ 

The  academic  fields,  especially  the  social 
studies  and  English,  have  made  greater  use 
of  the  unit  assignment  than  have  the  non- 
academic  instructional  fields.  In  362  carefully 
selected  schools,  the  unit  assignment  was 
used  in  from  24  to  79  per  cent  of  the  subject- 
matter  fields.  The  commercial  field  used 
some  form  of  the  unit  assignment  in  41  per 
cent  of  the  subject-matter  offerings.  This 
varied  for  the  individual  subjects  as  follows 
(rearranged  from  Billett ’s  data);'® 

op.  cit.,  p.  420. 

'‘Billett,  ibid.,  p.  421. 

'*lbid..  p.  332. 


Ranl( 

Percentage  oj 
Offering  Using 

.Imong  All 

Some  Form  of 

Subject 

Subjects 

Unit  Assignment 

B(K)kkccping  . 

19 

51% 

('ommcrcial  Aritlimctic 

23.5 

45% 

'•'yping  . 

23.5 

45% 

Commercial  CJeography. 

26 

40% 

Stenography  . 

28.5 

35% 

Office  Practice  . . 

31 

33% 

Salesmanship  . 

33 

30% 

txrmmercial  Law  . 

34 

29% 

Although  the  teachers  and  administrators 
in  charge  of  commercial  subjects  have  made 
greater  use  of  the  plans  characterized  by  the 
unit  assignment  than  they  have  of  grouping 
pupils,  they  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  ways  of  caring 
for  pupils  enrolled  in  these  subjects.  There 
are  serious  program  difficulties  involved  in 
grouping  pupils  by  ability,  but  no  such  diffi¬ 
culties  exist  in  the  organization  of  teaching 
material  into  some  form  characterized  by  the 
unit  assignment. 

Use  of  Guide  Sheets 

Guide  sheets  are  usually  provided  for  three 
levels  of  pupil  ability.  These  guide  sheets 
provide  directions  for  study,  references  for 
reading,  supplementary  projects,  a  statement 
of  the  minimum  learning  that  must  be  mas¬ 
tered  by  the  pupil,  and  frequently  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  time  the  pupil  can  expect  to 
spend  in  completing  the  unit  of  work.  These 
guide  sheets  are  commonly  duplicated,  al¬ 
though  they  may  be  written  on  the  black- 
lx)ard  and  copied  by  the  pupils  if  clerical 
help  or  duplicating  machines  are  not 
available. 

The  elaborateness  of  the  assignment  would 
depend  on  the  adequacy  of  the  textbooks 
available  for  use  in  the  school.  They  vary 
in  various  subjects  (not  necessarily  commer¬ 
cial)  from  a  fraction  of  a  typewritten  page 
to  bound  volumes  running  to  more  than  a 
hundred  pages.  The  commercial  subjects, 
particularly  those  that  are  taught  most  fre¬ 
quently — shorthand,  typewriting,  and  book¬ 
keeping — lend  themselves  admirably  to  the 
unit  assignment  and  the  individualization  of 
instruction. 

The  failure  so  to  organize  the  work  in 
commercial  subjects  more  extensively  must 
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Ik*  charged  to  ignorance  of  the  plan,  or  dis- 
Ixrlief  in  it  in  spite  of  the  evidence  that  has 
accumulated  relative  to  its  success  in  many 
Helds,  or  to  inertia  on  the  part  of  teachers 
and  administrators  throughout  the  field  of 
commercial  education. 

Other  Provisions 

rhere  are  four  other  provisions  for  caring 
for  individual  differences  m  the  ability  of 
pupils  to  learn,  which  the  writer  would 
classify  under  the  heading  of  taking  care  of 
individual  differences  in  ability  to  learn 
through  the  guidance  program.  There  is  no 
inference  intended  that  scientific  study  of 
problem  cases,  variation  in  pupil  load,  and 
out-of-school  projects  and  studies  constitute  a 
guidance  program,  for  they  do  not,  biit  they 
do  constitute  a  part  of  the  guidance  program 
— a  part  that  is  shamefully  neglected  in  most 
schools. 

Even  in  the  outstanding  schools  that  Billett 
studied  in  the  Survey  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion,  these  provisions  could  hardly  be  called 
prevalent,  although  of  8,594  schools  that  were 
studied  nearly  75  per  cent  used  “variation  in 
load”  as  a  method  of  caring  for  individual 
differences. 

The  practice  is  most  prevalent  in  senior 
high  schools  where  the  commercial  subjects 
are  taught  almost  without  exception.  Al¬ 
though  the  practice  is  most  prevalent  in 
schools  enrolling  over  500  pupils,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  used  in  schools  of 
any  size.  Since  1901  capable  pupils  in  the 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  High  School  have  been 
permitted  to  carry  enough  subjects  to  do  five 
years’  work  in  four.  They  may  then  enter 
many  higher  institutions  w’ith  sophomore 
standing.’ ' 

Continued  Use  Indicates  Success 

That  the  practice  has  been  continued  over 
thirty  years  shows  that  it  has  been  successful. 
In  the  North  Central  territory,  the  schools 
studied  by  Billett  revealed  that  22  per  cent 
were  accelerated  and  28  per  cent  were  retard¬ 
ed  from  the  standard  load  of  four  units.’'’ 
The  evident  success  of  a  few  schools  that  use 

'"Billett,  op.  cit.,  p.  394. 

^'Ibid.,  p.  397. 
p.  398. 


the  plan  extensively  would  suggest  that  it  | 
deserves  much  wider  use,  if  }Krmission  can  I 
be  obtaincil  from  the  regional  accrediting 
agency. 

Inaugurating  a  Guidance  System 

.\ny  guidance  system  that  may  be  regarded 
as  satisfactory  would  of  necessity  collect  data  I 
alx)ut  the  educational  and  vocational  plans  | 
of  its  pupils.  This  would  be  supplemented  1 
by  scores  on  intelligence  tests  and  whatever  I 
achievement  tests  are  given  to  pupils  in  the  1 
school,  together  with  a  record  of  achieve-  1 
ment  in  whatever  courses  the  pupil  had  I 
taken.  | 

To  attempt  an  adequate  guidance  system 
without  systematically  collecting  test  data 
about  pupils,  organizing  it  so  that  it  is  in 
usable  form,  and  making  it  available  to 
teachers  or  counselors,  is  futile.  One  may  no 
more  hojK  to  have  an  adequate  counseling 
service  without  test  data  than  one  could  hope 
to  perform  such  a  service  without  furnishing 
competent  teachers  to  counsel  pupils  on  an 
individual  and  group  basis. 

Such  data  provide  objective  evidence  that 
may  be  used  as  one  of  the  bases  for  advising  | 
a  pupil  to  increase  or  decrease  his  load.  Such  [ 
data  also  form  an  objective  basis  for  a  study  [ 
of  problem  cases  in  learning  whether  they 
occur  in  the  commercial  field  or  in  some 
other  field. 

When  an  extended  case  study  is  made,  it 
is  customary  to  collect  medical  data,  personal 
history  if  it  is  not  readily  available,  academic 
history,  and  other  data  that  may  appear  per¬ 
tinent.  Frequently,  a  skilled  principal  can 
discover  enough  from  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  objective  data  in  the  cumulative  folder 
to  solve  a  learning  problem  without  making 
an  extensive  case  study.  Systematically  col¬ 
lecting  such  data  enables  the  school  adminis¬ 
trator  to  solve  many  incipient  school  prob¬ 
lems,  learning  or  otherwise,  in  the  same 
amount  of  time  he  would  use  to  collect  the 
data  on  one  case  after  it  became  acute. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  following  measures  ap¬ 
pear  most  promising  in  caring  for  individual 
differences  in  learning  ability  of  pupils  in 
the  commercial  field: 
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1.  Groupinj;  pupils  into  class  sections  accortlinj'  to 
ability  to  learn.  Althoii>;h  this  device  has  definite 
limitations  in  caring  for  differences  in  ability  to  learn 
among  pupils  enrolled  in  commercial  courses,  it  is 
an  element  not  to  be  overlooked  in  an  adequate 
program. 

2.  Organizing  the  commercial  offerings  under  some 
plan  characterized  by  the  unit  assignment.  This  is 
probably  the  most  effective  device  that  can  be  applied 
to  caring  for  differences  in  ability  to  learn. 

3.  Inauguration  of  a  guidance  system,  one  of 
whose  characteristics  is  systematically  collecting  per¬ 
tinent  data  about  pupils.  Among  other  things,  this 
system  will  enable  the  school  administrator  or  coun¬ 
selor  to  advise  pupils  to  vary  from  the  normal  load. 
It  will  also  supply  objective  data  for  a  consideration 
of  the  problem  cases  that  arise  whether  or  not  they 
originate  in  the  learning  situation. 


Statements  from 
Other  Educators 


A  T  our  request,  a  number  of  administrators 
^  ^  and  college  and  secondary  school  in¬ 
structors  in  business  education  wrote  for  us 
brief  statements  of  their  beliefs  or  their  prac¬ 
tices  relative  to  individualizing  business 
instruction. — H.  R.  D. 


HYMAN  ALPERN 


Principal  of  Evandcr  Childs  High  School, 
New  Yor\.  N.  Y. 


Instruction  in  sten(»grai>hy  and  typewriting  may 
best  be  adapted  to  tlifferences  in  ability  to  learn 
among  pupils  by  homogeneous  grouping,  and  a  re¬ 
vised  course  of  study  to  fit  the  neetls  of  the  various 
classes. 


HARRISON  VAN  COTT 


Supervisor  of  Junior  High  Schools,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Yor\,  State  Department  of 
Education,  Albany 


In  my  opinion,  instruction  can  best  be  adapted  to 
differences  in  ability  to  learn,  no  matter  whether  in 
the  business  field  or  elsewhere,  by  some  type  of  indi¬ 
vidual  instruction  methiKl  presentetl  by  the  classroom 
teacher  on  at  least  three  levels  in  keeping  with  each 
individual’s  ability  to  succeed  with  the  content. 

In  using  such  a  method  of  instruction,  it  is  well 
that  the  assignments  cover  at  least  two  weeks  of 
time,  that  the  pupils  be  allowed  to  choose  the  amount 
of  work  which  they  will  do  or  think  they  can  do  in 
the  two-weeks  period  and  then  be  allowed  to  start 
with  the  minimum  requirements  and  enrich  their 
study  in  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  performing 
the  enrichment  assignments. 


Ihe  standard  which  the  teacher  should  set  for 
each  pupil  is  to  do  his  best  in  whichever  assignment 
he  undertakes  to  perform.  Teachers  might  make 
more  use  of  the  achievement  quotients  of  the  pupils 
in  the  various  subject  fields  and  accept  no  work  from 
any  pupil  unless  his  performance  is  in  keeping  with 
his  achievement  quotient. 

C.  R.  YOUNG 

Principal  of  Fran\fort  (Indiana) 

High  School 

I  believe  the  lengthened  period  is  the  best  way 
of  providing  for  individual  differences,  as  it  allows 
practically  all  the  methods  and  devices  in  common 
use.  We  use  60  minutes  in  the  clear  for  all  classes. 

B.  W.  SPENCER 

Head  of  Commercial  Department,  University 
High  School,  Oaf(land,  California 

In  attempting  to  take  care  of  the  varying  needs  of 
the  pupils  in  typewriting: 

1.  We  have  a  one-semester  course  for  the  college- 
preparatory  students. 

2.  The  slow-learning  pupils  are  assigned  to  classes 
on  the  basis  of  accomplishment  level,  rather  than 
number  of  terms  the  pupil  has  taken  typing.  For 
instance,  a  pupil  who  takes  a  term  of  typing  but 
makes  such  slow  progress  that  he  is  not  ready  for 
the  next  grade  of  the  subject  is  programmed  for 
Typing  II  but  assigned  to  a  Typing  I  class,  and  so 
on,  in  the  other  terms  of  the  subject. 

3.  Next  term  we  shall  be  holding  to  definite  stand- 
artls  of  accomplishment  for  marks  of  X  and  B 
throughout  the  department,  leaving  marks  of  C 
and  D  to  cover  those  pupils  in  the  classes  who  <lo 
not  meet  these  standards. 

E.  M.  CONKLIN 

Principal  of  Hamtramck  (Michigan)  Senior 
High  School 

If  the  secondary  sch<K)ls  are  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  students,  then  certainly  provision  must  be  made 
to  meet  the  differences  in  ability  to  learn  among 
pupils.  In  any  large  high  school,  the  range  in  intel¬ 
ligence  varies  from  ab<iut  eleven  years  to  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two  years.  Of  course,  1  mean  the  mental 
ages  of  students  come  within  those  limits.  It  isn’t 
jx)ssible  for  all  those  students  to  do  the  same  kind 
or  amount  of  work.  Provision  must  be  made  to 
meet  these  individu.al  differences. 

We  have  worked  on  this  problem  for  ten  years 
or  more  and  we  are  convinced  that  provision  must 
be  made  not  only  in  the  commercial  curriculum  but 
also  in  all  our  curricula  for  students  of  varying  abili¬ 
ties.  We  have  worked  out  this  problem  by  having  a 
"C”  assignment  that  contains  the  minimum  cssen- 
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tials  that  students  nerd  in  projircssing  from  one 
course  to  the  next.  .Ml  students  must  <h»  the  (' 
assijjnment.  The  l>riKhter  students  can  do  the 
assignment  m  alx>ut  half  the  time  that  the  shiwer 
stuilents  take  lor  the  same  work. 

When  the  brighter  students  have  completed  the 
('  assignment,  they  spend  their  time  on  creative 
work  which  will  give  a  richer  and  fuller  meaning  to 
the  assignment.  By  the  time  the  brighter  students 
base  completed  the  creative  work,  that  is,  the  B 
and  A  assignments,  the  slower  pupils  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  C  assignment  and  all  students  are  ready 
ti)  begin  a  new  unit  of  work  at  the  same  time. 

W.  B.  JONES 

Principal  of  Somerset  (Kentucl^y)  High 
School 

We  have  been  working  on  the  matter  of  ada])ting 
our  teaching  to  the  individual  differences  of  pupils 
in  this  school  for  two  or  three  years.  The  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  classify  the  student  body  roughly  into 
ability  groups.  These  groups  were  then  placed  into 
class  sections  as  nearly  homogeneous  as  the  limited 
number  of  classes  would  ptermit.  The  word  “homo¬ 
geneous”  here  should  be  interpreted  as  “ability.”  We 
then  arranged  our  teaching  materials  on  three  levels 
of  difficulty.  Assignments  of  all  teachers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  written  and  mimeographed  in  order 
that  each  pupil  may  have  a  copy  whenever  a  new 
assignment  is  made.  All  pupils  in  all  sections,  re¬ 
gardless  of  ability  level,  are  required  to  complete  the 
minimum  essentials  of  each  assignment.  When  this 
has  been  completed,  the  pupils  arc  encouraged  to 
priKced  to  the  second  part  of  the  assignment,  hence 
on  into  the  maximum  assignment.  In  this  way  we 
feel  that  our  teaching  materials  are  adapted  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  level  of  every  pupil  in  school. 

We  find  that  this  arrangement  is  much  more  satis¬ 
factory,  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  the  pupil  and 
the  teacher,  than  was  the  hodge-podge  assignment 
in  use  before  we  adopted  this  method  of  procedure. 

P.  O.  SELBY 

Instructor  in  Business  Education,  Northeast 
Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Kirf^sville 

The  plan  pursued  in  some  courses  in  Kirksville 
(Teachers  College)  for  individual  work — with  each 
student  being  urged  to  work  as  fast  as  he  can,  but 
with  a  definite  time  limit,  with  many  immediate 
goals  set,  and  with  competition  between  students 
aroused — seems  to  be  a  good  plan  to  take  care  of 
differences  in  ability  to  learn. 

This  plan  favors  most  of  all  the  hard  workers  of 
low  or  medium  intellect;  it  seems  to  be  no  handicap 
upon  the  high  intellectual  group,  and  seems  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  a  handicap  to  the  teacher  and 
to  other  pupils.  This  plan  shows  no  evidence  of 
avoiding  failure  by  students  of  high  or  low  ability 
who  arc  unwilling  to  study  and  work. 


A  Few  Comments 
By  Dr.  Douglass 

From  iIk-  reactions  \vc  have  received  trom 
both  administrators  and  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  ol  business  education,  it  is  obvious  that 
much  confidence  is  placed  in  homogeneous  j 
or  ability  grouping  as  a  means  of  individual¬ 
izing  instruction.  This  fact,  along  with  the 
importance  associated  with  the  problem  of 
guiding  prospective  students  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  calls  for  further  research  to  discover 

•  •  f 

lietter  bases  for  predicting  success. 

At  present  we  rely  largely  upon  intelli¬ 
gence  test  scores  and  records  of  previous 
scholarship  for  forecasting  probable  success  ^ 
in  the  study  of  business  subjects.  Both  meth-  ' 
ods  should  always  be  employed  in  grouping  ^ 

and  in  guidance,  as  neither  alone  is  very  ' 

reliable.  In  fact,  even  when  combined  they  ' 
do  not  enable  us  to  make  accurate  predic-  * 
tions.  Some  new  leads  must  be  conceived 
and  investigated;  for  example,  tests  of  finger 
dexterity  and  motor  learning  for  predicting 
success  in  typing,  tests  in  symbol  or  language 
learning  for  shorthand,  and  tests  in  arith¬ 
metic  and  reasoning  for  bookkeeping. 

For  the  new'  type  of  high  school  youngster 
and  the  dull  normal,  the  use  of  more  lifelike 
projects  and  problems  is  necessary.^  Better 
work  grows  out  of  increased  interest.  These 
types  of  youngsters  are  much  more  easily 
interested  in  doing  things — things  that  smack 
of  reality.  The  problem  of  individualizing 
instruction  is  one,  of  course,  of  study  re¬ 
vision  as  much  as  of  methods  of  teaching. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  bright  child. 
Many  bright  youngsters  cannot  afford  to  go 
to  college.  Many  boys  and  girls  of  high  I.Q. 
can  and  will  be  as  happy  and  successful  in 
business  occupations  as  in  the  overcrowded 
professions  of  law,  medicine,  and  teaching. 
Business  education  courses  should  have  no 
more  than  their  share  of  dull  pupils.  Pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  so  that  bright  young¬ 
sters  will  find  in  those  courses  challenging 
work  that  will  nourish  their  unusual  capaci¬ 
ties — initiative,  imagination,  and  ability  to 
acquire  abstractions. 


^Sce  pages  378-389  of  this  issue  of  the  Business 
Education  World. 
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An  Effective  Plan 

For  Teaching  Transcription 


WALLACE  W.  RENSHAW 


Transcription  has  been  a  step¬ 
child  in  the  stenographic  course.  We 
have  not  been  unaware  that  what  the 
businessman  wants  from  our  graduates  is  a 
transcript  rapidly  and  accurately  produced, 
but  transcription  has  been  a  comparatively 
neglected  subject  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
closely  knit  teaching  program  and  the  lack 
of  suitably  organized  teaching  materials.  It 
IS  not  sufficient  to  dictate  a  few  letters  to  the 
students  and  then  tell  them  to  go  into  the 
typewriting  room  and  transcriloe  those  letters. 
That  is  transcribing,  but  it  is  not  teaching 
transcribing. 

Transcribing,  in  common  with  other  sub¬ 
jects,  needs  to  be  broken  down  into  its  com¬ 
ponent  elements,  and  then  teaching  proce¬ 
dures  built  up  that  will  go,  step  by  step, 
from  the  easy  to  the  difficult,  from  the  sim¬ 
ple  to  the  complex. 

What  Is  Transcribing? 

First  of  all,  though,  it  will  be  simpler  if 
we  agree  on  a  definition  of  transcribing.  Let 
us  say  that  it  is  rapid,  accurate,  artistic  typ¬ 
ing  from  shorthand  notes. 

Also,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  remind 
ourselves  of  what  is  involved  in  the  tran¬ 
scribing  process.  Transcribing  is  a  fusion  of 
skills  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  “tran¬ 
scription  English,”  in  each  of  which  the 
student  is  still  imperfect.  He  is  called  upon 
to  make  instantaneous  decisions  in  the  con¬ 
ventions  of  typewritten  forms.  In  reading  his 
shorthand,  he  is  painfully  aware  of  the  handi¬ 
caps  imposed  by  imperfectly  made  notes;  he 
translates  them  into  the  equivalent  words; 

Note:  This  paper  was  read  before  the  Canadian 
Greg);  Association,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  November  6, 
1937. 


he  reconstructs  the  intended  meaning  of  the 
dictator;  he  makes  a  selection  between  or 
among  specific  word  equivalents  of  outlines, 
such  as  to  or  too,  in  or  not;  he  struggles  with 
l>oth  the  conventions  and  the  innumerable 
vagaries  of  the  English  language;  he  must 
take  into  consideration  spelling,  the  forming 
of  possessives  and  plurals,  syllabication,  hy¬ 
phenation,  capitalization,  interior  and  final 
punctuation. 

100  Per  Cent  Accuracy — Not  70  Per  Cent 

He  must  do  all  these  things  in  coordina¬ 
tion,  under  pressure,  and  not  with  the  tradi¬ 
tional  school  standard  of  70  per  cent  accuracy, 
but  rather  with  a  standard  of  100  per  cent,  or 
little  short  of  it. 

With  these  things  in  mind,  you  will  agree 
that  transcribing  must  be  taught.  May  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  as  some  of  the  elemeius  in 
a  good  teaching  plan; 

1.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  students 
should  progress  rapidly  and  easily  from  one 
stage  to  another  by  short  steps. 

2.  The  student  should  be  successful  in  each 
successive  step. 

3.  The  progress  from  one  step  to  another 
should  be  sufficiently  rapid  to  avoid  the  stti- 
dent’s  becoming  set.  Thus  learning  plateaus 
will  be  avoided. 


^  About  Mr.  Renshaw:  Employed  by  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  in  1908  as  its  New  Eng¬ 
land  representative;  later  transferred  to  the 
New  York  office  as  assistant  manager;  and  in 
1917  appointed  manager  of  that  office,  the 
position  he  still  holds. 

Is  co-author  of  a  recently  published  text  on 
transcription,  in  which  subject  he  is  a  recognized 
authority  and  a  popular  lecturer. 

Hobbies:  golf  and  gardening. 
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4.  Two  dictation  sjxreds.  Any  analysis  of 
transcribing  errors  indicates  that  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  percentage  of  them  are  traceable  to 
weaknesses  in  the  shorthand  notes.  I  refer  to 
holes  in  the  notes,  outlines  misread  because 
of  faulty  proportion,  failure  to  indicate  punc¬ 
tuation  during  the  dictation,  etc.  These  faults 
are  due  to  early  transcribing  taking  place  un¬ 
der  the  most  difficult  conditions,  instead  of 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  So 
much  of  the  early  transcribing  is  done  from 
notes  that  are  written  at  the  student’s  top 
speed.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  such 
notes  present  some  difficulties  and  are  not  a 
happy  medium  with  which  to  work  in  the 
early  stages  of  transcription. 

Two  Dictation  Speeds  Advisable 

We  may  well  have  two  dictating  speeds: 
one,  the  speed  at  which  w'e  dictate  for  short¬ 
hand  speed  development;  the  other,  the  speed 
at  which  we  dictate  for  beginning  transcrip¬ 
tion.  The  student  is  then  transcribing  from 
notes  written  w^ell  within  his  writing  range; 
he  is  freed  from  the  perplexities  of  transcrib¬ 
ing  from  imperfect  notes  written  at  his  top 
speed;  he  is  able  to  focus  his  attention  on  the 
fusing  of  these  skills  that  go  to  make  up 
transcribing,  without  being  distracted  by  dif¬ 
ficulties  presented  by  imperfectly  made  notes. 

5.  Defer  transcription  until  students  are 
proficient  in  typewriting.  Every  analysis  of 
transcribing  errors  also  shows  that  a  very 
considerable  number  of  errors  are  traceable 
to  typewriting  weaknesses.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  to  defer  the  beginning  of  transcribing 
until  the  time  when  the  students  are  rather 
proficient  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter.  Then, 
in  undertaking  this  fusion  of  skills,  their  typ- 
ing  proceeds  smoothly  and  without  conscious 
attention  to  it. 

6.  Instruction  and  drill  on  transcription 
English.  The  third  major  source  of  difficulty 
in  transcribing  is  in  what  we  may  call  “tran¬ 
scription  English.”  In  a  recent  analysis  of 
thousands  of  transcripts  submitted  by  a  group 
of  outstanding  schools  of  various  types,  I 
found  that  39.88  per  cent  of  the  transcribing 
errors  were  traceable  to  weaknesses  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  punctuation.  From  this,  it  would 
seem  perfectly  clear  that  a  teaching  plan  for 
improving  the  w'ork  in  transcription  must  in¬ 


clude  provision  for  strengthening  our  stu¬ 
dents  in  English  and  punctuation.  For  the 
most  part,  shorthand  and  typewriting  teachers 
have  pleaded  in  vain  for  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  of  English.  They  must 
solve  the  problem  themselves  if  they  hope  to 
get  anywhere  with  it. 

7.  Early  pretranscription  training.  Every 
progressive  teacher  of  shorthand,  knowing 
that  eventually  she  w'ill  face  this  difficulty  in 
transcribing,  w  ill  begin  to  prepare  for  it  as 
soon  as  she  comes  in  contact  with  her  stu¬ 
dents,  even  though  the  beginning  of  tran¬ 
scription  seems  more  or  less  remote.  For 
example,  in  the  first  sentence  in  the  reading 
and  dictation  practice  at  the  end  of  Unit  1 
of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  there  oc¬ 
curs  the  word  “here,”  and  the  alert  teacher 
will  call  for  a  distinction  between  “here” 
and  “hear.”  Such  opportunities  present 
themselves  all  through  the  shorthand  theory 
w'ork,  and  every  transcription  English  point 
fixed  at  this  stage  of  the  work  is  preparation 
of  the  best  sort  for  accurate  transcripts  in  the 
future. 

If  two  such  transcription  English  points 
are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  students 
in  each  of,  say,  160  periods,  prior  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  transcription  w'ork,  there  will  have 
been  more  than  300  occasions  on  which  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  students’ 
transcription  English  prior  to  the  starting  of 
transcribing.  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
300  different  points  will  have  been  covered; 
it  might  be  that  going  into  the  matter  that 
extensively  would  carry  us  into  the  field  of 
fine  points — points  of  so  infrequent  recur¬ 
rence  that  they  are  relatively  unimportant. 
If,  though,  there  are  300  occasions  on  which 
transcription  English  is  brought  into  the  reci¬ 
tation,  there  will,  naturally  and  properly,  be 
several,  even  numerous,  references  to  points 
that  are  of  frequent  recurrence,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  if  not  tackled  vigorously,  will 
continue  to  give  trouble. 

Cover  Points  Briefly 

Keep  in  mind  that  reference  to  points  in 
transcription  English  does  not  necessarily 
mean  extended  discussion  detracting  from 
the  amount  of  time  available  for  the  main 
pur|X)se  of  the  recitation.  In  most  cases,  the 
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matter  can  easily  be  disposed  of  very  briefly. 

The  typewriting  classroom  presents  simi¬ 
lar  opportunities.  Even  in  copying  straight 
matter,  for  instance,  there  are  numerous  op¬ 
portunities  for  learning  the  rules  of  syllabi¬ 
cation,  and  for  the  use  of  good  judgment. 

8.  Daily  pretranscription  training.  Prior  to 
graduation,  the  well-trained  student  has 
learned  to  stand  on  his  own  feet.  During  the 
early  stages  of  the  teaching  of  transcription, 
however,  much  can  be  done  by  clarifying,  in 
advance  of  the  recitation,  all  points  in  Eng¬ 
lish  or  punctuation  that  are  likely  to  present 
difficulty. 

In  the  early  stages  of  his  transcription 
work,  the  student  should  be  able  to  focus  his 
whole  attention  on  this  fusing  of  skills.  Ob¬ 
viously,  he  is  not  able  to  keep  his  machine 
running  smoothly  and  continuously  if  he  has 
.to  stop  frequently  to  puzzle  over  the  spelling 
of  this  w'ord,  to  determine  how  he  is  going 
to  divide  that  word,  to  wonder  if  he  is  re¬ 
cording  accurately  the  thought  of  the  dicta¬ 
tor  because  he  does  not  know  the  meaning 
and  use  of  another  word. 

It  is,  then,  good  teaching,  especially  at  the 
outset,  to  explain  in  advance  of  the  actual 
transcribing  everything  in  the  letter  that  is 
likely  to  present  any  difficulty  at  all,  either 
from  the  stand{X)int  of  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  the  letter  or  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  conventions  of  writing,  spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation,  etc. 

If  these  suggestions  concerning  the 
strengthening  of  weaknesses  in  shorthand, 
in  typewriting,  and  in  transcription  English 
are  faithfully  and  consistently  followed,  much 
progress  will  be  made  in  the  producing  of 
I  better  transcripts. 

I  When  to  Begin  ’ 

1  9.  When  to  begin  the  teaching  of  tran- 

[  scription.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
concerning  the  best  time  to  begin  the  teaching 
of  transcription.  Both  are  represented  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  available  instruction  ma¬ 
terials.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  conclusive  re¬ 
search  to  prove  either  that  transcription 
should  be  begun  early  or  that  it  should  be 
deferred  until  rather  late  in  the  course. 

Some  teachers  believe  that  transcription 
should  be  started  while  the  students  are  still 
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engaged  in  learning  the  theory,  giving  prac¬ 
tical  application  to  this  work  almost  from 
the  start  and  providing  that  much  more  time 
for  the  developing  of  transcription  habits. 

The  proponents  of  early  transcription  train¬ 
ing  Justify  their  practice  on  the  ground  that 
such  training  leads  to  a  functioning  knowl¬ 
edge  of  shorthand.  At  this  point,  it  might 
be  well  to  mention  that  such  early  tran¬ 
scription  training  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  presentation  of  shorthand  theory, 
nor  with  the  speed  at  which  notes  are  writ¬ 
ten,  but  merely  with  the  interpretation  of 
shorthand  symbols  in  a  controlled  situation. 

The  primary  objective  is  to  develop  a  skill 
in  transcription  that  will  increase  progres¬ 
sively  with  the  student’s  advance  in  short¬ 
hand,  and  that,  ultimately,  will  result  in  a 
perfect  blending  of  all  skills.  The  proponents 
believe  that  the  student  who  has  attained 
this  fusion  of  skills  will  transcribe  with  ease 
and  fluency,  at  a  rate  almost  equal  to  that 
at  which  he  types  from  straight  copy. 

The  Other  View 

Other  teachers  are  equally  firm  in  their 
conviction  that  the  beginning  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  should  be  deferred  until  the  students  can 
take  dictation  at  from  60  to  80  words  a  min¬ 
ute  and  are  able  to  type  at  the  rate  of  from 
30  to  50  words  a  minute.  They  base  their 
contention  on  the  conviction  that  transcrib¬ 
ing  is  a  fusing  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
skills  and  a  third  element — the  skillful,  accu¬ 
rate  use  of  transcription  English.  It  is  their 
belief  that,  if  this  fusion  is  undertaken 
while  students  are  still  at  too  elemen¬ 
tary  a  stage  in  the  component  skills,  the  fu¬ 
sion  proceeds  under  too  heavy  a  handicap 
and  faulty  transcribing  habits  are  set  up. 

They  feel  that  transcribing  cannot  pro¬ 
ceed  ideally  until  students  are  in  a  position 
to  undertake  transcription  without  undue 
consciousness  of  any  difficulty  presented  by 
their  shorthand  notes,  without  distraction  due 
to*  the  operation  of  the  typewriter,  and  with¬ 
out  being  plagued  by  the  complications  pre¬ 
sented  by  transcription  English. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  proponents  of  this 
method  that  the  students  transcribe  to  the 
best  advantage  when  they  type  automatic¬ 
ally  while  they  read  their  shorthand  notes 
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and  when  they  have  so  complete  a  mastery 
ot  their  shorthand  that  they  can  read  their 
shorthand  notes  automatically  while  they 
give  their  attention  to  the  typing.  This,  the 
proponents  feel,  can  hardly  be  accomplished 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  students  reach  the 
shorthand  and  typing  speeds  indicated, 

10.  Amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  tran¬ 
scribing.  Obviously,  transcribing  skill  does 
not  just  happen.  If  you  will  keep  in  mind 
the  statement  previously  made  of  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  transcribing  process,  it  will  be 
clear  that  an  adequate  amount  of  time  must 
be  set  aside  for  the  teaching  of  transcribing. 

There  is  increasing  agreement  that  at  least 
seventy-five  or  eighty  periods  should  1^  set 
aside  for  transcribing.  In  the  secondary 
schools,  this  is  a  semester;  in  private -schools 
devoting  one  period  a  day  to  transcription, 
it  is  sixteen  weeks;  in  those  offering  two  tran¬ 
scription  periods  a  day,  it  is  eight  weeks.  We 
cannot  hojje  for  satisfactory  accomplishment 
without  devoting  an  adequate  amount  of  time 
to  this  task.  Certainly,  the  necessary  time  is 
justified,  for  it  is  in  terms  of  transcripts  that 
businessmen  and  taxpayers  judge  graduates. 

Business  Education 
Goes  National 

N  every  state  in  the  Union  and  in  each  of 
our  territories  the  NEA  Department  of 
Business  Education  is  being  enthusiastically 
supported.  Last  year,  business  teachers  all 
over  the  nation  rallied  4,000  strong  to  the 
call  for  national  solidarity  in  business  educa¬ 
tion.  This  year,  membership  activities  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  National  Department  will  have 
over  5,000  members  in  a  short  time. 

Already  500  California  teachers  have  joined 
the  NEA  Department  of  Business  Education. 
California’s  membership  director,  John  N. 
Given,  supervisor  of  business  education  in 
Los  Angeles,  announces  that  “You  haven’t 
seen  anything  yet!”  Membership  director 
Stanley  Smith  says  it  will  be  but  a  short  while 
before  the  Michigan  teachers  put  California 
in  second  place. 

Good  work  in  building  up  professional 
unity  is  also  being  accomplished  by  Mary  D. 
Webb  in  Illinois,  Dr.  Vernal  H.  Carmichael 
in  Indiana,  Lloyd  H.  Jacobs  in  New  Jersey, 


Mary  Stuart  in  Massachusetts,  E,  W.  Alexan¬ 
der  in  Missouri,  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Spanabel  in 
Pennsylvania,  C.  D.  Cocanow'er  in  Arizona, 
Dr.  McKee  Fisk  in  Oklahoma,  Robert  E. 
Slaughter  in  New  Mexico,  L.  E,  Wilbur  in 
Kansas,  and  by  many  of  the  other  state  mem¬ 
bership  directors,  each  of  whom  is  a  leader 
in  business  education  in  his  state. 

Three  interesting  appointments  have  been 
made  in  the  Department’s  official  set-up. 
Sarah  H.  Snodgrass,  head  of  the  commercial 
department,  McKinley  High  School,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  is  the  Department’s  territorial  member¬ 
ship  director  in  Hawaii.  Professor  Alfred 
Muniz,  head  of  the  secretarial  science  depart¬ 
ment,  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  is  director 
for  that  Territory.  Dr.  Walter  A.  Nelson, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School,  New  York 
City,  will  direct  the  membership  activities 
of  the  Department  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

A  well-known  director  of  commercial 
teacher  training  writes: 

The  NEA  Department  of  Business  Education  is 
really  the  most  influential  commercial  teaching 
organization  we  have.  A  roster  of  its  membership 
contains  every  influential  business  educator  in  the 
country.  As  such,  a  commercial  teacher  automati¬ 
cally  classifies  himself  or  herself  according  to  affilia¬ 
tion  with  this  organization. 

Membership  in  the  Department  entitles 
you  to  the  issues  of  the  National  Business 
Education  Quarterly.  Membership  in  the 
Department  is  only  a  dollar.  Be  progressive! 
Join  today!  Send  your  application  to  the 
membership  director  in  your  state,  or  to  the 
national  secretary-treasurer,  Mrs.  Frances 
Doub  North,  Western  High  School,  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland. — Joseph  De  Brum,  National 
Membership  Director  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  Sequoia  High 
School,  Redwood  City,  California. 

Two  Club  Calendars 

LUB  activities  may  be  kept  constantly  be¬ 
fore  club  members  by  means  of  an  activities 
calendar  posted  near  the  bulletin  board.  Moun¬ 
tain  State  College,  forty-nine-year-old  private 
business  school  at  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia, 
will  be  glad  to  give  such  a  calendar  to  club 
secretaries,  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

A  similar  calendar,  with  space  for  a  two- 
year  record,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Col¬ 
legiate  Cap  and  Gown  Company,  180  North 
High  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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A  One-Setnester  Course 
In  Nonvocational  Bookkeeping 

LLOYD  V.  DOUGLAS,  Ph.D. 


Much  has  been  written  recently  about 
the  objectives  of  secondary  book¬ 
keeping  instruction.  The  general 
conclusions  indicate  that,  although  book¬ 
keeping  has  l?ecn  considered  a  strictly  voca¬ 
tional  subject  and  has  been  taught  from 
that  point  of  view,  it  has  many  important 
nonvocational  values. 

Of  course,  advanced  bookkeeping  is  prop¬ 
erly  regarded  solely  as  a  vocational  prepara¬ 
tion  course.  When  properly  placed  in  the 
curriculum  and  offered  under  intelligent 
guidance,  advanced  bookkeeping  does  func¬ 
tion  vocationally. 

Double  Value  in  Half  the  Time 

As  a  vocational  training  course,  however, 
elementary  bookkeeping  is  a  failure.  Voca¬ 
tional  objectives  are  not  justifiable  for  the 
vast  majority  of  bookkeeping  students  who 
study  the  typical  one-year  course  offered  in 
most  of  our  high  schools.  This  course  in 
elementary  bookkeeping  should  be  a  “try¬ 
out”  course  offered  for  possible  future  voca¬ 
tional  specialization. 

A  course  in  elementary  bookkeeping  built 
around  nonvocational  objectives  would  have 
a  high  educational  value  for  all  secondary 
school  pupils.  With  the  possible  elimina¬ 
tion  of  laboratory  sets  and  problems  designed 
to  develop  actual  recording  technique,  the 
desired  objectives  could  be  attained  in  a  one- 
semester  course.  Thus,  the  elementary 
bookkeeping  pupil  would  get  twice  the  value 
for  half  the  time  spent  on  the  course. 

Although  there  has  been  much  recent  gen¬ 
eral  discussion  of  nonvocational  values  in 
lxK)kkecping,  these  values  are  not  l)eing 
realized,  partly  because  the  specific  objec¬ 


tives  have  never  been  presented  to  bookkeep¬ 
ing  teachers. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  more  important 
s|iecific  nonvocational  objectives  of  elemen¬ 
tary  bookkeeping,  classified  under  nine  gen¬ 
eral  objectives,  follow: 

1.  The  course  should  develop  a  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  many 
common  terms  used  in  the  business  world 
today,  and  an  ability  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Of  course,  to  be  valid  objectives,  such 
terms  should  be  those  of  which  the  meaning 
can  be  learned  better  in  this  course  than  in 
other  courses.  Where  else  can  the  student 
gain  a  complete  conception  of  the  meaning 
of  such  terms  as  net  profit,  expense,  pro¬ 
prietorship,  liability,  accrual,  asset,  etc..^  In 
fact,  in  the  absence  of  bookkeeping  training, 
the  average  citizen  has  many  misconcep¬ 
tions  concerning  the  meaning  of  such  terms. 
But  this  same  person  deals  with  some  of 
these  terms  nearly  every  day  of  his  life.  He 
often  suffers  and  causes  others  to  suffer  by 
his  lack  of  knowledge. 

The  following  list  contains  a  number  of 
such  terms,  the  complete  meaning  of  which 


y  About  Dr,  Douglas:  Holds  three  degrees 
from  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  Returned 
to  that  state  in  1937  as  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  commercial  education,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  after  several 
years  as  head  of  the  department  of  commerce. 
New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas. 
Formerly  president.  New  Mexico  State  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association;  state  member¬ 
ship  chairman,  NEA  Department  of  Business 
Education;  NCTF  membership  chairman.  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  Nonvocational  book¬ 
keeping  interests  him.  Hobby:  pipes  and  the 
collecting  thereof. 
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can  Ik  learned  in  an  elementary  course  in 
bookkeeping: 


Asset 

Accruals 

Liability 

Prepayments 

Net  worth 

Charge 

Expense 

Account 

Income 

Ledger 

Gross  profit 

Journals 

Net  profit 

2/10,  n/30,  etc. 

Accounts  receivable 

f.o.b. 

Customer 

Current  asset 

Accounts  payable 

Liquid  asset 

Creditor 

Fixed  asset 

Notes  payable 

Deferred  charge 

Inventory 

Current  liabilities 

Supplies 

Fixed  liabilities 

Equipment 

Deferred  incomes 

Notes  receivable 

Working  capital 

Bank  draft 

Book  value 

Time  draft 

Operating  profits 

Proprietorship 

Overhead 

Depreciation 

Dishonored  ' 

Reserves 

Balance  sheet 

Contingent  liabilities 

Profit  and  loss  statement 

Interest 

Repairs 

Bank  discount 

Turnover 

Merchandise  discount 

Trial  balance 

Trade  discounts 

Middleman 

Bad  debts 

Fiscal  }x-riod 

2.  The  course  should 

1  familiarize  the  stu- 

dent  with  the  many  types  of  transactions 
common  to  the  business  world,  and  should 
enable  him  to  understand  their  significance, 
both  analytically  and  synthetically. 

This  is  not  only  consumer-business  educa¬ 
tion  but  also  important  socio-economic  edu¬ 
cation,  both  of  which  are  valid  objectives 
of  secondary  education. 

The  following  list  contains  specific  objec¬ 
tives  falling  under  the  above  general  classifi¬ 
cation: 

Cash  cxjjcnditures: 

Purchase  of  merchandise 
Purchase  of  equipment 
Purchase  of  supplies 
To  apply  on  account 
Payment  of  note  or  draft 
Payment  for  services 
Prepayment  for  expenses 
Miscellaneous 

Cash  receipts: 

Sale  of  merchandise 
Sale  of  equipment 
Sale  of  supplies 
To  apply  on  account 
Payment  of  note  or  draft 
Prepayment  of  income 
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Credit  transactions:  | 

Purchase  of  merchandise 
Purchase  of  equipment 

Purchase  of  supplies  ^ 

Sale  of  merchandise  ' 

Sale  of  equipment  L  i 

Issuing  note  for  account  payable  '  - 

Receiving  note  for  account  receivable  f 

Purchases  returns  and  allowances 
Sales  returns  and  allowances  1 

Miscellaneous  transactions:  | 

Discounting  of  notes  payable  | 

Discounting  of  notes  receivable  I 

Discounting  of  drafts  I 

Taking  discounts  j 

Giving  discounts  | 

Exchange  of  assets  I 

3.  The  course  should  teach  the  advisability  I 

of  performing  certain  functions  and  of  fol-  i 
lowing  out  certain  principles  and  procedures  1 
in  order  that  any  given  investment  may  be  1 
adequately  protected.  I 

This  knowledge  is  needed  by  most  people, ! 
not  only  in  their  capacities  of  individual  \ 
consumers  but  also  as  prospective  managers  I 
and  proprietors.  Where,  except  in  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  will  students  be  taught  to  allow  for  I 
contingent  liabilities,  bad  debts,  depreciation,  I 
obsolescence,  etc.? 

Following  are  some  specific  objectives  fall¬ 
ing  under  this  classification: 

Allow  for  depreciation  / 

Proix:r  valuation  of  inventories  I 

Prompt  collection  of  accounts  1 

Offering  of  discounts  I 

Taking  of  discounts  | 

Accurate  records  of  all  receivables  t 

Accurate  records  of  all  investments 
Accurate  records  of  all  cash  I 

Allow  for  contingent  liabilities  { 

Allow  for  bad  debts  I 

Adequate  insurance  i 

Allow  for  obsolescence  I 

Distinguish  between  revenue  and  capital  expendi-  ^ 

tures  I 

Interpretation  of  balance  sheets  j 

Protection  of  working  capital 
Separate  records  of  land  and  buildings  { 

Computation  of  net  worth  J 

Need  for  consersatism  1 

Control  of  expenses  J 

Allow  for  indorsement  liability  [ 

Interpretation  of  profit  and  loss  statement  ^ 

4.  The  course  should  teach  the  student  to  | 

recognize  those  factors  which,  directly  or  in-  | 
directly,  reduce  profits,  income,  and  net  ; 

worth.  ■ 
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Although  our  economic  society  is  under¬ 
going  many  and  far-reaching  changes,  we 
arc  still  living  under  a  profit  economy.  In¬ 
dividual  initiative,  private  property,  free  com¬ 
petition,  and  the  profit  motive  are  still 
fundamental  concepts  and  are  likely  to  re¬ 
main  so  for  some  time  to  come. 

Although  most  people  have  at  least  a  hazy 
idea  of  the  significance  of  most  of  these  fac¬ 
tors,  only  the  student  of  lxx)kkeeping  has 
gained  a  clear  conception  of  their  true  im¬ 
portance.  Such  an  understanding  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  not  only  to  managers  but 
to  all  consumers  and  citizens. 

Following  arc  some  illustrative  items; 

Accrued  cxiK-nscs 
Had  debts 
Depreciation 
Obsolescence- 
Discounts  given 
Interest  paid 
Wastes 

Various  (numerous)  kinds  of  exi)enses 

Comparatively  excessive  expenses 

Low  turnover 

Slow  collections 

Poor  service 

Inefficient  labor 

High  purchase  prices 

Insufficient  margin 

Seasonal  fluctuations 

l^ck  of  working  capital 

Competition 

Returns  and  allowances 

Unusual  losses 

Freight  and  drayage 

Excessive  inventory 

Lack  of  specialization 

I.ack  of  records 

5.  The  course  should  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
many  record-keeping  devices  in  common 
use. 

Cjovernment  requirements  and  regulations, 
such  as  those  embodied  in  the  Federal  In¬ 
come  Tax  law  and  the  Social  Security  Act, 
are  placing  increasing  emphasis  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  adequate  record  keeping.  Such 
knowledge  has  important  social  implications 
and  is  also  of  significant  value  to  most  people 
as  citizens  and  consumers. 

The  following  devices  are  illustrative: 

t^sh  books 
i'urchascs  l>ook 
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Sales  book 
General  journal 
Ledger 

Accounts  (numerous  ones) 

Profit  and  loss  statement 

Balance  sheet 

Trial  balance 

Special  columnar  records 

Special  registers 

Account  classification 

Closing  and  adjusting  entries 

Analytical  statements 

Valuation  accounts 

H(x)k  inventories 

Credit  memorandum 

6.  The  course  should  give  the  student  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  means  of  estimat¬ 
ing  the  financial  worth  of  a  given  investment 
or  enterprise. 

Intelligent  application  of  such  knowledge 
by  our  citizens  a  decade  ago  would  have 
prevented  many  heavy  individual  losses, 
much  worry,  and  many  suicides.  Such 
knowledge  will  be  just  as  valuable  to  our 
citizens  in  the  future.  Surely  this  is  an 
important  educational  function  of  bookkeep¬ 
ing  instruction. 

This  function  may  be  realized  through  the 
following  specific  objectives; 

Examination  of  two  or  more  balance  sheets 
Examination  of  two  or  more  profit  and  loss 
statements 

Interpretation  of  comparative  statements 

Noticing  sources  of  capital 

.Adequacy  of  working  capital 

Pro|x>rtion  of  capital  in  fixed  assets 

Per  cent  of  income  earned  on  net  worth 

Book  value  of  various  assets 

Operating  profits  earned  on  total  capital  used 

Projwrtion  of  earnings  left  in  the  business 

Probability  of  “secret  reserves” 

Comparisons  with  standard  ratios  for  that  size 
and  type  of  business 
Existence  of  contingent  liabilities 
Turnover  of  fixed  property  investment 
Aelequacy  of  depreciation  rates 
Reputation  of  the  management 

7.  The  course  should  develop  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  certain  problems  facing  a  business 
executive. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  from  80  to 
85  per  cent  of  new  business  ventures  fail  to 
make  a  profit.  But  still  we  have  in  the 
United  States  some  ten  million  free  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  Undoubtedly,  too  few 
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entrepreneurs  and  prosjx:ctivc  entrepreneurs 
arc  not  even  aware  of  numerous  problems 
with  which  they  will  soon  find  themselves 
faced. 

The  most  important  of  these  problems,  so 
far  as  economic  success  is  concerned,  are 
related  to  bookkeeping  and  may  well  lx.* 
presented  in  bookkeeping  instruction.  Some 
of  them  are  listed  below: 

Taking  inventory 

Proper  valuation  of  inventory 

Control  of  various  expenses 

Control  of  inventory 

Selection  of  profitable  items 

Replacements 

Protection  of  cash 

Collection  of  accounts  receivable 

Obtaining  necessary  credit 

Obtaining  adequate  turnover 

Meeting  competition 

Developing  goodwill 

Making  adjustments  on  sales 

Making  adjustments  on  purchases 

Determining  gross  margin  and  mark-up 

Properly  placing  responsibility  for  losses 

Proper  rewarding  efficiency 

Obtaining  comparative  statistics 

Allowance  for  accruals  and  prepayments 

Allowance  for  unusual  losses 

8.  The  course  should  give  the  student 
some  knowledge  of  the  possible  uses  of  rec¬ 
ords  as  a  means  of  executive  control  of  a 
going  business. 

This  general  objective  is,  of  course,  closely 
allied  to  objective  No.  7,  although  it  may  be 
realized  through  entirely  separate  specific 
objectives.  Several  of  them  are  listed  below: 

Checking  comparative  volume  of  sales  for  periods 
Watching  ratio  of  net  profits  to  sales 
Watching  ratios  of  various  expenses  to  sales 
Watching  the  ratio  of  gross  profit  to  sales 
Comparison  of  various  periodic  ratios 
Comparison  of  ratios  with  standard  ratios 
Watching  current  ratio 
Watching  ratio  of  net  worth  to  sales 
Watching  ratio  of  total  investment  to  sales 
Watching  ratio  of  net  profit  to  net  worth 
Watching  turnover  of  accounts  receivable 
Use  of  credit  records  and  ratings 

9.  The  course  should  develop  specific  at¬ 
titudes,  concepts,  and  mental  habits  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  situations  arising  in  business. 

This  general  objective  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  “mental  discipline” — neatness  in 
lx)okkeeping  will  not  train  one  to  hang  up 
his  clothes!  The  habits,  concepts,  and  atti¬ 


tudes  develoj)ed  in  bookkeeping  are  dcvcl-  1 
o|>ed  in  relation  to  business  situations.  | 
Following  are  some  examples  of  specific 
objectives  under  this  general  classification:  I 

To  develop  the  habit  of  analyzing  business  trans¬ 
actions  and  situations  in  terms  of  their  effects 
on  the  two  main  financial  statements.  ^ 

To  develop  the  habit  of  systematic  classification 
of  business  information.  | 

To  develop  the  habit  of  accurate  and  complete 
recording  of  business  information.  ^ 

To  establish  a  correct  concept  of  what  constitutes 
profit. 

To  develop  the  habit  of  evaluating  business  records 
in  terms  of  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be 
applied.  i 

To  establish  the  economic  significance  of  “time” 
in  relation  to  money  and  profits.  ! 

To  develop  the  concept  that  business  success  is 
fundamentally  de|scndcnt  ii|xm  service  and  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

Two  hundred  sjKcific  nonvocational  ol> 
jeetives  of  elementary  bookkeeping  have  just 
been  presented,  classified  under  nine  general 
objectives.  All  of  them  have  to  do  specifi¬ 
cally  with  Ixjokkeeping.  The  proper  re¬ 
organization  of  instructional  materials  and 
teaching  procedures  will  make  it  possible  for 
all  of  them  to  be  taught  effectively  in  a  one- 
semester  course  in  elementary  bookkeeping. 

A  few  bookkeeping  teachers  have  ex-  ! 
pressed  the  fear  that  the  dropping  of  voca¬ 
tional  objectives  of  elementary  bookkeeping 
will  cause  the  course  to  “deteriorate”  to 
mere  general  business  information.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  A  realization  of  the  above  non¬ 
vocational  objectives  requires  a  high  type  of 
bookkeeping  instruction.  More  “debits  and 
credits”  must  be  learned  in  the  course — al¬ 
though  less  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
development  of  actual  recording  skill. 

A  one-semester  course  in  elementary  book¬ 
keeping  taught  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
preceding  nine  general  objectives  would  have 
high  educational  value  for  all  secondary 
students.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  con¬ 
stitute  valuable  tryout  or  prevocational  train¬ 
ing  for  the  few  who  wish  to  continue  with 
advanced  bookkeeping. 

•  A  READER  tells  us  that  she  announced  at  the 
opening  of  school  that  students  could  choose  one 
of  three  courses:  commercial,  college,  or  aca¬ 
demic.  One  lad  put  himself  down  for  the 
“epidemic.” 
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Why  Don’t  Our  Pupils 
Check  All  Their  Typing  Errors? 

WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

East  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RICjHTLY  we  typing  teachers  have  been 
criticized  severely  for  sitting  at  our 
desks  correcting  piles  of  papers. 
Some  of  us  will  probably  never  reform.  I 
surely  do  not  commend  working  feverishly 
far  into  the  night  every  night  after  having 
spent  five  or  six  peppy  periods  demonstrating 
and  checking  technique.  But  how,  then, 
shall  the  mass  of  papers  resulting  from  the 
daily  work  of  our  busy  pupils  be  checked 
and  rated.? 

If  you  have  gone  to  the  mat  with  that 
question,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  have 
been  wrestling  with  an  incubus  that  must 
be  thrown  off  liefore  we  can  get  down  to 
fundamentals.  The  question  for  typing 
teachers  to  answer  is:  Why  check  papers.? 

Let  us  start  our  thinking  together  on  this 
checking  problem  with  a  letter  written  to  me 
by  a  teacher  who  has  trained  many  typists 
in  the  100-word  class: 

My  pupils  check  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
I  have  just  checked  a  set  of  papers  and  found  that 
50  per  cent  marked  all  errors  and  25  cent  missed 
one  error.  This  indicates,  to  me  at  least,  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  dregs  at  the  bottom  of  the  class 
(about  10  per  cent),  my  students  check  honestly  and 
as  carefully  as  can  be  expected. 

What  About  Honesty? 

We  should  never  condemn  a  whole  people 
because  of  a  few  demagogues  among  them. 
Nor  should  we  lose  faith  in  our  pupils  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  10  per  cent  of  dregs  who 
will  never  be  of  much  account,  no  matter 
what  we  do  for  them  in  typing.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  do  not  l(X)k  favorably  upon  many 
schemes  advocated  to  prevent  cheating.  But 
do  not  class  me  among  those  mawkishly  sen¬ 
timental  Pollyannas  who  believe  all  is  sun¬ 
shine  and  light;  I  have  seen  too  much  cheat¬ 


ing  in  my  thirty  years’  experience  as  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  teacher. 

But  what  is  accomplished  by  acting  on 
the  premise,  as  some  of  our  educators  claim 
we  should,  that  pupils  “cannot  be  trusted  to 
rate  papers  honestly”,?  These  educators 
seem  to  imply  that  the  teacher  will  only  be 
making  the  cheats  into  liars,  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  pupil  will  admit  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  cheat  if  he  is  called  to  the  teach¬ 
er’s  desk  for  an  accounting.  Or  such  a  pupil 
would  soon  learn  what  it  means  to  be  called 
to  the  teacher’s  desk  and  “would  hesitate  to 
run  the  chance  of  being  called  up  again  to 
explain  unmarked  errors” — in  other  words, 
the  pupil  would  be  afraid. 

Nothing  is  said  about  what  fear  cannot  do; 
nothing  is  said  about  what  we  are  presuma¬ 
bly  training  him  for — business. 

Furthermore,  we  should,  so  these  educators 
tell  us,  require  the  pupil  to  rewrite  his  paper 
— punishment,  of  course,  but  with  the  pun¬ 
ishment  suiting  the  “crime.” 

Is  the  threat  of  punishment  a  stimulus  to 
make  intelligent  pupils  and/or  the  dregs 
choose  properly.?  Would  the  50  per  cent 
who  checked  all  errors  have  become  cheats 
if  our  threat  had  been  withdrawn.?  And 
doesn’t  rewriting  smack  of  the  outmoded 
punishment  of  writing  something  twenty- 
five,  fifty,  or  a  hundred  times.?  And  what 
good  does  the  rewriting  do  the  pupil?  (I 
assume  we  are  trying  to  do  him  some  good 
and  not  just  develop  a  feeling  of  self- 
righteousness.) 

At  times  we  boast  of  our  developing  char¬ 
acter  traits  in  our  pupils  through  our  in¬ 
struction,  but  just  as  often  we  seem  to  over¬ 
look  our  own  putting  into  practice  of  the 
corresponding  proper  attitudes. 
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Do  we  develop  a  sense  of  honesty  in  our 
pupils  by  questioning  their  honesty?  Frankly, 
to  be  “an  old  snoop”  makes  us  petty;  and 
to  act  as  if  our  pupils  were  dishonest  makes 
them  think  after  a  while  that  evidently  we 
expect  them  to  be — and  who  can  then  blame 
them  if  they  strive  to  oblige? 

Here’s  something  crystal-clear  from  the 
pen  of  Harold  H.  Smith^  that  I  know  man^ 
of  you  w'ill  like  to  reread  now': 

Stjmc  teachers  still  insist  on  checking  every  line  of 
practice  done  by  stuilents.  By  so  doing  they  train 
the  student  to  feel  that  he  is  not  resixjnsible  for  find¬ 
ing  his  errors.  This  is  the  most  disastrous  habit  a 
typist  can  bring  with  him  into  the  business  office. 
No  business  man  will  assume  the  role  of  checking 
clerk  when  he  can  get  plenty  of  typists  who  will  do 
it  for  him. 

But,  aside  from  the  training  in  irresjxjnsibility 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  any  principle  in  educa¬ 
tion,  this  practice  brings  in  its  train  another  even 
more  serious  result.  It  encourages  the  student  in  an 
attitude  which  too  often  prevails  in  our  schools — 
the  “get-by"  attitude.  “If  she  doesn’t  catch  me,  it’s 
all  right.”  A  student  working  on  this  principle  can 


never  become  enthusiastic  over  a  skill  subject.  Gin- 
sequently,  natural  interest  and  motivation  are  killed. 
Artificial  substitutes  arc  laboriously  created.  learn¬ 
ing  is  slow,  incomplete,  and  monotonous. 

Do  facts  warrant  our  assuming  a  pupil  is 
dishonest  or  careless  when  he  fails  to  check 
all  his  errors?  Later  on  I  shall  show  that 
the  answer  is  decidedly  in  the  negative. 

So  let  us  stop  trying  to  be  prison  guards 
suspecting  all  pupils  of  trying  to  put  some¬ 
thing  over  on  us.  Let’s  try  becoming  their 
friendly  guides  to  the  goal  of  successful 
typing.  Not  making  it  a  crime  to  check  all 
errors,  but  rather  bad  business,  robs  the  pupil 
of  any  thrill  of  trying  to  get  by — and  suc¬ 
ceeding  at  times.  And  let’s  not  fool  ourselves 
— we  cannot  see  every  uncaught  typing  error 
any  more  than  our  pupils  can.  Not  only  is 
it  true  that  typing  teachers  do  not  see  typing 
errors  in  their  own  articles,  but  scientific 
experiments  have  proved  that  100  per  cent 
error  checking  is,  in  a  practical  world,  im- 
jxjssible.  (To  be  continued) 


Typewriting  Habits  Multiply 

EDWARD  D.  KRAMER 

Head  of  Commerce  Department,  High  School,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


IN  teaching  a  habit-forming  skill  such  as 
typewriting,  many  of  us  fail  to  realize 
that  in  the  first  few  weeks — and  even 
in  the  first  few  days — students  form  habits 
that  will  remain  with  them.  Certain  courses 
of  study  in  typewriting  devote  considerable 
time  to  “correctives”  after  students  have 
completed  the  first  month  or  two  of  drill, 
but  habits,  once  formed,  are  very  difficult 
to  break  completely. 

Since  such  is  the  case,  it  behooves  us  as 
teachers  of  habits  to  insist  that  our  pupils 
develop  only  habits  that  should  be  kept 
after  the  keyboard  has  been  completely 
learned.  To  do  this  requires  infinite  pa¬ 
tience  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
for  in  an  average  classroom  there  will  be  at 
least  eight  different  types  of  bad  habits  in 

^Smith,  Harold  H.,  “The  Teaching  of  Typiewrit- 
ing,”  The  American  Shorthand  Teacher,  January, 
1931,  p.  168. 


the  process  of  formation  during  the  first 
week  of  school. 

I  mention  “eight  different  types”  because  I 
once  took  pains  to  watch  various  members 
of  a  typing  class  as  they  went  about  their 
daily  assignments. 

The  first  type  to  catch  my  attention  was 
the  most  common — the  swivel-head  typist. 
The  swivel-head  student  is  the  one  whose 
neck  is  in  perpetual  motion,  carrying  his 
eyes  from  the  book  to  the  keyboard,  from 
the  keyboard  to  the  paper,  and  then  back 
to  the  book.  How  he  maintains  his  balance 
is  mystifying,  for  the  ordinary  person  would 
soon  become  dizzy  from  making  so  many 
circuits.  The  expert  swivel-head,  however, 
can  keep  this  up  through  an  entire  exercise. 

The  next  most  common  mannerism  not 
included  in  a  regular  course  of  instruction 
is  that  of  the  memory  expert.  This  student 
takes  a  long,  lingering  look  at  the  first  line 
of  typing,  apparently  commits  it  to  memory, 
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r  and  then  proceeds  to  punch  it  out  on  the 
*5  typewriter,  meanwhile  watching  it  magical- 
=  ly  reveal  itself  on  the  paper  in  the  machine. 

^  When  he  has  completed  that  line,  he  memo- 
:  rizes  the  next  one  and  pounds  it  out  in  the 
I  old-fashioned  “nose  to  the  grindstone”  man- 
I  ner.  He  rarely  hits  a  wrong  key,  though 
i  frequently  he  loses  his  place  and  turns  in 
1  an  exercise  with  one  or  more  lines  out  of 
!  place  or  entirely  missing. 

Following  these  two  most  common  types, 

!and  occurring  mostly  among  older  boys  and 
girls,  comes  the  jace-and-head  scratcher.  Af¬ 
ter  reaching  the  end  of  a  line,  this  type  of 
I  student  relaxes  completely,  moves  around  in 
i  I  the  chair,  takes  both  hands  off  the  key- 

1  board,  and  scratches  vigorously  (if  a  boy) 
i  I  or  daintily  (if  a  girl)  the  face  or  the  head 
or  the  small  of  the  back.  When  done  with 
preening,  this  type  begins  to  hunt  for  the 
next  line  and  probably  finishes  only  half  an 
exercise  in  one  period. 

Closely  allied  with  the  third  type,  yet  more 
to  be  praised  than  that  type,  is  the  fidgeter — 
the  boy  or  girl  who  wants  to  remember 

I  where  that  next  key  is  located  but  cannot — 

I  so  he  scuffs  his  feet,  jiggles  his  fingers  up 
f  and  dow  n,  and  casts  his  eyes  fervently  about 
the  ceiling  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  able 
«  to  remember  the  location  of  the  key  before 
^  1  he  is  forced  to  look  at  the  w'all  chart  or  the 
I  keyboard.  His  one  claim  to  merit  is  that 
^  I  he  refuses  to  look  at  the  keyboard  until  he 
s  I  has  gone  through  all  his  gymnastics — not 

1 1  until  the  ritual  is  finished  will  he  peek. 

]  7'he  fifth  type  noticeable  in  the  melee  is 
iS  I  the  cusser — more  politely  called  the  ejacula- 
t-  i  tor.  This  student  is  conscientious  and  tries 
c  I  hard  to  follow'  the  teacher’s  directions  and 
is  jj  suggestions.  His  aim  is  to  produce  a  paper 
n  t  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible,  and  every  time 
k  he  makes  an  error  he  looks  at  his  paper,  lets 
:e  out  a  squawk,  and  then  throw's  eyes  and 
d  hands  toward  heaven  in  a  dramatic  gesture 
ly  of  appeal.  Why  won’t  his  luck  hold  when 
t»  he  follows  all  the  instructions  to  the  letter.^ 
e- 1  In  an  entirely  different  subdivision,  but 
at  I  still  included  in  the  same  category,  we  find 
m  i  the  typist  with  soldiers-on-parade  fingers. 
It  I  Every  time  he  pushes  the  space  bar  down  or 
ic  I  uses  the  shift  key  his  fingers  fly  out  rigidly 
y,  over  the  keyboard  and  stand  horizontally  at 


attention.  Sometimes  he  manages  to  get 
this  reaction  by  hitting  other  small-finger 
keys.  Having  left  the  guide  keys,  his  fin¬ 
gers  are  lost  until  he  painfully  and  care¬ 
fully  replaces  them.  Undoubtedly  at  the 
end  of  the  period  he  will  w'alk  out  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  to  hide  what  he  feels 
are  fingers  that  belong  on  a  shovel,  where 
power  means  more  than  technique. 

Next  comes  the  speed  demon.  Eager  to 
succeed  and  equally  as  eager  to  be  the  first 
one  through,  he  speeds  madly  over  the 
words  his  fingers  know  but  slows  up  at  the 
first  unfamiliar  combination,  looks  at  the 
keyboard  to  make  certain  of  the  keys,  and 
loses  his  place.  Having  found  the  place, 
he  realizes  he  has  lost  time  and  goes  into 
another  fury  of  effort.  This  goes  on  until 
he  discovers  a  major  error,  at  which  time  he 
wrenches  the  paper  from  the  machine  and 
begins  anew,  this  time  having  to  go  faster 
liecause  he  is  farther  than  ever  behind. 

Last,  and  more  to  be  commended  than 
upbraided,  is  Cautious  Charley.  Charley  is 
a  rather  good  student,  fairly  interested  in 
typew'riting,  and  heeds  all  the  teacher’s 
advice.  His  only  trouble  is  that  his  fingers 
w'on’t  behave  as  he  would  have  them  and  he 
has  to  feel  his  way  over  the  keyboard  with 
the  caution  of  a  blind  man  crossing  the 
street.  Perhaps  this  w'eakness  is  more  no¬ 
ticeable  among  girls  than  boys,  in  which 
case  the  type  is  called  Cautious  Cora. 

T eachers — Correct  Faults  Early 

I  have  mentioned  these  different  types  a 
trifle  cavalierly,  perhaps,  but  only  because 
I  feel  that  all  the  faults  mentioned  can  be 
ironed  out  if  the  necessary  steps  are  taken 
early  in  the  learning  process.  For  the  teach¬ 
er  to  allow  these  faults  to  develop  while 
checking  papers  or  planning  the  next  day’s 
work  is  nothing  less  than  criminal. 

Multiply  the  forty-odd  keys  on  the  type¬ 
writer  by  the  ten  fingers  of  the  hands  and 
add  a  whole  series  of  outside  possibili¬ 
ties,  and  you  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
number  of  faulty  habits  a  student  can  ac¬ 
quire  while  learning  the  keyboard.  Although 
99  per  cent  of  them  can  be  avoided,  not 
more  than  50  per  cent  can  be  cured  after 
half  a  year. 
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Report  of  Canadian  Gregg  Convention 

Held  ill  Hamilton,  Ontario 

The  eighth  annual  convention  ol  the  'IVanscription,”  prepared  by  Mr.  Wallace  W. 

Canadian  Gregg  Association  was  held  Renshaw,  manager  of  the  New  York  Office 

at  the  Royal  Connaught  Hotel,  Hamilton,  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  appears 

Ontario,  November  6.  The  president  of  the  in  this  issue.  Professor  J.  A.  Long’s  paper, 
association,  Mr.  J.  M.  Rosser,  principal  of  “Measurement  of  Personality,”  will  be  pub- 
St.  Thomas  Business  College,  presided.  lished  in  a  future  issue.  Professor  Long  is  a 

The  association  now  has  an  official  organ,  member  of  the  University  of  Toronto  faculty, 
the  Canadian  Cregg  News,  the  first  edition  Mr.  N.  W.  Park,  of  Park  Business  College, 
of  which  appeared  in  Hamilton,  delivered  an  excellent  address  on 
September,  1937.  A  “Shorthand  As  Applied  to  Beginners.”  His 

complete  report  of  paper  was  discussed  under  the  direction  of 

the  convention  will  Mr.  T.  W.  Oates,  principal  of  Central  High 
appear  in  this  School  of  Commerce,  Hamilton, 
month’s  issue  of  that  Miss  Irma  Wright  and  Mr.  Fred.  Jarrett, 

publication'.  manager  of  the  Canadian  office  of  the  Gregg 

Two  of  the  papers  Publishing  Company,  both  of  whom  arc 
delivered  before  the  known  throughout  Canada  and  the  United 

convention  will  be  States  for  their  typewriting  speed  ability, 

published  in  the  presented  a  practical  program  for  teaching 

B  E  W.  The  first  typewriting. 

paper,  “An  Effective  The  luncheon  address  was  delivered  by 
Plan  for  Teaching  Dr.  John  R.  Gregg.  Dr.  Gregg  brought  to 
the  association  his  impressions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Shorthand  Congress  held  in  London 
last  summer. 

The  following  new  officers  were  elected: 

President:  M.  C.  Roszcll,  Northern  Vocational 
School,  Toronto. 

Vice-president:  R.  E.  Clemens,  principal,  Canada 
Business  College,  Hamilton. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Miss  Jean  Crerar,  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  Toronto. 

Executive  Committee:  J.  M.  Rosser;  W.  F.  Mar¬ 
shall,  principal,  Wcstervclt  School,  London;  Frank 
Ward,  principal,  the  Gregg  College,  Toronto;  and 
Rothsay  E.  Clemens  Jean  Crerar  Fred.  Jarrett. 


Ixonomic  Geography  Scries — Topic  No.  5 

The 

Cooperative  Recitation 

WILLIAM  KESSELMAN 


Editor’s  Notk — Mr.  Kessclmau  presents  to  the 
round  table  on  economic  geography  a  cooperative 
movement  in  the  classroom  designed  to  arouse  indi¬ 
vidual  activity  and  group  cooperation  of  high  value. 

He  outlines  his  method  of  procedure  in  present¬ 
ing  the  broad  topic  of  Conservation.  A  similar  or¬ 
ganization  may  be  carried  out  in  the  study  of  com- 
iiUKlities.  For  example,  the  topic  Cereals  offers  an 
opjxirtunity  for  group  study  and  reixirts  on  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  rice;  Animal  Industries 
furnishes  the  basis  for  group  rejiurts  on  cattle,  dairy¬ 
ing,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  jxiultry. 

The  plan  offers  the  alert  teacher  a  means  of  vary¬ 
ing  daily  classroom  procedure  from  time  to  time  with 
an  increased  amount  of  supervised  pupil  activity. 
'Hie  panel  discussion  adds  interest  and  wider  partici¬ 
pation  in  many  adult  gatherings  and  is  an  attractive 
method  of  procedure  in  the  schoolroom. — Douci.as 
C.  Ridoley. 


OUR  usual  daily  recitation  procedure 
has  been  modified  with  good  results 
'  by  the  introduction  of  the  coopera¬ 

tive  recitation  for  a  portion  of  the  classroom 
activities. 

Two  factors  led  us  to  undertake  this 
i  method  in  some  of  our  junior  high  school 

*  classes,  especially  in  geography  and  reading; 

(1)  The  high  school  pupil  who  seldom  vol¬ 
unteers  to  recite  is  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
classroom  teacher;  this  non-participating  pu¬ 
pil  needs  guidance,  encouragement,  and  ac¬ 
tivity  suited  to  his  abilities.  (2)  Professor 
Harold  Groves,  in  an  address  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  principals  of  the  Milwaukee  schools, 
asked  this  question:  “Can  we  expect  Johnny 
to  cooperate  when  he  grows  up  if  every  day 
we  teach  him  to  compete  with  his  class¬ 
mates.?” 

Perhaps  the  type  of  recitation  discussed 
here  may  answer  in  part  Professor  Groves’s 
question. 


The  five  steps  in  the  development  of  the 
cooperative  recitation  are: 

1.  The  students  are  placed  in  groups  of  four  or 
five.  These  groups  are  formed  of  students  with  a 
like  degree  of  aggressiveness.  The  teacher  may  group 
them  according  to  his  own  observations  from  the 
results  of  a  test. 

2.  F^ach  group  is  assigned  a  problem;  as,  “Why  is 
conservation  making  great  strides  in  Wisconsin?” 
F'ach  student  works  independently  on  the  problem. 

3.  After  the  members  of  the  groups  have  finished 
their  individual  study  of  the  problem,  they  meet  as 
groups  to  discuss  and  organize  their  results. 

4.  The  students  then  recite  in  groups  in  the  form 
of  a  panel  discussion. 

5.  To  fix  the  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  minds 
of  the  students,  an  essay  is  required  of  each  student 
on  his  problem.  This  essay  requirement  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  device. 

During  the  preparatory  work,  some  of 
each  student’s  difficulties  will  appear.  When 
he  seeks  the  solution  of  his  problem,  he  may 
find  that  indexes  are  confusing,  that  he  can¬ 
not  find  readily  references  in  magazines,  that 
he  cannot  understand  new  terms,  and  that 
his  reading  vocabulary  is  limited.  Here  is 
the  teacher’s  opportunity  to  discover  each 
student’s  needs  and  to  direct  him  in  methods 
of  obtaining  and  interpreting  information. 

Developing  Speaking  Ability 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of 
the  cooperative  recitation  is  the  development 
of  the  ability  of  all  students  to  think  and 
speak  before  the  class.  Questions  from  the 
class,  directed  to  members  of  the  group, 
stimulate  both  the  one  asking  the  question 
and  the  members  of  the  panel.  Because  the 
rest  of  the  class  has  no  fear  of  showing 
their  lack  of  information  on  the  subject,  they 
ask  thought-provoking  questions. 

In  our  course  of  study,  forty  days  arc 
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allotted  to  the  study  of  the  geography  of 
Wisconsin.  We  use  fifteen  days,  or  three 
weeks,  in  developing  special  topics  through 
the  cooperative  recitation  as  just  outlined. 

Use  of  Guide  Sheet 

Each  student  is  given  a  mimeographed 
guide  sheet  of  all  the  problems  to  be  pre¬ 
sented.  They  are: 

1.  What  are  sonic  of  the  sjxcial  ways  in  which 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  make  a  living? 

2.  Why  has  Wisconsin  a  very  large  tourist  trade? 

3.  What  arc  some  of  the  Wisconsin  laws  that 
have  served  as  models  for  laws  passed  by  other 
states  and  by  the  Federal  Government? 

4.  Why  did  some  industries  start  in  Wisconsin? 

5.  How  docs  Wisconsin  educate  its  boys  and  girls? 

6.  What  industries  started  with  certain  immigra¬ 
tion  groups? 

7.  Why  is  conservation  making  great  ^  strides  in 
Wisconsin? 

Under  each  problem  the  student  finds  on 
the  sheet  certain  details  that  serve  as  a  guide. 
For  example,  No.  7  on  the  guide  sheet  is 
printed  thus: 

7.  Why  is  conservation  making  great  strides  in 
Wisconsin? 

a.  Wild-life  preserves. 

b.  Reforestation  work. 

c.  Forest-crop  laws. 

d.  Forest  preserves. 

e.  Fish-rearing  jxind  and  hatcheries. 

When  the  problem  is  presented  in  the 
final  discussion,  each  student  keeps  his  guide 
sheet  before  him  so  that  he  can  focus  his 
attention  on  what  is  being  discussed  and  ask 
questions  of  the  members  of  the  panel.  In 
this  way,  many  questions  are  brought  up  be¬ 
cause  the  student  has  no  fear  of  appearing 
ignorant.  He  is  encouraged  to  ask  for  in¬ 
formation  from  those  who  have  made  a  spe¬ 
cial  study  of  the  topic.  This  gives  the  pro¬ 
lific  reader  a  chance  to  show  what  he  has 
learned  on  the  subject  as  well  as  to  ask  related 
questions. 

When  the  guide  sheets  on  the  geography 
of  Wisconsin  are  first  distributed,  the  special 
topics  are  assigned  to  the  organized  groups. 
The  next  step  is  the  individual  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  problems.  The  teacher  must 
select  material  from  various  sources  and 
have  it  available  for  ready  reference  in  the 
classroom  or  in  the  school  library. 

Each  student  is  taught  to  organize  his 


^  About  William  Kesselman:  Graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Now  taking  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  at  Northwestern  University. 
Teaches  geography  in  the  Oklahoma  Avenue 
School,  Milwaukee.  Writes  for  the  Journal 
of  Geography,  Chief  professional  interest: 
the  teaching  of  social  science.  Hobby:  boys’ 
clubs. 


study  by  taking  two  sheets  of  paper  and  al¬ 
lowing  half  a  page  for  each  of  the  five  items 
under  the  problem.  That  is,  he  writes  at  the 
top  of  the  first  sheet:  a.  Wild -life  preserves. 

At  the  middle  of  the  page  he  writes:  b.  Re¬ 
forestation  tvorf^.  On  the  other  side  of  the  | 
sheet  he  writes:  c.  Forest-crop  laws.  Halfway  I 
down  on  that  page  he  writes:  d.  Forest  pre¬ 
serves.  And  on  the  next  sheet  he  writes: 
e.  Fish-rearing  ponds  and  hatcheries. 

As  the  student  finds  appropriate  informa¬ 
tion,  he  makes  note  of  it  at  the  proper  place  f 
on  the  sheets.  These  notes  serve  as  a  basis  I 
for  his  contribution  in  the  panel  discussion  ! 
and  for  his  essay. 

Bulletin  180,  published  by  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  is 
the  most  complete  and  recent  publication  on 
Wisconsin.  Since  each  .student  is  supplied 
with  a  copy,  he  turns  to.  that  reference  first. 
The  Bulletin  is  not  indexed,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  carefully  look  through  the  pam¬ 
phlet  for  appropriate  information.  The 
teacher  can  use  this  publication  as  a  means  I 
of  instructing  students  how  to  use  reference 
sources  for  finding  information  on  special 
topics. 

Apportionment  of  Time 

To  complete  the  seven  problems  of  the 
Wisconsin  assignment,  the  following  time 
schedule  is  used: 

1.  Two  45-minutc  periods  of  supervised  individ¬ 
ual  study.  Many  pupils  spend  some  time  at  home 
studying  the  pamphlets  obtained  on  the  subject,  all 
of  which  may  be  taken  home  overnight. 

2.  One  45-minutc  periotl  of  supervised  group 
study.  During  this  period,  each  group  plans  its  work 
preparatory  to  the  panel  discussion  before  the  class. 

If  this  period  is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  organi¬ 
zation,  the  groups  meet  for  further  conference  at 
periods  that  they  choose  themselves. 

3.  Each  of  the  seven  problems  requires  45  to  65 
minutes  for  presentation;  from  ten  to  twelve  periods 
are  necessary  to  complete  the  reports  for  class  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  subject  of  Wisconsin  is  covered  in  this 
way  in  about  three  weeks. 
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The  reports  begin  the  fourth  recitation 
period  after  the  unit  is  introduced.  When 
topic  No.  7  is  presented,  the  chairman  of 
this  group  opens  the  panel  discussion  by 
reading  the  problem:  “Why  is  conservation 
making  great  strides  in  Wisconsin?”  He 
then  announces  the  first  topic  of  the  day: 
“Wild-life  preserves.”  One  member  of  the 
group  presents  his  discussion  of  the  topic; 
then  other  members  of  the  panel  add  to  the 
discussion.  This  is  followed  by  a  discussion, 
which  consists  of  questions  from  the  class 
and  answ’ers  by  members  of  the  panel. 

When  the  first  topic  is  completed,  the 
chairman  announces  the  next  topic:  “Refor¬ 
estation  work.”  This  topic  is  then  taken  up 
in  a  similar  manner. 

When  the  five  subjects  have  been  discussed, 
some  member  of  the  class  asks  a  question, 
which  aids  in  summarizing  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem.  dTic  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to 


direct  a  proper  summary,  by  asking  ques¬ 
tions  himself  or  making  additions  as  a 
member  of  the  class.  At  times  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  irrelevant  discussion  that 
may  arise.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  class 
stays  with  the  subject. 

The  Essay 

To  complete  the  unit  of  work,  each  stu¬ 
dent  writes  in  his  own  words  what  he  has 
learned  about  each  one  of  the  five  topics 
discussed  under  the  problem.  This  tends  to 
fix  the  thoughts  in  his  mind  and  gives  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  use  of  language  for  a  real  purpose. 

The  teacher  of  geography  and  the  teacher 
of  English  may  well  cooperate  in  making  this 
essay  an  exercise  in  English  composition  as 
well  as  an  exercise  in  geography.  Students 
will  be  stimulated  to  do  their  best  composi¬ 
tion  work  if  tivo  teachers  are  to  read  and 
evaluate  it. 

This  method  is  also  applicable  for  sub¬ 
jects  other  than  the  social  studies.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory 
when  used  in  other  classes  as  well. 


Editor's  Note — For  dividing  students  into  homo¬ 
geneous  groups  of  four  or  five  members,  Mr.  Kesscl- 
man  has  devised  a  valuable  Recitation  Attitude  Test. 
Space  does  not  permit  its  inclusion  with  this  article, 
but  interested  persons  may  obtain  a  copy  by  sending 
10  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  to  William  Kesselman, 
Oklahoma  Avenue  School,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 


I  Southern  Business  Education  Association 

Report  of  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention 


The  Southern  Business  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  fifteenth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  during  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Dodd,  of  State  Teachers  College,  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  presided,  and  the  program 
was  conducted  as  outlined  in  the  October 
BEW  (page  142). 

The  state  of  West  Virginia  was  formally 
annexed  to  the  territory  of  this  association, 
and  the  memliership  of  the  association  was 
reported  to  have  been  increased  400  per  cent 
during  the  past  year.  This  year  the  member¬ 


ship  is  expected  to  reach  the  1,000  mark. 

The  chairmen  of  the  following  local  com¬ 
mittees,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ray 
Abrams,  principal  of  the  Joseph  A.  Maybin 
School  for  Graduates,  New'  Orleans,  outdid 
themselves  in  the  hospitality  extended  to  all. 

Banquet:  Josic  Thomas,  principal  of  John  McDon- 
ogh  High  School. 

Dance:  Auguste  J.  Tctc,  assistant  superintendent  of 
New’  Orleans  public  schools. 

Luncheon:  Emma  Pritchard  Cooley,  director  of 
vocational  guidance.  New  Orleans  public  schools. 

Tour  Through  Vieux  Carre:  Ruby  V.  Perry,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Margaret  C.  Hanson  Teachers  College. 
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Dr.  Noel,  Mrs.  De  Armond,  Mr.  Harwell,  Miss.Vbrams,  Mr.  Hl  mphrey,  Mr.  Lawrence 


Harbor  Trip:  Hazel  Drysdalc,  principal  of  Joseph 
Kohn  High  School  for  Commerce. 

Publicity:  Lionel  Bourgeois,  district  superintendent 
of  New  Orleans  public  schools. 

Printing:  Alice  M.  Harte,  principal  of  Martin  Behr- 
man  High  School. 

Pinances:  Rose  Ferran,  principal  of  Charles  J.  Coi- 
ton  School. 

City  Membership:  Ida  Coburn,  principal  of  Henry 
W.  Allen  School. 

Music:  Mary  M.  Conway,  director  of  music  of 
New  Orleans  public  schools. 

Information  Booth,  Sale  of  Tickjets:  Arthur  J. 
Scott,  principal  of  Samuel  J.  Peters  Boys  High  School 
of  Commerce. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President:  Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  DeArmond,  Wheeler 
Business  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama. 

First  Vice-president:  Miss  Ray  Abrams,  Joseph  A. 
Maybin  School  for  Graduates,  New  Orleans. 

Second  Vice-president:  Thomas  W.  Noel,  Win- 
ihrop  (>>llege.  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

Secretary:  Clyde  W.  Humphrey.  University  of 
Tennessee,  Knoxville  (reelected  for  fourth  consecu¬ 
tive  term). 

Treasurer:  L.  C.  Harwell,  Robert  E.  Lee  High 
School,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Editor  of  the  Magazine:  A.  J.  Lawrence,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington  (reelected  for  fourth 
consecutive  term). 

Public  School  Division 

Chairman:  Howard  Bogner,  Joseph  A.  Maybin 
School  for  Graduates,  New  Orleans. 

Vice-chairman:  Mrs.  Adcle  Lowrance,  Lee  Edwards 
High  School,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Secretary:  Mario  Parks,  Commercial  High  School, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 


OlLLF.GF.  AND  UNIVF:RSirV  DIVISION 

chairman:  Hollis  PresUin  Guy,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lexington. 

Vice-chairman:  Elise  Davis,  State  College  for 
Women,  Columbus,  Mississippi. 

Secretary:  Anne  Hammond,  Western  Carolina 
Teachers  College,  Cullowhec,  North  Carolina. 

Private  School  Division 

Chairman:  R.  W.  Massey,  West  Tennessee  Business 
College,  Jackson. 

Vice-chairman:  F.  C.  Browning,  Massey  Business 
College,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Secretary:  Mary  A.  Butler,  Bristol  Commercial  Col¬ 
lege,  Bristol,  Tennessee. 

The  Executive  Board 

Mrs.  Gertrude  G.  DeArmond,  chairman;  Clyde  W. 
Humphrey,  secretary;  Miss  Ray  Abrams;  J.  Dew¬ 
berry  Copeland,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 
Florida;  J.  H.  Dodd;  Charles  C.  Fichtner,  University 
of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas;  L.  C.  Harwell; 
A.  J.  Lawrence;  A.  B.  Liles,  Commercial  High  School, 
Atlanta,  Georgia;  Thomas  W.  Noel;  Willard  j. 
Wheeler,  Wheeler  Business  Cxillege,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

C.  C.  Dawson,  Berea  College,  Berea,  Kentucky; 
Marguerite  Goen,  State  College  for  Women,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Mississippi;  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Woman’s  College, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro;  H.  M. 
Norton,  Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge. 

Winfred  R.  Harris,  Salem  College,  Salem,  West 
Virginia;  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  University  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Knoxville;  F.  DeVere  Smith,  Limestone  Col¬ 
lege,  Gaffney,  South  Carolina;  Robert  J.  Young, 
Woodrow  Wilson  High  School,  Portsmouth, 
V'irginia. 

The  association  voted  to  hold  its  next  meet¬ 
ing  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Consumer  Economics 


A.  O. 

COLVIN,  Ph.D. 


SOMETHING  constructive  and  effective 
must  be  done  about  teaching  business 
and  economic  principles  to  all  high 
school  students.  The  complexity  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  business  and  our  economic  system 
has  increased  rapidly.  During  this  period  of 
economic  development,  education  has  been 
lagging  in  the  function  of  preparing  young 
people  to  assume  the  economic  responsibili¬ 
ties  that  are  thrust  upon  them  when  they 
meet  the  common  experiences  of  life. 

This  criticism  is  pointed  directly  at  the 
public  school  system,  and  especially  at  its  ad¬ 
ministrators  who  have  been  so  deeply  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  so-called  “cultural”  asjiects  of 
public  education  that  they  have  neglected 
the  most  important  and  significant  interest 
of  man  in  his  struggle  for  existence. 

Public  school  administrators  who  have 
shown  some  interest  in  this  important  prob¬ 
lem  of  education  have  often  been  victims  of 
commercial  propaganda.  Even  if  their  in¬ 
terests  respond  to  the  need  for  the  teaching 
of  business  and  economic  principles,  they  are 
not  qualified  through  preparation  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  administer  and  direct  effective 
programs  and  courses  in  this  field.  Wyand 
emphasizes  this  criticism  of  public  education 
when  he  says:' 

ITic  schoolroom  has  been  transformed  many 
times  from  an  educational  institution  into  a  highly 
organize*!  agency  for  the  indoctrination  of  the 
student  along  lines  that  arc  conventionally  profitable 
to  private  enterprise.  This  may  not  be  a  deliberate 
process  but  it  nonetheless  obtains.  It  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there  are  only  a  very 
few  secondary  or  high  schools  in  the  country  in 
which  a  teacher  would  be  jH-rmitte*!  to  tleiiounce 

*  Wyaml,  C.  S.,  “  I'he  Mcoiiomics  of  CA>nsuinp- 
lion,”  p.  3S2.  '1  he  Macmillan  Company,  New 

York,  1937. 


prevailing  commercial  practices  or  to  disparage  any 
product  by  name,  however  deleterious  its  nature 
or  fraudulent  its  claims,  unless  its  dangers  had 
achieved  the  status  of  a  public  scandal.  Even  to 
conduct  an  experimental  analysis  of  well-known 
branded  protlucts  is  to  court  a  controversy  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  And  to  suggest  that  the 
student  be  given  a  systematic  training  in  com¬ 
mercial  fraud  detection  might  ultimately  end  in  the 
instructor’s  dismissal. 

The  fact  that  such  training  would  have  great 
practical  value  for  most  of  the  students  is  of  no 
consequence.  .although  most  of  the  girls  will 
eventually  marry  and  have  as  their  chief  economic 
function  the  important  and  difficult  task  of  ex¬ 
pending  an  inadequate  family  income,  they  arc 
deprived  of  their  one  chance  to  learn  efficient  buy¬ 
ing  methods  because  the  school  is  a  public  institu¬ 
tion.  Although  it  is  everywhere  apparent  that  the 
average  man’s  chances  of  materially  expanding  his 
income  arc  slight,  the  whole  educational  system 
emphasizes  the  boy’s  training  as  a  producer  and 
ignores  his  function  as  a  consumer.  And  although 
the  economic  structure  is  in  a  plight  from  un- 
profitahle  overproduction,  the  modern  educator 
stresses  productivity  with  an  enthusiasm  equalled 
only  by  his  indifference  to  the  problems  of  efficient 
production. 

Economics  of  Consumption  Neglected 

The  producer’s  viewpoint  gets  a  full  share 
of  emphasis  in  the  treatment  of  economic 
principles  and  problems  that  are  presented  by 
writers  and  teachers  of  economics.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  has  been  made  to  speed  up  production 
and  to  favor  the  productive  activities.  Com¬ 
paratively  little  space  in  publications  for 
school  use  has  been  devoted  to  the  economics 
of  consumption,  except  as  it  is  directly  and 
closely  related  to  the  productive  processes. 

It  is  an  interesting  observation  that,  since 
so  much  has  l^een  said  and  written  about 
consumer  economics  recently,  certain  com¬ 
mercial  interests  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
aid  (.i^)  in  this  movement.  Of  course,  com¬ 
mercial  interests  have  always  lieen  interested 
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in  consumer  education  that  would  tend  to 
make  consumers  buy  more  goods  from  these 
particular  commercial  interests. 

Effective  and  useful  consumer  business  and 
economic  education  has  been  neglected  by 
those  responsible  for  the  program  of  public 
education.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for  the 
inclusion  of  content  material  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  high  school  that  will  make  the 
student  conscious  of  his  economic  responsi 
bility;  that  will  make  him  better  qualified 
to  protect  his  own  best  interests  as  he  uses 
the  services  of  business;  that  will  give  him 
a  better  understanding  of  the  institution  of 
business  and  its  true  functions  as  a  servant 
of  mankind;  that  will  give  him  a  desire  to 
do  everything  in  his  jxiwer  to  help  eliminate 
the  evils  and  malpractices  in  business;  that 
will  qualify  him  to  make  sound  judgments 
concerning  economic  issues  that  will  have 
wide  social  significance. 

This  problem  is  too  big  to  be  solved  by 
any  one  subject-matter  department.  But  it 
is  not  too  big  to  be  considered  seriously  by 
several  departments,  and  each  may  have  a 
contribution  to  make.  The  department  of 
business  education  in  the  high  school  is  in  a 
position  to  make  a  valuable  contribution  if 
a  focal  point  from  which  to  start  can  be 
found.  We  were  presumptions  enough  to 
suggest  the  focal  point  in  the  outline  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Business  Education 


World.  The  place  in  the  curriculum,  the  ob¬ 
jectives,  and  the  nature  of  the  content  ma¬ 
terial  were  outlined  for  a  course  in  consumer 
economics. 

In  summary,  then,  the  terms  “consumer 
economics”  and  “general  business  education” 
should  not  be  used  interchangeably.  General 
business  education,  in  whatever  form  it  has 
been  presented  in  the  past,  has  faithfully  pre¬ 
sented  the  businessman’s  viewpoints  and  has 
said,  in  effect,  “Now,  children,  here  is  the 
way  business  is  conducted,  this  is  what  it  is, 
and  whether  you  like  it  or  not  you  must  be 
prepared  to  conform.”  Rather,  we  should 
have  said,  “Let’s  take  a  look  at  business  and 
this  economic  structure.  What  is  it  and  how 
does  it  work?  Wherein  is  it  faulty  and 
w’eak,  and  w'hat  can  be  done  about  it?  Can 
we  find  out  anything  through  the  study  of 
business  that  will  make  the  consumer’s  dol¬ 
lar  go  farther  and  buy  more  and  better  satis¬ 
factions?” 

It  will  take  time,  of  course,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  emphasize  the  consumer  aspects 
of  the  problem,  in  order  to  catch  up  with  the 
producer  emphasis  that  has  taken  such  a 
lead.  Eventually  there  should  be  well- 
balanced  emphasis  placed  on  each  of  the  tw'o 
interests  represented  in  the  program.  Fair 
and  unbiased  information  should  be  given 
concerning  the  institution  of  business  and 
the  American  economic  structure. 
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No.  5  —  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher 


Emotional 

Disorders  of  Speech 


DOROTHY  I.  MULGRAVE,  Ph.D. 


A  PREVIOUS  article  in  this  series  (No¬ 
vember,  1937)  dealt  with  organic 
speech  disorders.  There  are  other 
types  of  disorders  that  manifest  themselves 
in  various  ways  in  speech.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  of  these  so-called  “emotional”  disorders 
are  stammering,  neurotic  lisping,  and  neu¬ 
rotic  hoarse  voice. 

Stammering 

The  term  “stammering,”  which  is  now 
used  interchangeably  with  “stuttering,”  indi¬ 
cates  any  habitual  hesitation  or  repetition  of 
the  sounds  of  speech. 

Whenever  we  find  a  number  of  books  all 
stating  emphatically  the  cause  and  cure  of 
a  malady,  and  all  disagreeing  basically,  we 
may  be  sure  that  not  much  is  known  about 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

Many  theories  have  been  evolved  concern¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  stammering.  Despite  years 
of  research,  however,  no  single  cause  of 
stammering  has  ever  been  isolated.  There 
are  a  number  of  etiological  factors  involved 
in  stammering  that  make  it  impossible  to 
isolate  any  one  factor  as  the  sole  cause.  Over 
a  period  of  years,  however,  the  point  of  view 
concerning  this  malady  has  been  changed, 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  considered  a  physio¬ 
logical  defect  but  rather  a  mental  blocking. 

The  problem  of  stammering  is  particularly 
baffling  to  the  classroom  teacher.  A  child 
who  stammers  badly  in  speech  may  sing 
without  hesitance.  One  who  stammers  when 
he  recites  may  speak  without  difficulty  on 
the  playground  or  at  home;  likewise,  one 
who  stammers  at  home  may  not  stammer  in 
school.  One  who  stammers  on  some  sounds 
may  not  stammer  on  others,  or  he  may  stam¬ 
mer  on  a  sound  only  when  it  begins  a  word. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of  the  teacher, 
such  fluctuations  may  constitute  stubborn¬ 
ness,  perversity,  or  a  desire  to  be  released 
from  recitation.  This  is  an  unfortunate  at¬ 
titude  for  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil, 
because  the  teacher  who  regards  stammering 
as  a  mere  manifestation  of  perversity  will 
never  be  able  to  understand  or  aid  the  stam¬ 
merer;  likewise,  the  stammerer  who  is  aware 
that  he  is  being  unfairly  judged  will  only 
stammer  more  violently.  In  short,  if  a  teach¬ 
er  is  to  aid  the  stammerer,  he  must,  first  of 
all,  establish  a  sympathetic  contact  with  the 
stammerer. 

Theories  of  Causation 

Physiological.  There  are  a  number  of  in¬ 
vestigators  in  the  field  who  still  regard  the 
physiological  aspect  as  the  most  important 
of  the  etiological  factors  involved  in  the 
causation  of  stammering.  The  usual  physio¬ 
logical  theory  is  that  there  is  a  laryngial 
cramp  that  causes  the  vocal  cords  to  press 
together,  resulting  in  a  blocking  in  phona- 
tion. 

Dr.  Twittmeyer,  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege,  has  experimented  with  stammerers  to 
determine  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  their 
lungs.  His  experiments  indicate  that  stam¬ 
merers  have  a  higher  carbon  dioxide  content 
than  non-stammerers.  His  studies  also  show 
respiratory  irregularities  that  he  believes  to 
be  significant  in  the  cause  and  cure  of 
stammering. 

The  studies  of  the  bio-chemistry  of  stam¬ 
mering  that  have  been  made  by  Kopp  have 
been  concerned  with  the  evidences  of  changes 
in  the  blood  chemistry,  glands  of  internal 
secretion,  food,  diet,  and  other  factors  stress¬ 
ing  the  physiological  basis  of  stammering. 
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Other  investigators  are  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  a  glandular  basis  for  stammer¬ 
ing.  Studies  of  the  glandular  system  that 
arc  now  in  progress  may  reveal  important 
facts  concerning  glandular  imbalance. 

Psychological.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  psychiatric  theories  of  causation  tend  to 
eliminate  physiological  causes  automatically. 
Dr.  Alfred  Adler  of  the  psychiatric  school 
describes  stammering  as  a  psychoneurosis 
with  psychoanalysis  the  only  remedy.  Other 
psychiatrists  have  stressed  the  fact  that  stam¬ 
mering  is  an  attention-getting  device,  the 
symptom  of  an  inferiority  complex.  The 
block  in  phonation  may  indicate  that  the 
stammerer  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  to  his  fellows. 

Neurological.  Those  interested  in  the  neu¬ 
rological  causes  of  stammering  draw  their 
conclusions  chiefly  from  various  aspects  of 
the  theory  of  cerebral  confusion.  One  of  the 
exponents  of  this  theory  is  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Hlumel,  who  several  years  ago  advanced  the 
theory  that  stammering  is  the  result  of  an 
amplified  transitory  amnesia.  His  theory  was 
that,  when  the  stammerer  tried  to  utter  a 
specific  sound,  he  was  momentarily  deprived 
of  the  auditory  image  of  the  word  he  was 
trying  to  pronounce;  hence  he  was  unable  to 
utter  it. 

Dr.  Swift,  another  exponent  of  the  neu¬ 
rological  basis  of  stammering,  has  worked  for 
a  number  of  years  on  the  idea  that  stammer¬ 
ing  is  caused  by  a  weakness,  temporary  or 
[permanent,  in  the  area  of  visual  imagery 

Another  theory  that  has  been  widespread 
within  the  past  few  years  is  that  advanced  by 
Dr.  Lee  Travis.  The  basis  of  this  theory  is 
cerebral  dominance.  By  cerebral  dominance 
is  meant  that  in  a  right-handed  person  the 
movements  of  the  right  hand  are  controlled 
by  the  left  lobe  of  the  brain,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  left  hand  are  controlled  by  the 
right  lobe.  Many  persons,  however,  show  no 
marked  motor  lead. 

In  the  absence  of  dominance,  there  is  likely 
to  result  a  cerebral  confusion  that  manifests 
itself  in  stammering.  The  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  theory  has  indicated  that  a  nat¬ 
urally  left-handed  person  who  is  forced  to  Ik 
right-handed  is  likely  to  stammer  as  a  result 
of  cerebral  interference. 


Many  left-handed  persons  become  ambi¬ 
dextrous  or  right-handed  liecause  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  right-handed  world.  Not  all  of 
them  stammer;  indeed,  many  never  know 
that  they  are  left-handed  until  they  are  tested. 

The  Teacher’s  Problem 

When  one  considers  this  conflicting  mass 
of  theories,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  class¬ 
room  teacher  may  lie  baffled  by  stammering. 
Perhaps  the  most  imjxirtant  single  factor  for 
him  to  know'  aliout  stammering  is  that  the 
cause  is  still  unknown.  As  in  personality 
and  liehavior  problems,  there  are  probably 
innumerable  causative  factors.  If  the  cause 
or  causes  are  ever  isolated,  it  will  then  be 
more  feasible  to  suggest  a  “sure  cure.” 

The  following  are  some  of  the  important 
points  about  stammering  that  may  be  of 
value  to  the  classroom  teacher: 

1.  Stammerinji  is  not  an  indication  of  jicrvcrsity. 
It  is  a  mental  blcKkinji  that  manifests  itself  in  an 
involuntary  articulatory  breakdown. 

2.  Stammerers  generally  show  no  marked  differ- 
cnce  in  I.Q.  from  non-stammerers,  if  one  assumes 
that  the  normal  range  lies  between  90  and  110. 

3.  The  males  outnumber  the  females. 

4.  The  number  of  children  who  begin  to  stam¬ 
mer  during  their  school  careers  is  probably  twice 
the  number  of  those  who  begin  to  stammer  before 
they  go  to  school. 

5.  Many  more  boys  begin  to  stammer  during  the 
first  five  years  of  their  schooling  than  begin  to  stam¬ 
mer  before  their  school  life. 

6.  The  stammerer  should  be  watched  carefully  for 
fatigue,  restlessness,  evidence  of  malnutrition,  or 
undue  glandular  activity.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  ascertain  the  child’s  general  health  habits. 
It  is  well  for  the  classroom  teacher  to  enlist  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  school  doctor  in  this  regard.  If  there 
is  a  speech  clinic  in  the  school,  this  information  will, 
of  course,  be  more  readily  available  than  if  the 
teacher  has  to  depend  on  his  own  resources. 

7.  Stammering  is  very  difficult  to  cure;  many 
authorities  believe  it  is  incurable.  In  many  cases, 
even  though  a  patient  is  thought  to  be  cured,  he  is 
likely  to  have  what  is  known  as  a  lapse  or  a  jKrio<l 
in  which  he  will  revert  to  stammering  under  emo¬ 
tional  stimulus. 

8.  Cooperation  with  the  family  is  imixirtant  if 
the  teacher  is  to  ascertain  very  much  about  the  child's 
reaction  to  his  family  ami  their  attitude  toward  his 
handicap. 

Corrective  Procedures 

.\libough  the  classroom  teacher  cannot  be 
exjiected  to  devote  too  much  time  to  stam- 
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merers,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  he 
can  include  in  his  general  program  special 
consideration  for  him. 

Since  the  stammerer  is  likely  to  feel  in¬ 
ferior  or  badly  adjusted  to  the  group,  he 
should  be  given  as  many  non-speaking  tasks 
in  the  class  as  can  be  provided.  He  may,  for 
example,  keep  attendance  records,  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  distribution  of  supplies,  take 
care  of  flowers,  or  go  on  errands.  When  pos¬ 
sible,  he  should  be  praised  for  his  endeavors 
in  any  task. 

Questions  should  be  so  phrased  that  the 
stammerer  may  reply  briefly,  preferably  in 
monosyllables,  in  the  beginning.  It  is  well 
to  have  him  sit  in  the  front  of  the  room  if 
he  will  not  be  unduly  conspicuous. 

The  stammerer  should  not  be  required  to 
write  the  answers  to  questions  answered  ver¬ 
bally  by  his  classmates.  The  theory  that  we 
learn  to  do  by  doing  works  in  speech  as  well 
as  in  other  fields.  Even  though  the  stam¬ 
merer’s  knowledge  of  his  material  may  be 
covered  by  written  work,  he  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  reply  orally  so  that  he  will 
feel  of  the  group  rather  than  apart  from  it. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  stam¬ 
merer  ever  be  ridiculed  by  his  classmates. 
Their  cooperation  must  be  gained  in  encour¬ 
aging  him  and  making  him  feel  at  ease.  The 
most  well-intentioned  efforts  of  teachers  are 
likely  to  meet  with  failure  unless  the  stam¬ 
merer  is  helped  to  find  security  and  ease  in 
his  classroom  circle.^ 

Neurotic  Lisping 

If  there  is  no  physiological  reason  for  lisp¬ 
ing,  and  if  in  spite  of  corrective  work  the 
patient  seems  to  make  no  progress  toward 
losing  the  lisp,  he  may  have  the  type  of  lisp 
that  is  designated  as  neurotic.  This  kind  of 
lisp  accompanies  sjieech  that  is  generally  in¬ 
fantile  and  that  apparently  persists  because 
the  patient,  either  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  desires  to  keep  the  lisp.  It  is  usually 
connected  with  a  desire  not  to  grow  up. 

Corrective  Procedures 

Before  much  progress  can  I-h;  made  with 

'Raubkheck,  Letitia,  “'Ihe  Stuttering  Child.”  The 
Spokjen  Word.  The  Good  Sjicech  Society  of  New 
York,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  November,  1933,  pp.  8-9. 
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the  neurotic  lisper,  the  cause  of  the  desire  to 
keep  the  lisp  should  be  ascertained,  if  possi¬ 
ble.  The  teacher  is  frequently  helped  if  he 
knows  the  attitude  of  the  family  toward  the 
child,  that  is,  if  he  is  pampered  or  waited  on 
or  if  he  wins  attention  because  of  his  child¬ 
ish  mannerisms.  Cooperation  with  the  fam¬ 
ily  in  attempting  to  make  the  child  more 
responsible  may  be  a  helpful  procedure. 

As  in  all  emotional  disorders  affecting 
speech,  the  first  requisite  is  a  sympathetic  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  toward  the 
child.  One  approach  to  the  problem  of  cor¬ 
rection  is  through  the  use  of  words  that  the 
child  already  pronounces  correctly. 

Neurotic  Hoarse  Voice 

Neurotic  hoarse  voice  is  primarily  associa¬ 
ted  with  extreme  nervousness  or  hysteria,  or 
with  a  feeling  of  inferiority  sometimes  racial 
in  origin.  Superficial  observation  seems  to 
indicate  that  peoples  with  a  long  history  of 
oppression  have  many  hoarse-voice  problems. 

Much  sociological  study  is  needed  to  throw 
light  on  this  problem,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  teacher  is  confronted  at  all  school  levels 
with  the  hoarse  voice  that  is  due  to  fear,  ner¬ 
vous  instability,  or  inferiority.  If  there  is  no 
physiological  basis  that  can  be  discovered  for 
the  hoarse  voice,  and  no  history  of  a  con¬ 
genital  hoarse  voice,  an  emotional  cause 
should  be  sought. 

Corrective  Procedures 

In  general,  the  patient  suffering  from  neu¬ 
rotic  hoarse  voice  should  be  given  treatment 
similar  to  that  given  to  the  stammerer  or  to 
the  neurotic  lisper.  He  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  an  integral  part  of  the  group 
because  of  the  responsibilities  given  him.  He 
should  be  praised  for  tasks  well  done.  Atten¬ 
tion  should  never  be  focused  on  his  speech 
disorders,  and  he  should  not  be  made  to  feel 
inferior. 
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TAMES  O.  McKINSEY,  chairman  of  the 
^  board  of  Marshall  Field  &  Company, 
died  of  pneumonia  on  Noveml^r  30  after  a 
brief  illness. 

In  addition  to  his  chairmanship  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &  Company,  Mr.  McKinsey  was 


on  the  board  of  directors  of  several  large  cor¬ 
porations,  on  the  board  of  trustees  of  sev¬ 
eral  educational  and  social  organizations,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce.  He  was  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
was  born  in  Gamma,  Missouri,  the  son  of 
James  Madison  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Logan 
McKinsey. 

In  his  early  youth,  Mr.  McKinsey  mani¬ 
fested  the  propensity  for  study  in  the  field  of 


Manser,  Ruth  B.,  Manual  of  Speech  Correction  on 
the  Contract  Plan.  New  York:  Prcnticc-Hall,  1935. 
McDowell,  Elizabeth  V.,  Educational  and  Emotional 
Adjustments  of  Stuttering  Children.  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1928. 

Mulgravc,  Dorothy  1.,  Speech  for  the  Classroom 
Teacher.  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1936. 

Parsons,  B.  S.,  Left-Handedness,  a  Kew  Interpreta¬ 
tion.  New  Y'ork:  Macmillan,  1924. 

Raubicheck,  Lctitia,  “The  Stuttering  Child.”  The 
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Nov.  1933. 
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l^throp,  Lee  and  Shepard,  1934. 

business  management  that  later  influenced 
his  wide  interests.  From  the  State  Teachers 
College  at  Warrensburg,  Missouri,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  Pd.B.  in  1913,  and  a 
year  later  an  LL.B.  degree  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas.  At  the  University  of 
Chicago,  he  subsequently  earned  the  degree 
of  Ph.B.  and  his  master’s  degree. 

Mr.  McKinsey  began  his  career  as  a  high 
school  commercial  teacher,  but  soon  added 
to  his  duties  a  professional  advisory  practice 
in  accounting.  His  aptitude  for  this  special¬ 
ized  w’ork  caused  his  services  to  be  in  de¬ 
mand  by  large  corporations  all  over  the 
country.  His  own  firm,  James  O.  McKinsey 
&  Company,  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
his  activities  in  the  successful  solution  of 
business  management  problems.  Mr.  McKin¬ 
sey  retained  the  active  management  of  this 
company  until  October,  1935,  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  jx)sition  of  chairman  and  senior 
executive  officer  of  Marshall  Field  &  Com¬ 
pany,  the  position  he  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Mr.  McKinsey  was  the  author  of  several 
well-known  and  widely  used  texts  on  book¬ 
keeping,  accounting,  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  was  in  great  demand  as  a  public 
speaker  because  of  his  pertinent  and  vigorous 
handling  of  business  topics. 

His  untimely  death,  in  the  midst  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  and  useful  career,  deprives  many  busi¬ 
nesses,  as  well  as  many  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  organizations,  of  a  leadership  that  will 
be  greatly  missed.  To  his  wife,  their  twin, 
sons,  Richard  and  Robert,  his  friends,  and 
his  business  associates,  we  extend  our  sin¬ 
cere  sympathy. 
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The  fact  that  the  functional  method  al¬ 
most  requires  slow  reading  speeds  at 
first  worries  many  teachers — they  won¬ 
der  whether  pupils  will  actually  read  more 
rapidly  as  the  work  goes  on. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  any  forcing 
of  the  reading  speed  at  the  beginning  usually 
has  had  effects  later  and  that  it  is  entirely 
unnecessary,  because  if  we  will  be  patient  and 
use  the  right  control  techniques,  the  reading 
speeds  will  increase  without  any  attempt  at 
,  forcing.  As  Gates  says,  in  speaking  of  read¬ 
ing  print: 

The  skills,  since  they  are  both  complex  and  subtle, 
should  not  be  unduly  forced,  'fhey  are  develojH-d 
best  by  a  gradual  prcKess.  (.\rthur  1.  Gates,  The 
Ini  pro  feme  tit  of  Reiiding,  l^age  177,  'I'he  Macmillan 
Company,  1936.) 

Stone  gives  us  the  same  warning: 

SjKcial  practice  or  drill  in  word  recognition 
should  be  provided.  In  the  early  stages  training  in 
power  and  accuracy  is  more  important  than  speed 
of  recognition.  .  .  .  Before  maturity  in  silent-reading 
habits  is  reached,  improper  habits  may  be  developed 
.  .  .  by  analytical  methcKls  of  attack  and  by  an  undue 
emphasis  on  intensive  study  of  details  in  a  small 
amount  of  material.  Proper  habits  of  skillful  silent 
reading  may  be  developed  through  wide  reading. 
(Clarence  R.  Stone,  Silent  and  Oral  Reading,  pages 
44  and  68,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.) 

Emmett  Betts,  director  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Oswego, 
\ew  York,  repeats  the  warning: 

Rate  of  reading  varies  with  the  tyjic  of  material 
read  and  the  purpose  of  the  reading.  Much  harm 
has  been  done  by  overemphasizing  siietxl  as  an  iso¬ 
lated  factor  in  reading  achievement.  Speed  of  com¬ 
prehension  should  be  the  goal  rather  than  just  speed. 
(Emmet  Albert  Betts,  The  Prevention  and  Correction 
of  Reading  Diffietdties,  Jiage  283,  Row,  Peterson  and 
Company,  1936.) 

Shelton  E.  Davis,  president  of  the  State 
Normal  College,  Dillon,  Montana,  agrees: 

It  is  far  easier  to  note  the  disadvantage  of  the  indi¬ 


vidual  due  to  a  shjw  rate  of  reading  than  to  change 
the  rate.  In  the  preceding  chapter  it  was  shown  that 
limitations  of  individual  pupils  often  prevent  full 
success  in  teaching  to  read,  notwithstanding  expert 
diagnosis  and  the  most  painstaking  remedial  treat¬ 
ment.  For  example,  we  know  that  the  silent  reading 
rate  is  faster  than  the  oral.  We  cannot,  however, 
change  the  technique  of  teaching  silent  reading  into 
an  unmitigated  scramble  to  increase  sliced.  Telling 
pupils  to  read  lessons  through  as  fast  as  they  can, 
setting  time  limits,  and  keeping  something  like  read¬ 
ing  race  scores  on  the  blackboard  may  be  pernicious 
rather  than  helpful  measures.  They  are  as  likely  to 
develop  flighty  slipshod  readers  as  to  improve  reading. 

Lacking  any  conclusions  based  upon  scientific  evi¬ 
dence,  we  can  only  assume  that  the  individual’s 
general  reading  background,  as  that  term  is  used  in 
('hapter  Two,  and  his  comprehension,  fix  his  read¬ 
ing  rate  after  he  has  acquired  the  mechanics  of  the 
process.  Only  by  building  these  up,  then,  can  the 
rate  be  changed.  By  no  magic  can  we  directly  de 
crease  the  number  of  fixations  per  line  or  reduce  their 
length.  (Sheldon  E.  Davis,  Teaching  the  Elementary 
Curriadum,  page  62,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1931.) 

The  “careless  perception”  of  which  Dr. 
Klapper  speaks  in  the  next  paragraph  is  even 
more  dangerous  in  shorthand  than  in  long- 
hand  or  in  print  because  the  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  are  much  more  easily  confused  by  the 
pupil  than  are  the  printed  words: 

While  rate  is  imiwrtant,  we  must  not  make 
silent  reading  synonymous  with  speed  reading.  Speed 
must  never  be  attained  at  the  expense  of  thought. 
It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  the  primary  object 
of  silent  reading  is  to  obtain  thought.  Nor  must 
reading  be  so  rapid  that  it  produces  careless  percep¬ 
tion  with  its  attending  misinterpretations.  Where 
speed  transcends  rational  limits  no  attention  is  paid 
to  the  refinement  of  a  thought  once  the  central  idea 
is  caught.  But  the  modifications  and  limitations  may 
really  contain  the  essence  of  the  idea.  We  must 
therefore  guard  against  the  sacrifice  of  accuracy  of 
comprehension  to  speed.  Too  often  teachers  who 
employ  devices  for  increasing  s|X?cd  are  not  alive  to 
the  danger  of  diminishing  comprehension.  (Paul 
Klapjxrr,  Teaching  Children  To  Read — A  Manual 
of  Method  for  Elementary  and  fttnior  High  School, 
page  193,  I).  Appleton  and  Company,  1926.) 


Note:  Dr.  Laurance  Shaffer,  the  official  commentator  on  this  series,  will  cover  both  the  January 

and  February  installments  next  month. 
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There  are  many  serious  dangers  inherent 
in  forcing  rapid  reading  s|)eeds,  whereas  there 
are  apparently  no  compensations,  because 
functional-method  pupils  who  have  never 
been  forced  to  read  rapidly  at  the  beginning 
eventually  (within  a  few  months)  read  short¬ 
hand  at  sight  as  rapidly  as,  and  often  more 
rapidly  than,  pupils  who  have  been  consist¬ 
ently  forced  to  strive  for  high  reading  speeds. 

Apparently,  all  these  quotations  apply 
equally  well  to  writing  speeds  because  the 
functional-method  techniques  constantly  call 
for  allowing  the  pupil  to  work  at  his  own 
pace  whenever  that  is  possible,  with  the  result 
that  he  actually  writes  more  rapidly  at  the 
end  of  150  periods  than  the  pupils  who  have 
been  forced  or  permitted  to  take  dictation  at 
speeds  beyond  their  reach.  ^  • 

Freeman  has  devoted  many  years  to  a  study 
of  the  technique  of  teaching  handwriting. 
He  tells  us: 

With  reference  to  speed,  two  extremes  in  proce¬ 
dure  arc  also  found.  One  extreme  is  to  require  of 
the  child  as  great  or  nearly  as  great  speed  at  the 
beginning  as  will  be  expected  of  him  in  the  end. 
This  is  as  great  a  mistake  as  the  attempt  to  secure 
extreme  accuracy  from  the  start.  When  the  writing 
is  too  rapid,  the  pupil  is  unable  to  control  the  stroke. 
His  letters  are  badly  scrawled  and  he  forms  the  habit 
of  being  satisfied  with  very  poorly  formed  letters  and 
words.  Fluency  can  be  secured  with  a  movement  of 
moderate  speed  and  the  sacrifice  in  accuracy  can  be 
avoided.  (Frank  N.  Freeman,  How  to  Teach  Hand¬ 
writing — A  Teacher’s  Manual,  page  19,  Houghtoo 
Mifflin  Company,  1923.) 

In  another  volume  he  tells  us  the  same 
thing  about  handwriting  that  we  have  de¬ 
cided  about  reading — that  extensive  practice 
is  much  more  valuable  than  intensive  practice: 

The  Golden  Rule  of  sensori-motor  'earning  is  much 
repetition.  It  follows  clearly  from  the  analysis  of 
sensori-motor  learning  that  progress  can  be  gained 
only  through  a  large  amount  of  practice.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  has  frequently  been  violated.  In  drawing  and 
writing  in  the  past  the  child  has  been  so  taught  that 
he  produced  a  very  limited  amount  during  a  practice 
l>eriod.  The  drawing  book  and  the  copybook  were 
designed  to  last  for  a  whole  year,  and  yet  might  be 
filled  by  a  child  using  the  nuKlern  methcKl  in  a  few 
weeks.  Tlie  ideal  of  the  older  procedure  was  to 
stimulate  the  child  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  j)erfec- 
lion  by  slow  and  painful  effort.  The  principle  of 
the  modern  method  is  to  tolerate  a  large  amount  ol 
inaccuracy  in  the  child’s  early  efforts  and  to  exiiecl 
him  to  attain  a  nunlerate  degree  of  si)eed,  and  then 
to  improve  in  both  sjxrcd  and  accuracy  together. 


(Frank  N.  Freeman,  How  Children  Learn,  page  H2, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1917.) 

Those  familiar  with  the  functional-method 
techniques  will  immediately  recognize  that 
the  paragraph  just  quoted  summarizes  my 
own  recommendations. 

Burton  quotes  two  other  writers  to  em¬ 
phasize  his  own  opinion  that  speed  should 
not  lie  emphasized  until  the  pupil  has  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  ability: 

S|K'ed  must  lie  emphasized,  but  not  until  sufficient 
accuracy  has  been  attained  to  give  the  pupil  confi¬ 
dence.  Qiurtis'  says  on  this  subject: 

“The  surest  sign  of  faulty  use  of  the  practice  tests 
is  the  s}x.*cd  which  is  due  to  excessive  effort  and  ner¬ 
vous  strain.  The  s^Kred  that  is  desired  is  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  execution  produced  by  thoroughness  of  prep¬ 
aration.  The  speed  that  is  merely  hurry  makes  for 
exhaustion.  Do  not  force  speed.  Inspire  conscientious 
practice  and  the  question  of  speed  will  take  care  of 
itself.”  I 

In  regard  to  writing.  Freeman"  says: 

“The  speed  of  writing  should  1k'  low  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  should  gradually  increase.  .  .  .  Pupils 
should  maintain  a  balance  between  attainment  in  form 
and  speetl,  so  as  not  to  develop  one  quality  to  an 
extreme  degree  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  (W.  H. 
Burton,  The  Nature  and  Direction  of  learning,  page 
3-18.)  ,  ! 

The  slogan  of  the  functional  method  is 
that  we  make  haste  slow'ly  in  skill  develop¬ 
ment.  This  technique  unquestionably  brings 
lietter  results  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand, 
and  that  it  is  probably  the  right  technique 
for  any  motor  skill  is  indicated  by  the  ex- 
})erlment  described  by  Mursell: 

Make  your  early  tries  very  easily,  very  slowly,  very 
calmly,  and  with  just  as  little  anxiety  as  possible. 
.\t  the  start  of  a  task  of  learning  never  push  yourself. 
Don’t  worry  about  making  mistakes.  Your  business 
at  first  is  not  to  perform  perfectly.  In  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  investigation  the  subjects  had  to  learn  a  difficult 
and  intricate  physical  skill  which  occupied  them  for 
many  weeks.  Some  of  them  were  tohl  to  work  very 
slowly  at  the  beginning,  trying  to  avoul  errors  but 
not  worrying  unduly  if  some  occurred,  an<l  above 
all  not  attempting  speed.  They  all  came  through  to 
ultimate  success.  Others  again  were  tohl  to  work  at 
full  speed,  forcing  themselves  to  the  limit.  .Anil  of 
these  not  one  ever  managed  to  master  the  skill. 

The  force  of  this  discovery  shouhl  instantly  im¬ 
press  anyone  who  has  ever  set  out  to  ace]uire  a  motor 
skill,  (lames  I..  Mursell,  Streamline  Your  Mind, 
page  48,  j.  B.  l.ippincott  laimpany,  l‘*3(>.) 

*S.  A.  Cajurtis,  Teacher's  Manual  for  Arithmetic 
Tests,  Work!  B<Kik  Company,  1914. 

“National  Society  for  the  Stuily  ol  Education, 
Eighteenth  Yearbook,,  1919,  Part  11,  page  15.) 
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oped  arc  part  of  a  series  of  related  business 
activities. 

For  this  purpose,  three  jobs  have  been 
prepared,  which  serve  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  the  work  of  the  year  as 
a  unified  whole.  A  mimeographed  copy  of 
each  job  is  given  to  each  pupil. 


WHEN  the  pupil  begins  his  second 
year  of  typewriting,  it  is  likely  that 
the  novelty  has  worn  off.  In  order  to 
induce  the  pupil  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts, 
he  must  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  business  applications  of  the  skill 
that  he  has  acquired. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  second  year 
of  typewriting  at  the  Trenton  (New  Jersey) 
Central  High  School  is  planned  with  the 
following  objectives  in  mind: 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  operative  technique. 
To  develop  accuracy  to  a  high  degree  with  a 
fair  rate  of  speed. 

To  give  practice  in  the  setting  up  of  various 
business  forms  and  legal  papers. 

To  teach  the  application  of  English  in  letter 
writing  and  to  train  in  setting  up,  folding, 
and  inserting  letters  and  addressing  envelopes. 
To  develop  the  ability  to  tabulate  material  from 
arranged  and  unarranged  copy. 

To  foster  those  ideals,  attitudes,  and  habits  that 
will  lead  to  successful  work. 

The  material  to  be  covered  is  divided  into 
five  groups  to  fit  into  the  first  five  rating 
{periods  of  the  school  year.  These  groups 
and  their  subsequent  unit  tests  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  previous  article.  The  sixth  rat¬ 
ing  period  is  devoted  to  a  coordinated  re¬ 
view  of  the  year’s  work  by  means  of  proj¬ 
ects,  which  are  called  Jobs  I,  II,  and  III. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  rating  period 
the  pupils  are  taught  how  to  erase  properly. 
From  then  on  they  are  permitted  to  erase 
on  all  their  work,  provided  the  erasing  is 
done  neatly  and  carefully.  During  these 
last  six  weeks  of  the  term,  all  the  work  of 
the  year  is  correlated  in  a  review.  This  re¬ 
view  is  planned  to  show  the  pupils  how  all 
the  typewriting  skills  that  they  have  devel- 
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Job  I — Furniture  Business 

In  Job  I,  the  pupil  is  employed  by  a  fur¬ 
niture  company,  handling  a  set  of  connected 
business  transactions  arising  out  of  the 
following  situation:  A  customer  places  an 
order  for  merchandise  selected  from  an  old 
catalogue.  The  pupil  is  given  a  kncKked- 
down,  unpunctuated,  unparagraphed  letter 
of  acknowledgment  to  prepare,  together 
with  a  carbon  copy,  and  envelope. 

Next,  it  is  discovered  that  the  catalogue 
used  in  ordering  the  goods  is  out  of  date 
and  that  a  change  in  prices  affects  several  of 
the  items  ordered.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
pupil  to  make  up  a  suitable  telegram  to 
cover  this  situation.  Then  a  bill  is  made 
out  for  this  order,  followed  by  the  custom¬ 
er’s  monthly  statement  to  cover  the  numer¬ 
ous  transactions  supposedly  having  taken 
place  during  the  period.  Tabulation  is  also 
reviewed  through  the  compiling  of  a  list 
of  customers,  their  addresses,  etc.,  to  be 
used  in  mailing  supplementary  issues  of  a 
new  catalogue. 

Job  II — School  Office 

In  Job  II,  the  pupil  is  connected  with  the 
office  of  a  school.  He  is  asked  to  prepare 
a  graph,  to  be  given  to  all  the  pupils  in  that 
school,  showing  the  comparative  earnings 
in  various  occupations  of  college  graduates 
and  those  who  are  not  college  graduates. 

■  Next,  the  pupil  writes  a  letter,  which  the 
principal  sends  out,  inviting  a  guest  speaker 
to  address  the  school  at  the  commencement 
exercises. 

When  the  guest  speaker  accepts  this  invi¬ 
tation,  the  pupil  prepares  a  commencement 
program  for  the  printer.  This  requires  ar- 
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tislic  arrangement.  From  unarranged  ma¬ 
terial,  a  form  is  prepared  showing  the  rank, 
location,  and  enrollment  of  the  ten  largest 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 

Finally,  the  Junior  Advertising  Club  in 
the  school  desires  to  function  as  a  major  club 
and  submits  a  copy  of  its  constitution  for 
the  approval  of  the  principal,  which  the 
pupil  types. 

Job  III — Radio  Concern 

A  review  of  profit  and  loss  statements, 
specifications,  and  legal  forms  is  covered  by 
Job  III.  Here  the  pupil  is  employed  by  a 
radio  concern  that  wishes  to  borrow  from 
a  bank  in  order  to  enlarge  its  premises.  En¬ 
closed  with  the  letter  requesting  this  loan 
are  copies  of  each  of  the  following  forms: 
profit  and  loss  statement,  specifications,  and 
mortgage.  The  pupil  also  prepares  a  copy 
of  the  accounts  payable  schedule  of  the  firm, 
which  is  presumably  required  for  discussion 
at  an  interview  with  the  bank  president,  who 
has  decided  to  act  upon  the  request  for  a 
loan. 

Each  job  takes  from  five  to  seven  periods 
to  complete  and  serves  to  hold  the  interest 
of  the  pupil  to  the  very  end  of  two  years 
of  typewriting,  when  extra  interest  “induce¬ 
ments”  might  otherwise  be  needed.  Of 
course,  other  jobs  may  be  added,  or  each  job 
may  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  various  needs. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  is  given  a  final 
examination,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  simpli¬ 
fied  job,  and  takes  two  periods.  The  first 
day  the  pupil  makes  a  carbon  copy  of  a  letter 
requiring  corrections  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
paragraphing,  etc.,  addresses  an  envelope  for 
it,  and  folds  and  inserts  the  letter.  A  balance 
sheet  is  enclosed  with  this  letter,  since  the 
subject  deals  with  a  request  for  credit. 

The  second  day,  the  pupil  is  informed  that 
his  employer  is  leaving  the  city  to  attend  a 
convention  and  wishes  to  have  him  draw  up 
a  power  of  attorney  to  be  used  in  his  absence. 
The  employer  announces  that  he  also  wishes 
to  take  with  him  a  graph  giving  a  compari¬ 
son  of  sales  for  the  last  six  months  of  the 
present  year  and  the  past  year.  The  pupil’s 
ability  to  make  out  legal  forms  and  to  make 
graphs  is  tested  in  this  way.  In  marking  this 
examination,  the  same  distribution  of  scores 
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is  used  as  applied  in  the  unit  tests  covering 
similar  topics. 

Continual  exjK'riments  are  being  made 
with  this  course  of  study  in  an  endeavor  to 
strengthen  the  weaknesses  that  are  discov¬ 
ered  as  it  is  tried  out  in  new'  classes.  It  is 
felt,  however,  that  this  cross-section  of  the 
second  year  of  typewriting  represents  prog¬ 
ress  from  the  time  the  advanced  typewriting 
pupil  was  given  a  book,  directed  to  a  ma¬ 
chine,  and  left  to  his  own  resources. 

Comments  on 
Miss  Lapin’s  Article 

William  R.  Foster 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ERE  is  another  definitely  progressive 
step.  I  am  sure  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols 
would  add  a  word  of  praise  for  Trenton’s 
erasing  procedure. 

We  have  lieen  concerned  so  much  with 
the  fear  that  pupils  w'ould  “put  something 
over”  on  us  supersleuthful  error  detectives 
that  w’e  have  neglected  our  real  job  of  pre¬ 
paring  young  people  for  life  as  it  is  lived  in 
offices. 

Or  did  we  believe  that  we  could  train  our 
pupils  with  our  outworn  “perfect  copy”  diet 
so  that  they  would  never  make  a  mistake  by 
the  time  we  finished  with  them.^  But  erasing 
Is  a  business  skill  that  deserves  and  re¬ 
quires  teaching,  which  is  something  more 
than  just  giving  pupils  permission  to  erase. 

F.  G.  Nichols 
On  Leave  of  Absence 

ROFESSOR  FREDERICK  G.  NICHOLS,  of 
Harvard  University,  is  taking  a  leave  of 
absence  during  the  spring  semester,  returning 
to  Harvard  in  time  to  continue  his  customary 
courses  in  the  summer  session. 

After  a  few  weeks’  visit  in  Florida  and  a 
tour  of  southern  cities,  Professor  Nichols  plans 
to  return  to  Cape  Cod  sometime  in  April  to 
open  his  new  home,  which  is  now'  under  con¬ 
struction. 

One  of  his  last  official  duties  before  leaving 
for  his  vacation  was  to  prepare  a  report  of  the 
results  that  have  been  obtained  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  use  of  the  National  Vocational  Clerical 
Tests,  in  which  he  has  played  such  a  prominent 
part  and  is  so  much  interested.  This  report  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  issue. 
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Forty-first  Meeting  of  E.C.T.A. 
To  Be  Held  in  Philadelphia 

The  forty-first  annual  convention  of  the 
E.C.T.A.  will  be  held  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  April  13-16.  The 
theme  of  the  program  will  be  “Modernizing 
Business  Education.”  As  the  hotel  has  limited 
room  capacity,  reservations  should  be  made 
early. 

Applications  for  membership  should  be  sent 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  association,  Arnold  M. 
Lloyd,  principal  of  Banks  College,  1200  Walnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

Mr,  W.  E.  Douglas,  president  of  Goldey  Col¬ 
lege,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  is  president  of  the 
association. 

Accounting  Help  for 
Junior  Journalists 

*‘T  TOW  to  keep  your  high  school  publica- 
J.  j.  cation  out  of  the  red”  is  the  theme  of  a 
twenty-five-page  pamphlet  prepared  by  E.  F, 
Burmahln,  director  of  business  education,  E.  C. 
(jlass  Senior  High  School,  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 

The  pamphlet  is  entitled  “Journalism  Account¬ 
ing  for  the  Modern  Weekly  School  Newspaper,” 
and  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  published,  so 
far  as  we  know.  It  takes  the  high  school  busi¬ 
ness  manager  through  every  phase  of  journalism 
finance. 

Copies  of  “Journalism  Accounting”  may  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Burmahln  for  $1  each,  post- 
f^aid.  ; 

Announcement  of  25th 
Illinois  Commercial  Contest 

B.  THOMPSON,  of  Bridgeport  (Illi- 
•  nois)  Township  High  School,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  and  rules  for  the  twenty-fifth 
annual  Illinois  State  Commercial  Contest,  of 
w'hich  he  is  the  director. 

The  mass  typing  contest  is  scheduled  for 
April  6;  district  contests,  April  16;  sectional 
contests,  either  April  29  or  30.  Finals  will  take 
place  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  May  13  and  14, 
Events  will  include  shorthand,  typing,  tran¬ 
scription,  and  bookkeeping. 

Albert  e.  Richards,  64  years  old,  direc- 
.  tor  of  the  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Civil 
Service  and  Commercial  School,  died  at  his  home 
on  December  2.  He  founded  the  school  in  1902. 

Mr.  Richards,  a  native  of  Herkimer,  New 
York,  had  been  vice  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Commercial  Colleges  for  the  past 
four  years. 


B.  Frank  Kyker  to  Washington 

FRANK  KYKER,  who  since  1932  has 
•  been  head  of  the  department  of  secre¬ 
tarial  science  and  director  of  commercial 
teacher  training  at 
the  Woman’s  Col¬ 
lege  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina, 
has  lieen  appointed 
Research  Specialist  in 
Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  Washington, 

D.  C,  He  will  begin 
his  duties  in  that 
capacity  at  Washington  on  February  1. 

In  the  Office  of  Education,  Mr.  Kyker  will 
take  over  the  general  service  work  of  answer¬ 
ing  commercial-education  inquiries  of  all 
kinds.  He  will  also,  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Law,  make  investigations  for  aiding  the 
states  in  the  establishment  of  vocational 
schools  for  commercial  workers. 

Mr.  Kyker  received  his  undergraduate 
training  at  Berea  College  and  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee,  His  graduate  work  was 
done  at  George  Peabody  College  and  at  the 
University  of  Iowa. 

In  addition  to  several  years  of  teaching 
and  administrative  experience  in  secondary, 
schools,  he  was  director  of  the  department 
of  business  at  Berea  College  from  1920  to 
1932,  and  during  the  first  summer  term  of 
1932  he  was  the  acting  head  of  the  division 
of  commercial  teacher  training  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

Professor  Kyker  was  president  of  the 
Southern  Business  Education  Association  for 
two  terms,  1933-1935.  He  has  held  many 
other  Association  offices,  and  his  articles  on 
commercial  education  are  well  known. 

This  appointment  gives  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  two  specialists  in  the  Federal  Office  of 
Education.  Earl  W.  Barnhart,  chief  of  the 
commercial  education  service,  has  needed 
additional  assistance  for  several  years,  and 
this  official  recognition  of  the  growth  of 
commercial  education  will  receive  a  warm 
welcome  throughout  the  country. 
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FIRST  ANNUAL  B.E.W 

4  Silver  Trophy  Cups 


The  monthly  BEW  projects  and  the  certificate 
awards  have  been  an  invaluable  feature  of  the  work 
of  many  teachers  during  this  school  year.  Now,  to  give 
the  BEW  project  plan  its  maximum  usefulness,  this  first 
annual  contest  is  announced.  The  contest  projects  will 
be  published  in  the  March  BEW  and  the  closing  date 
is  Friday,  April  15,  1938.  As  you  read  the  details  of  the 
contest,  you  will  see  that  every  item  has  been  devised  to 
help  the  teacher  in  the  classroom. 


Four  Divisions  in  the  Contest 


There  will  be  four  divisions  in  this  annual  contest: 

1.  Junior  business  practice. 

2.  Bookkeeping. 

3.  Business  letter  writing  lor  public  and  parochial  high 
schools. 

4.  Business  letter  writing  for  colleges  and  private  business 
schools. 


A  Contest  for  the  Entire  Class 


This  is  not  a  contest  for  the  “stars”  in  your  classes,  al¬ 
though  the  individual  prizes  provide  ample  incentive  for 
them.  This  contest  is  planned  to  give  an  incentive  to  the 
whole  group.  Each  pupil  in  the  group  can  easily  be 
brought  to  feel  that  he  owes  it  to  the  group  to  do  his  very 
best,  because  even  though  he,  himself,  may  not  be  able 
to  win  an  individual  prize,  he  can  contribute  to  the  total 
score  that  may  enable  his  school  to  win  one  of  the  four 
silver  trophy  cups. 

And  isn’t  that  exactly  the  spirit  we  want  to  cultivate  in 
the  young  office  worker,  who  must  learn  to  become  a  cog 
in  the  business  machinery  until  he  shall  gain  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  that  will  enable  him  to  move  the 
wheels  in  his  own  right  Participation  in  this  an¬ 
nual  contest,  therefore,  not  only  induces  the  pupil 
to  work  harder  on  his  specific  subject  in  order  to  help 
the  class  win  the  trophy,  but  it  also  gives  him  valu- 


•  Four  Silver  Troph 

•  Four  ^10  Cash  ^ 


Twelve  ^5  Cash  , 


1 

•  Forty-eight  ^2  Ca$l 

•  Four  ^25  Cash 


•  Four  ^15  Cash 


No  entrance 


CONTEST 


T 1'  teachers  will  follow  these  s 

enable  us  to  make  prompt  repo 

1.  The  special  BEW  project  toi 
must  accompany  each  contest  clul 
for  the  names  of  fifty  pupils,  21K 
as  you  will  need  may  be  obtaiicc 
the  BEW  Contest  Director,  270  Via 
York.  If  you  are  already  receivi 
BEW  monthly  projects,  this  specul 
you  with  your  March  projects. 

On  each  paper  should  appear  i 
cate  for  this  subject”  or  “Do  iot 
subject.”  This  will  have  no  beann 
but  will  enable  us  to  avoid  coofus 

2.  The  contest  closes  April  15, 
received  by  the  close  of  business  oi 
cration.  The  results  will  be  anc 
prizes,  certificates  of  achicvetnait, 
soon  as  the  awards  have  been  nac 
of  the  contest  will  be  supplied  pnr 
issue  of  the  BEW. 

3.  Only  the  regular  March  BlV 
business  practice,  and  business  litti 
contest.  These  projects  will  hf 
and  a  free  copy  of  the  projects  til! 
ing  teacher  upon  request. 

4.  A  school  may  submit  one  tiu 

5.  A  club  must  consist  of  at  la 

6.  If  in  any  one  school  more  tit 
for  example,  wishes  to  compete  2 
their  papers  into  one  club.  Th«  p 
in  each  package  under  the  sepaWi 

7.  The  contest  judges  will  beD 
Blanchard,  Louis  A.  Leslie,  L.  I 
Milton  Briggs,  Philip  S.  Pepe.,  aid 


.  PROJECT  CONTEST 

md  iz  Cash  Awards 


Cups  for  Schools 
^ards  for  Students 
vards  for  Students 
Awards  for  Students 
'ards  for  Teachers 
^ards  for  Teachers 

It  required 


RULES 

jgestiuns  carefully,  they  will 
s  on  the  papers  submittiil. 

:st  blank,  properly  filled  out. 
Each  blank  contains  space 
as  many  copies  of  the  blank 
without  charge  by  writing  to 
ison  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
j  the  student  reprints  of  the 
entry  blank  will  be  mailed  to 

her  “Holder  of  BEW  certifi- 
hold  BEW  certificate  for  this 
on  the  judging  of  the  papers, 
)n  and  save  time  in  checking, 
nd  only  those  papers  that  are 
that  day  can  be  given  consul - 
meed  in  the  June  BEW.  All 
and  seals  will  be  mailed  as 
r  by  the  judges,  but  no  report 
:  to  its  publication  in  the  June 

projects  in  bookkeeping,  junior 
r  writing  can  be  used  for  the 
'ublished  in  the  March  BEW 
be  supplied  to  each  participat- 

)  of  pajiers  in  each  division. 

5t  ten  papers. 

in  one  teacher  of  bookkeeping, 
II  such  teachers  must  combine 
»pers  should  be  arranged  with- 
teachers’  names. 

r.  John  Robert  Gregg,  Clyde  1. 
Frailey,  Miss  Dorothy  Johnson, 
Miss  Jeanne  Liss. 


able  training  in  business  cooperation  and  loyalty. 

The  contest  is  open  without  charge  of  any  kind  to  all 
students  of  public  or  private  secondary  schools  or  col 
leges.  Students,  however,  cannot  send  in  papers  by  them 
selves.  They  must  send  in  their  papers  in  class  groups. 
No  previous  participation  in  the  monthly  BEW  projects 
is  necessary.  The  monthly  certification  service  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  projects  is  entirely  separate  from  this  contest. 

Prizes  for  Schools,  Students,  Teachers 

A  silver  trophy  cup  will  be  awarded  to  the  school  rank¬ 
ing  first  in  each  one  of  the  four  divisions.  A  cup  must 
be  won  three  times  (not  necessarily  consecutively)  in 
order  to  remain  in  the  permanent  possession  of  the  school 

With  each  silver  cup  goes  a  check  for  $25  to  the  win 
ning  school’s  teacher  or  teachers  submitting  the  papers. 

The  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  school  submitting  thx 
club  of  papers  ranking  second  in  each  division  will  receivt 
a  check  for  $15. 

To  the  student  writing  the  best  paper  in  each  of  the 
four  divisions,  a  check  for  $10  will  be  awarded. 

To  each  of  the  three  students  in  each  division  writing 
the  next  best  papers,  a  check  for  $5  will  be  awarded. 

To  each  of  the  twelve  students  in  each  division  writing 
the  next  best  papers,  a  check  for  $2  will  be  awarded. 

School  Prizes  Based  on  Composite  Score 

How  will  the  school  cups  and  teacher  prizes  be 
awarded  Each  school  will  be  given  a  composite  score 
(explained  on  p.  389).  The  school  having  the  highest  com¬ 
posite  score  in  each  division  will  win  possession  of  a 
silver  trophy  cup  for  one  year,  and  the  participating 
teacher  or  teachers  of  that  school  will  receive  a  check  foi 
$25.  If  a  prize-winning  club  from  any  school  comprise? 
the  work  of  more  than  one  {Continued  on  page  380) 


teacher,  the  teacher’s  cash  prize  will  l)e 
divided  among  all  the  teachers  whose  com¬ 
bined  work  represents  the  school  competing. 

The  school  having  the  next  highest  com¬ 
posite  score  in  each  division  will  win  second 
place,  and  the  participating  teacher  or  teach¬ 
ers  will  receive  a  check  for  $15. 

The  names  and  composite  scores  of  the 
twenty-five  highest  ranking  schools  in  each 
division  will  be  given  honorable  mention  in 
the  June  BEW,  in  which  all  announcements 
in  regard  to  the  contest  results  will  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Each  one  of  these  schools  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  large,  beautifully  designed  Certificate 
of  Achievement  suitable  for  framing  and  dis¬ 
playing  on  the  wall  of  the  classroom. 

How  Composite  Score  Will  Be  Calculated. 

The  composite  score  for  each  competing 
school  will  be  the  sum  of  three  percentages, 
calculated  as  follows: 

1.  The  percentage  of  the  total  enrollment 
of  the  class  or  classes  submitting  papers. 

100  per  cent  will  be  given  to  each  school 
submitting  a  paper  from  every  pupil  in  the 
class  or  classes  participating  in  the  contest. 

If  only  one  teacher  participates,  the  club 
must  not  be  a  “picked”  group  from  several 
classes.  If  two  teachers  of  bookkeeping  in  a 
school,  for  example,  send  in  one  club  of  pa¬ 
pers,  every  student  in  both  classes  must  send 
in  a  paper  in  order  that  that  school  may 
receive  100  per  cent. 

2.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
reach  a  practical  business  standard  similar  to 
the  standard  used  by  the  BEW  Awards 
I3epartment  in  awarding  the  certificates  of 
achievement. 

3.  The  percentage  of  papers  submitted  that 
rank  as  superior  papers.  These  are  defined 
as  papers  that  would  be  graded  “A”  (Excel¬ 
lent)  if  the  examiner  were  giving  school 
grades. 

An  Example 

Here  is  an  example  to  show  how  a  com¬ 
posite  score  would  be  computed.  To  make  it 
easier  to  figure  the  percentage,  we  have  cho¬ 
sen  a  club  of  100  papers,  but,  as  the  score  is 
computed  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  size  of 
the  club  will  have  no  influence  on  the  school 
trophy  or  teacher  awards. 
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1.  Let  us  assume  that  you  have  a  total  of 
100  pupils  enrolled  in  your  Iwokkeeping 
class  or  classes  entering  the  contest.  (Any 
class  that  does  not  enter  the  contest  is  not 
included  in  the  total  enrollment  figure.)  You 
submit  100  papers  in  the  contest.  The  first 
one  of  your  three  scores,  therefore,  is  100  per 
cent. 

2.  The  examiner  rates  96  of  the  100  papers 
as  qualifying  for  the  BEW  Certificate  of 
Achievement.  Your  second  score  is  96  per 
cent. 

3.  A  rating  of  “A”  is  given  16  of  the  100 
papers.  Your  third  score  is  16  per  cent. 

By  adding  these  three  percentages,  the 
examiner  obtains  your  composite  score  of 
212  (100  +  96  -b  16  =  212). 

If  you  had  submitted  only  93  papers  from 
the  100  pupils  studying  bookkeeping  under 
your  instruction,  you  would  have  received  a 
rating  of  93  per  cent  instead  of  100  per  cent 
as  your  first  score. 

Then,  assuming  that  all  93  of  the  papers 
qualified  for  a  certificate,  your  second  score 
would  lie  100  per  cent. 

It  is  possible  that  27  of  your  93  papers 
might  have  rated  “A,”  making  your  third 
score  29  per  cent. 

Your  composite  score  would  then  lie  222. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  submitted  the 
fewest  papers  that  can  be  accepted  as  a  club — 
ten  papers.  If  you  have  only  ten  pupils  under 
your  instruction  in  the  subject,  you  would 
get  a  score  of  100  per  cent. 

Assuming  that  nine  of  the  pupils  qualify 
for  BEW  certificates  of  achievement,  your 
second  score  is  90  per  cent. 

Assuming  that  three  of  your  pupils  re¬ 
ceive  a  rating  of  “A,”  your  third  score  is  33  bS 
per  cent.  Your  total  composite  score  is  223  J/J. 

Thus  the  small  school  and  the  large  school 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  make  a  high 
composite  score. 

Standards  of  Grading 

On  what  basis  will  student  papers  lie 
judged.?  The  best  papers  will  be  those  that 
follow  most  closely  the  following  points: 

Bookkeeping  and  Junior  Business  Practice 

Accuracy. 

Completeness. 

Logical  thought. 
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Penmanship. 

Attention  to  instructions. 

Neatness  (careful  erasures,  it  any;  no  marked- 
over  figures;  general  good  appearance). 
Cxrrrect  spelling. 

CJood  English. 

Business  Letter  Writing 

Logical  thought. 

Clearness  of  expression. 

Accurate  use  of  words. 

Proper  sentence  structure. 

Punctuation. 

S{x;lling. 

Neatness. 

The  Contest  Material 

The  contest  material  will  consist  of  the 
regular  March  BEW  projects,  and  will  not 


Ik  published  until  March.  Your  pupils,  how¬ 
ever,  would  do  well  to  follow  the  preceding 
points  and  gain  experience  in  solving  the 
January  and  February  projects  because,  as 
you  will  observe,  these  are  exactly  the  points 
that  you,  as  a  teacher,  have  been  striving  to 
get  across  to  your  pupils  in  each  of  these 
subjects. 

You  have  a  good  chance  to  win.  You 
have  even  a  better  chance  to  make  a  high 
score  and  get  on  the  Honorable  Mention 
list  to  be  published  in  the  June  BEW.  And 
you  and  your  students  can’t  fail  to  obtain 
benefits  from  participation  in  the  contest. 

Note:  If  you  are  going  to  enter  your  students 
in  this  contest,  fill  in  and  send  us  today  the 
blank  on  page  405. 


The  B.  E.W.  Awards  Service 


WHAT  IT  IS^ 

ACH  MONTH  THE  BEW  is  publishing  a  prac¬ 
tical  business  project  for  students  of  junior 
business  practice,  bookkeeping,  and  business  letter 
writing  classes. 

•  Students  may  send,  through  their  teachers,  solu¬ 
tions  to  these  projects  to  the  BEW  Awards  Depart¬ 
ment  for  examination.  A  fee  of  10  cents  must 
accompany  each  pajKr  submitted. 

•Each  student  whose  paper  meets  the  standard  set 
by  the  examining  board  will  receive  a  Certificate  of 
.Achievement  printed  in  two  colors  on  vellum,  with 
a  gold  seal  affixed,  testifying  to  the  fact  that  the 
student  has  satisfactorily  solved  one  of  the  monthly 
projects. 

•  For  each  succeeding  project  satisfactorily  com¬ 
pleted,  the  student  will  receive  a  gold  seal,  to  be 
affixed  to  his  Certificate  of  Achievement.  Each  addi¬ 
tional  seal  makes  the  certificate  more  valuable  to 
the  student  because  it  shows  his  increased  proficiency 
in  the  subject. 

HOW  TO  USE  IT— 

’^HE  FIRST  STEP  in  using  the  BEW  awards 
I  service  is  to  place  the  projects  in  the  students’ 
j  hands.  The  most  convenient  way  to  do  this  is  to 
!  purchase  reprints  from  the  BEW.  (See  page  vi.) 


•  Students  may  send  in  solutions  to  this  month’s 
project  without  having  solved  the  previous  ones. 
Each  project  is  complete  in  itself. 

•  As  the  service  is  a  class  service  rather  than  an 
individual  service,  solutions  cannot  be  submitted  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  BEW  by  students.  They  must  be  sent 
to  us  through  the  students’  instructor. 

•  Solutions  may  be  typewritten  or  hand  written 
in  ink  on  white  paper  by  11  inches  in  size. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

•  Unless  otherwise  instructed,  the  upiier  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  first  page  of  the  solution  must 
bear  the  following  information  printed  or  typed: 

Student’s  name 
Name  of  school 
Teacher’s  name  in  full 

•  Remittance  in  full  should  accompany  each  pack¬ 
age  of  papers,  and  should  be  made  by  check  or 
ix)st  office  money  order.  Make  checks  payable  to 
the  Business  Education  World.  Stamps  or  cash 
will  be  accepted,  but  we  arc  not  responsible  for  loss. 

•  Address  solutions  and  all  correspondence  relating 
to  this  service  to  the  Department  of  Awards,  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

•  All  solutions  must  be  postmarked  not  later 
than  January  24. 


^  I  ^HE  Business  Education  World  and  its  sister  magazine,  the  Gregg  Writer, 
^  offer  an  unequaled  credentials  and  awards  service — the  Gregg  Writer  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  shorthand,  typing,  and  transcription;  and  the  Business  Education  World 
for  students  of  junior  business  practice,  bookkeeping,  and  business  letter  writing. 
Projects  for  other  business  subjects  will  be  offered  whenever  the  demand  justifies 
the  addition.  Your  suggestions  will  be  most  welcome. 
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Sept— 3,ooo;  Oct —4,000;  Nov.— 8,000;  Dec.  1 1,000! 

IN  the  September  HhW  the  new  pnijcet  service  was  announced  for  students  of  lvM)kkccping.  I 
business  letter  writing,  and  junior  business  practice.  On  December  15,  eleven  thousand  students, 
in  public  and  parochial  hi>jh  schools,  business  schends,  coIlej;cs,  anil  universities,  were  at  work  on 
the  proiects.  Here  is  the  third  installment  of  75  names  of  teachers  who  are  using  the  service,  and  we 


are  not  through  yet.  If  you  are  not  using  the  projet 


Tioga,  Louisiana:  Ia>is  Gordon,  Tioga  High  School. 

Caribou,  Maine:  Mildred  M.  Downing,  Caribou  High 
School. 

Guilford,  Maine:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  Page,  Guilford 
High  School. 

Madison,  Maine:  Mrs.  Kae  11.  Thompson,  Madison 
High  School. 

Winthroj),  Maine:  Marguerite  F.  Tapley,  Winthrov) 
High  School. 

Baltimore,  Maryland:  Sister  M.  Fridian.  S.S.N.l)., 
Institute  of  Notre  Dame. 

Lutherville,  Maryland:  Elizabeth  Eyster,  Maryland 
College. 

Salisbury,  Marylaml:  Mary  V'.  Strauglin,  Wicomico 
High  School. 

Agawam,  Massachusetts:  Mae  P.  Lynch,  Agawam  High 
School. 

Brighton,  Massachusetts:  E.  T.  Burpee,  Brighton  High 
^hool. 

Hyannis,  Massachusetts:  Miriam  A.  Darrow,  Cape  Cod 
Secretarial  School. 

Marblehead,  Massachusetts:  Beulah  C.  Church,  Mar¬ 
blehead  High  School. 

New  Bedford,  Massachusetts:  Harry  S.  Goodwin.  New 
Bedford  High  School;  Lawrence  B.  Markey,  New 
Bedford  High  School. 

Norton,  Massachusetts:  Helen  J.  Caffrey,  Norton  High 
School. 

Roxbury,  Massachusetts:  Sister  Mary  Leona.  Holy 
Trinity  High  School. 

Salem,  Massachusetts:  Sister  Winifred,  S.  H.,  St. 
James  School. 

Southbridge.  Massachusetts:  Sister  Helenc-du-Crucifix, 
Brochu  Academy:  Sister  Paul-du-Sacre-Coeur,  Bro- 
chu  Academy;  Sister  Rose  Marie,  Notre  Dame 
School. 

South  Hamilton,  Massachusetts:  J.  D.  Whittier,  Ham¬ 
ilton  School  Department;  Beatrice  H.  Edmondson, 
Hamilton  High  School. 

Tewksbury,  Mas.sachusetts:  Kathryn  Chandler,  Tewks¬ 
bury  High  School. 

Waltham,  Massachusetts:  Sister  Annata.  Saint  Charles 
High  School;  Sister  Mary  Theresilla,  Saint  Charles 
School. 

Baraga,  Michigan:  Sybil  M.  Giddings,  Baraga  High 
School. 

Corunna,  Michigan:  R.  L.  Stull,  Corunna  Public 
Schools. 

Daggett,  Michigan:  Esther  M.  Backels,  Daggett  High 
School. 

Farwell,  Michigan:  Mrs.  Reynold  Mick,  Surrey  Town¬ 
ship  Agricultural  School. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Sister  Mary  Caspar,  R.S.M., 
Mount  Mervy  Academy. 

Grosse  Pointe  Boulevard,  Michigan:  Mrs.  L.  A.  Maj- 
neri,  Grosse  Pointe  High  School. 

Jackson,  Michigan:  Sister  Helen  Regina,  St.  Mary 
School. 

Milford,  Michigan:  Richard  Nordlund,  Milford  High 
School. 

Owosso,  Michigan:  Margaret  Sumnicht,  Owosso  Busi¬ 
ness  Institute. 

St.  Louis,  Michigan:  Alma  Weston,  St.  I.ouis  High 
Schotd. 

Shepherd,  Michigan:  .Mma  Ardner,  Shepherd  High 
School. 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan:  V^era  O.  North.  Roosevelt  School. 

Detroit  Lakes,  Minnesota:  Warren  Entress,  Holmes 
High  School. 

Duluth,  Minnesota:  Sister  M.  Victoria.  College  of  St. 
Scholastica. 

Mahtomedi,  Minnesota:  Anna  Belle  Barrows,  Lincoln- 
town  High  School. 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota:  Marion  L.  Desch.  Roosevelt 
High  School;  Sister  St.  Rita,  Academy  of  the  Holy 
Angels. 


:ts,  why  not  write  to  the  BKW  for  information? 


Spring  Valley,  Minnesota:  Sabina  Kretchman,  Spring  4 

N^all^’  High  School.  ■ 

Lake  Cormorant,  Mississippi:  Jane  Jones,  Lake  Cor-  a 
moraiit  Consolidated  School.  ■ 

New  Albany,  Mississippi:  Katie  Mae  Ivey,  New  Al-  1 
_  bany  High  School.  » 

Camdenton,  Missouri:  Helen  D.  Boyd,  Camdenton 
School. 

Esther,  Missouri:  Goldie  E.  Pitney,  Esther  High  School. 
Memphis,  Missouri:  Chelsea  E.  Brown,  Memphis  High 
School. 

Novinger,  Missouri:  Mary  Louise  Link,  Novinger 
High  School. 

Richland,  .Missouri:  F'rank  Lauderdale,  Richland  High 
School. 

Sedalia,  Missouri:  E.  C.  Schlichting,  Smith  Cotton 
High  School. 

Sheldon,  Missouri:  Leon  Couch,  Sheldon  High  SchooL 
.St.  Charles,  Missouri:  Sister  M.  Paul  de  Cruce,  St.  * 
Peter  High  SchooL  | 

St.  I>ouis,  Missouri:  Sister  Mary  Sylvia,  S.S.N.D., 

St.  Alphonsus  High  SchooL 

St.  Mary’s,  Missouri:  Eloise  -M.  Wehner,  St.  Mary’s  » 
High  School.  A 

Vanduser,  Missouri:  AH)ert  Feldhoff,  Vanduser  High  n 
School.  a 

Belt,  Montana:  Louise  Kellams,  Belt  Valley  High  | 
School.  • 

Conrad,  Montana:  Ruby  Taney,  Conrad  High  School;  ■ 
Doris  1.  Worcester,  Conrad  High  School.  B 

Stevensville.  Montana:  Marie  J.  Kochta,  Stevensville  ■ 
High  'School.  I 

Three  Forks,  Montana:  H.  E.  Shierson,  Consolidated  B 
School  District  No.  24.  fl 

Klkhorn,  Nebraska:  Flsther  Weilkamp,  Klkhorn  High  V 
School.  fl 

Omaha,  Nebraska:  Mina  K.  Hubbell,  South  High  ||| 
School. 

Ord,  Nebraska:  Olivia  Hansen,  Ord  High  School. 
.Mstead,  New  Hampshire:  .Mison  Boright,  Vilas  High 
School. 

Derry  Village,  New  Hampshire:  .Mice  M.  Brackett, 
Pinkerton  Academy. 

Hampstead,  New  Hampshire:  Nelson  Bean,  Hampstead 
High  School. 

Enfield,  New  Hampshire:  .\lice  C.  Downing,  Enfield 
High  School. 

Hanover.  New  Hampshire:  Margaret  Edmonds,  Han¬ 
over  High  School. 

Laconia,  New  Hampshire:  Stanley  F.  Spencer,  La-  ' 
conia  High  School. 

New  London,  New  Hampshire:  G.  Vance  Allyn,  Colby  • 
Junior  College. 

Whitefield.  New  Hampshire:  Letha  Nelson,  White- 
field  Hiph  School.  * 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey:  E.  E.  Hippensteel,  Senior 
High  Schml.  ; 

Belleville,  New  Jersey:  Sister  Joseph  Eucharia,  St 
Peter’s  Commercial  School. 

Dover,  New  Jersey:  Lawrence  Van  Horn,  Dover  High 
School. 

Elizabeth,  New  Jersey:  Sam  Boyer,  Battin  High 
School. 

Jersey  City.  New  Jersey:  Sister  M.  Redempta,  St., 
Bridget  Commercial  School. 

Kevport,  New  Jersey:  Estelle  Sheldon  Green,  Keyport 
High  School. 

Morristown,  New  Jersey:  Sister  M.  Divine  Compas¬ 
sion,  Grace  Business  School. 

Newark,  New  Jersey:  Philip  Braiinstein,  .South  Side 
High  School. 

North  Arlington,  New  Jersey:  Sister  M.  Catharine 
Anita,  Queen  of  Peace  High  School. 

Oradell,  New  Jersey:  Athena  Koomas,  Oradell 

Junior  High  School. 

Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey:  Edna  Rosenschein,  Perth 
Amboy  Night  School. 

(To  be  continued) 
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More  B.E.W. 
Certificate  Winners! 


Xew  Jersey:  Newark  School  for  Secretaries 
Madeline  S.  Strony,  Instructor 


New  Hampshire:  Colby  Junior  College  (New 
London).  C.  Vance  Allyn,  Instructor 


Indiana:  Horace  Mann  School(Ciary) 
Julia  Brown,  Instructor 


Massachusetts:  Marblehead  High  School 
Beulah  C.  Church,  Instructor 


Mich 

1 

igan:  Corunna  High  School 
^alph  L.  Stull,  Instructor 

f 

K  W 

1 

1  1 

1 

f  '  ^  1 
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BEW  BUSINESS  LETTER  PROJECT 


For  January,  1938 
Prepared  by  Dorothy  M.  Johnson 


HOW  would  you  like  to  sell  washing 
machines?  I  did  that  during  one 
vacation.  My  commissions  paid  for 
room  and  board  at  college  for  a  whole 
semester. 

During  your  Christmas  holidays,  you  are 
working  for  the  Sunrise  Light  and  Power 
Company,  as  you  were  in  the  December 
project.  But  this  time  you  are  selling  elec¬ 
trical  appliances. 

When  you  come  into  the  office  on  a  bright, 
crisp  winter  day,  feeling  elated  about  the  sale 
of  a  vacuum  cleaner,  the  cashier  gives  you 
the  following  note  from  the  [X)wer  com¬ 
pany’s  local  manager: 

INTEROFFICE  MEMO 
from  the  desk  of 
ALFRED  P.  TUTTLE 

December  31,  1937 
Mrs.  Lindsay  Harrison  just  telephoned. 

She  thinks  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Rudyard, 
might  be  a  prospect  for  a  washing  machine, 
but  has  not  talked  to  her  about  it.  There 
are  seven  in  the  Rudyard  household:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rudyard,  three  boys,  a  hired  man, 
and  Grandpa — old  and  crotchety.  The  Rud- 
yards  live  5  miles  out,  at  the  fork  of  the 
road  just  beyond  the  twin  bridges.  Post 
ofRce  address,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Lawrenceville.  No 
telephone.  Had  electricity  put  in  two 
months  ago. 

Mrs.  Rudyard  has  an  old  Torrent  gasoline- 
motor-driven  washer.  Torrents  were  all  good 
machines,  and  it  is  hard  to  convince  their 
owners  that  anything  else  Is  worth  trying. 
They  are  no  longer  made. 

I  can't  spare  a  truck  to  take  you  oui 
there  just  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Rudyard.  Write  to 
her  and  get  her  to  ask  for  a  demonstration. 

I'm  leaving  right  now  to  estimate  new  high- 
tension  construction  out  on  the  west  side  of 
town. 

A.  P.  T. 

fust  as  you  wouldn’t  go  duck  hunting 
without  making  sure  that  your  ammunition 
was  plentiful,  efficient,  and  of  the  right  size 
for  your  shot-gun,  so  you  should  never  write 
a  letter  without  planning  it  and  knowing 


exactly  what  you  are  going  to  talk  about. 

Your  sales  problem  really  consists  of  two 
sales  problems:  first,  you  must  make  Mrs. 
Rudyard  want  a  new  washer;  then  you  must 
make  her  want  your  kind  of  washing  machine. 

Mr.  Alfred  P.  Tuttle,  local  manager  of  the 
Sunrise  Light  and  Power  Company,  isn’t 
here  to  give  you  information;  so,  for  the  pur- 
jx)ses  of  this  project,  you  can  choose  your 
own  machine.  You  can  obtain  information 
from  a  store,  from  advertising  literature  in 
magazines,  or  from  a  mail-order  catalogue. 
Anyone  who  owns  a  machine  can  give  you 
some  reasons  why  that  machine  is  a  good  one. 

Now,  consider  carefully  the  reasons  why 
Mrs.  Rudyard  should  have  an  electric  wash¬ 
ing  machine.  Then  put  yourself  in  her  place 
and  think  of  the  reasons  she  may  have  for 
keeping  her  old  gasoline  washer.  Write 
down  these  jxjints;  argue  them  out  with 
yourself  on  paper.  You  may  not  use  all  your 
arguments  in  your  letter,  but  you  rtjust  \now 
them.  It  is  all  right  to  come  back  from  a 
duck-hunting  trip  with  some  ammunition 
left  over,  if  you  bring  back  your  quota  of 
ducks. 

It  Pays  to  Think 

This  is  not  just  a  problem  in  writing;  it  is 
a  problem  in  thinking.  Your  thinking  equip¬ 
ment  will  not  wear  out  by  use;  the  more  you 
use  it,  the  more  efficiently  it  will  run;  and 
the  more  efficiently  it  runs,  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  will  be  the  jobs  you  can  hold.  The  more 
interesting  your  job,  the  more  money  you 
will  make.  That  doesn’t  seem  fair  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  monotonous  jobs,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Successful  salesmen  say  that  emotion  is 
vastly  more  important  than  reason  in  selling. 
You  will  use  reason  in  preparing  your  sales 
arguments,  but  your  primary  appeal  to  Mrs. 
Rudyard  will  be  through  her  emotions. 

Did  I  hear  you  murmur,  “What?  Emo¬ 
tion  in  a  washing  machine?’’  Look  at  these 
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facts,  from  Mrs.  Rudyard’s  point  of  view — 
just  as  you  consider  the  “other  fellow”  in 
writing  any  letter  (and  in  conversation,  too); 

Mrs.  Rudyard  is  a  busy  housewife  on  a  farm.  She’d 
like  to  make  her  work  easier  so  as  to  have  more 
time  for  other  things.  I’he  manufacturers  of  her 
gasoline  machine  have  gone  out  of  business;  if  it 
breaks  down,  parts  will  be  hard  to  get — if  they  are 
available  at  all.  \  gasoline  machine  is  noisy;  an 
electric  machine  is  more  quiet.  Several  prominent 
women  in  town,  acquaintances  of  Mrs.  Rudyard,  own 
the  kind  of  machine  you  are  selling.  .Among  them 
are  the  president  of  the  Women’s  Club,  a  friend  who 
is  active  in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Rudyard’s  church,  a 
newspaper  editor's  wife  who  has  a  family  but  finds 
=  time  to  write  b(H)ks.  (You  can  mention  their  names 
!  if  you  wish.) 

Right  there  are  four  emotions  you  can  ap¬ 
peal  to.  You  might  decide  just  what  they 
are,  and  then  think  of  others. 

I  Results  for  Sale 

I  In  writing  your  letter,  rememl^r  this  para- 
:  dox;  You  have  a  washing  machine  to  sell, 

;  but  don’t  sell  the  washing 'machine!  Instead, 

-  sell  what  it  can  do  for  Mrs.  Rudyard.  It  may 
I  be  the  most  beautiful,  streamlined,  quiet¬ 
running,  efficient  machine  on  earth,  but  Mrs. 

6  Rudyard  will  be  interested  in  those  facts  only 
)  in  relation  to  her  own  situation. 

ISome  of  the  things  you  have  for  sale  with 
the  washing  machine  are: 

-  1.  Time  saved  to  use  in  other  ways  than  washing, 

1  because  the  new  machine  docs  its  work  quickly. 

I  2.  Freedom  from  inconvenience,  because  your  ma- 
I  chine  has  a  service  guarantee,  while  her  old  one 
1  might  be  jx-rmancntly  useless  if  it  broke  down. 

;  3.  Peace  in  the  house,  because  your  ejuiet-running 

I  machine  will  not  annoy  Grandpa.  (Don’t  stress  this; 

:  you  don’t  wish  to  seem  too  interested  in  Mrs.  Rud- 

;  yard’s  family  affairs.) 

14.  A  certain  amount  of  prestige,  because  women 
leaders  in  the  community  have  the  same  kind  of 
°  machine  as  yours. 

J  5.  More  free  space  in  the  room  where  Mrs.  Rud¬ 
yard  keeps  her  machine  six  days  a  week,  because 
j  yours  will  fit  neatly  into  a  small  space, 
j  6.  Fewer  objections  from  the  family  on  wash  day, 
j  because  your  machine  rolls  easily  and  any  woman 
can  move  it  without  assistance. 

7.  Fewer  wash-day  catastrophes,  because  gas  en¬ 
gines  arc  sometimes  temperamental,  while  electric 
power  goes  to  work  at  a  touch  on  a  switch. 

j  Here  are  a  few  “don’ts”: 

i  Don’t  try  to  make  Mrs.  Rudyard  buy  the  machine, 
but  make  her  want  to  hat  e  it  because  of  the  things 
it  can  do  for  her.  'I'hc  buying  will  come  right  after 
the  wanting. 


Don’t  tell  Mrs.  Rudyard  you  need  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Talk  about  what  she  wants.  This  is  purely 
a  business  matter. 

Don’t  make  derogatory  remarks  about  any  make 
of  washing  machine,  her  old  one  or  any  other.  (Per¬ 
haps  you  should  look  up  “derogatory”  before  you  go 
on  with  this.) 

Don’t  let  Mrs.  Rudyard  feel  that  she  must  buy 
the  machine  to  repay  you  for  your  trouble  in  taking 
it  out  there.  She  is  under  no  obligation  to  buy  it. 

You  can  take  the  machine  out  on  any  day 
she  may  choose,  because  this  is  your  vacation 
time.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  A  company  truck  will  deliver  you  and 
the  machine  early  in  the  morning,  and  will 
call  again  in  the  afternoon  to  take  you  back. 
(Of  course,  it  won’t  take  the  machine  back, 
because  you  will  sell  that  so  completely  that 
Mrs.  Rudyard  won’t  let  it  go  out  of  her 
house.)  All  you  are  asking  is  a  chance  to 
help  her  do  her  laundry. 

Here  is  something  for  you  to  think  about. 
What  garments  does  Mrs.  Rudyard  have  to 
wash  for  her  “men  folks”  that  a  bank  presi¬ 
dent’s  wife  would  not  have  to  have  laundered } 

When  Mrs.  Rudyard  gets  your  letter,  she 
will  have  other  things  to  do  than  read  an  un¬ 
solicited  message  from  a  stranger.  (Remem¬ 
ber,  she  doesn’t  know  you.)  Make  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  your  letter  so  interesting  that  she 
will  read  all  the  way  through. 

You  will  enjoy  writing  this  letter,  and  we, 
here  in  New  York,  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

I  think  you  will  have  a  good  time  at  the 
Rudyard  farm,  too.  You  will  be  busy  help¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Rudyard  carry  water,  explaining  the 
uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the  machine, 
stoking  the  fire  in  the  kitchen  stove  (you 
may  sell  her  an  electric  one  some  other  time), 
perhaps  even  helping  to  scrub  the  kitchen 
floor. 

Mrs.  Rudyard  will  insist,  no  doubt,  that 
you  have  noon  dinner  with  her  family,  and 
a  farm  dinner — even  a  wash-day  dinner — is 
not  to  be  turned  down.  If  Mrs.  Rudyard’s 
wash-day  menus  are  like  my  mother’s,  she 
'will  probably  serve  “brown  stew” — a  very 
tasty  dish,  indeed. 

Be  sure  to  dress  warmly  for  your  ride  in 
the  truck — it  will  he  cold.  But  first,  write 
the  letter  that  will  make  Mrs.  Rudyard  in¬ 
vite  you  and  the  washing  machine  to  call 
on  her. 
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For  January,  1938 


Prepared  by  Milton  Briggs 


PROJECT 


This  month  Albert  Christopher,  of  Feed¬ 
ing  Hills,  Massachusetts,  submits  the 
BEW  Bookkeeping  Project.  Albert  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Agawam  High  School,  where  he  is 
preparing  for  entrance  into  the  State  College 
at  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  He  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  4-H  Club  member,  the  winner  of 
twenty-three  first  prizes  at  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  and  various  county  fairs. 

Following  are  Albert’s  business  transac¬ 
tions,  from  which  you  are  to  prepare  book¬ 
keeping  records.  This  is  his  third  year  in  the 
poultry  business  and  the  books  were  closed 
as  of  December  31,  1936. 


PosT-Ci.<KiNC  Trial  Balance 
December  31,  1936 


Cash 

Equipment 
Buildings 
Poultry  Inventory 
H.  C.  Puffer 

Thompsonville  Lumber  Q)rp. 

William  Wynne 

Albert  Christopher,  Capital 


$  250.00 
124.00 
1,802.27 
750.00 

$  377.11 
459.69 
58.00 
2,031.47 


$2,926.27  $2,926.27 


Open  accounts  in  the  ledger  and  enter  \hc 
above  balances. 

As  books  of  original  entry,  Albert  uses  a 
Purchases  Journal  and  a  double-page  Cash 
Book. 

On  page  387  is  his  Purchases  Journal  show¬ 
ing  entries  for  January. 

Page  387  also  shows  his  Cash  Book  with 
entries  for  January. 

First  copy  the  January  records.  Then,  using 
the  same  forms,  continue  making  the  book¬ 
keeping  entries  for  the  following  transactions: 

Feb. 

1.  Paid  $134.50  to  Chet’s  Poultry  Farm. 

5.  Purchased  for  cash  5  bags  Starter  and  broiler 
ration  @  $3.19. 

6.  Sold  for  cash  156  dozen  eggs  @  40^. 

8.  Purchased  on  account  from  David  Cesan: 

10  bags  20%  Producer  ^  $3.11 


20  bags  Starter  and  broiler  ration  @  3.22 
3  bags  20%  Producer  pellets  @  3.18 

Also  gave  him  $126.25  on  account. 

10.  Paid  William  Wynne  $10  on  account. 

13.  Sold  for  cash  140  dozen  eggs  @  40^. 

19.  Purchased  for  cash  1,100  chicks  for  $84.20. 

20.  Sold  for  cash  142  dozen  eggs  @  40^. 
Purchased  on  account  from  H.  C.  Puffer  4  bags 
corn  @  $9, 

25.  Purchased  on  account  from  David  Cesan: 


16  bags  20%  Producer  $47.88 

3  bags  20%  Producer  pellets  9.15 

10  bags  Develoi>er  27.80 

29  bags  Starter  and  broiler  ration  90.02 


27.  Sold  for  cash  74  dozen  eggs  40(f. 

28.  Paid  on  account  to  H.  C.  Puffer  $4.48. 
Purchased  on  account  from  Thompsonville 
Lumber  Corporation,  Thompsonville,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  $25.52  worth  of  lumber. 

28.  Paid  Thompsonville  Lumber  0>r|ioration  $35 
on  account. 

Summarize,  total,  balance,  and  rule  the 
Cash  Book.  Total  the  Purchases  Journal. 

Mar. 

6.  Sold  for  cash  200  dozen  eggs  37<?. 
Purchased  on  account  from  11.  C.  Puffer: 


4  bags  Corn 

$8.80 

2  bags  Corn  meal 

4.40 

118  lbs.  Straw 

1.05 

Purchased  on  account  from  Dav 

id  Cesan: 

1  bag  Oats 

$2.30 

15  bags  Developer 

2.73 

12  bags  20%  Producer 

2.93 

3  bags  20%  Producer  pellets 

& 

3.00 

10  bags  Starter  and  broiler  ration 

(?; 

3.03 

5  bags  Starter  pellets 

@ 

3.10 

Also  gave  him  $110  on  account. 

9.  Purchased  for  cash  10  bales  shavings,  $3. 

11.  Purchased  on  account  from  H.  C.  Puffer: 

4  bags  Cracked  corn  (S'  $2.15 

•  4  bags  Corn  meal  @  2.15 

1  bag  Whole  corn  2.15 

13.  Sold  for  cash  214  dozen  eggs  @  37(^. 

16.  Paid  William  Wynne  $10  on  account. 

Sold  for  cash  25  hens,  $31. 

20.  Sold  for  cash  204  dozen  eggs  @  35^  and  100 
broilers  for  $70. 

25.  Purchased  on  account  from  David  Cesan: 


12  bags  Producer  @  $2.77 

20  bags  Developer  @  2.71 

8  bags  Starter  and  bi  oiler  ration  @  3.00 

3  bags  20%  Producer  pellets  @  2.97 


Also  gave  him  $100.04  to  apply  on  account. 
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26.  Purchased  on  account  from  H.  C.  Puffer: 

385  lbs.  Straw  $  3.45 

7  bags  Corn  15.30 

I  bag  Corn  meal  2.15 

Purchased  for  cash  10  bales  shavings,  $3. 

27.  Sold  for  cash  218  dozen  eggs  @  35^;  172 
broilers  for  $123.38. 

31.  Paid  H.  C.  Puffer  $30  on  account  and  Thoinp- 
sonvillc  Lumber  Coriwration  $30. 


Summarize,  total,  balance,  and  rule  the 
Cash  Book.  Total  the  Purchases  Journal. 

Apr. 

1.  Purchased  on  account  from  II.  C.  Puffer  5  bags 
corn,  $11.25. 

3.  Sold  for  cash  148  dozen  eggs  35(f. 

8.  Purchased  on  account  from  David  Cesan: 

35  bags  Developer  @  $2.79 


Purchases  Journal 


Date 

F 

Account  Credited 

Address 

Terms 

Amount 

Credited 

Grain 

Debited 

Chick 

Purchases 

Debited 

Misc. 

Debited 

1937 

Jan. 

4 

Chet’s  Poultry  Farm 

No.  Westfield  St. 

a  c 

134 

50 

134 

50 

9 

H.  C.  Puffer 

Springfield  St. 

a  c 

9 

80 

4 

50 

5 

30 

14 

H.  C.  Puffer 

Springfield  St. 

a/c 

13 

15 

11 

00 

2 

15 

25 

David  Cesan 

West  St. 

a,  c 

46 

21 

46 

21 

31 

V 

Total  Amount  Cr. 

203 

66 

31 

Grain  Dr. 

61 

71 

31 

Chick  Purchases  Dr. 

134 

50 

31 

Miscellaneous  Dr. 

7 

45 

Cash  Receipts 


Date 

F 

.\ccount  Credited 

1 

1 

Explanation  | 

Egg  Sales  j 
Credited  j 

j  Broiler  j 
1  Sales  j 
j  Credited  | 

1  Hen  Sales  = 
1  Credited  j 

1 

Cash 

1  Debited 

1937 

Jan. 

1 

V 

Balance 

250 

00 

9 

V 

Egg  Sales 

77  dozen  ^ 

30 

80 

16 

V 

Egg  Sales 

160  dozen  ! 

64 

00 

25 

V 

Egg  Sales 

84  dozen  ^ 

33 

60 

26 

V 

Hen  Sales 

25  hens  ' 

31 

25 

30 

V 

Egg  Sales 

156  dozen  j 

62 

40 

1 

31 

V 

Hen  Sales 

25  hens  I 

1  , 

i 

28 

50 

31 

Egg  Sales  Cr. 

190 

80 

31 

Hen  Sales  Cr. 

1 

59 

75  1 

j 

31 

Cash  Dr. 

i 

1 

'  250 

55 

' 

J _ 

i  500 

55 

Cash  Payments 


Date 

F 

Account  Debited 

Explanation 

Sundries 

Debited 

Grain  |  Chick  | 

Expense  |  Purchases  •  Cash 
Debited  [  Debited  |  Credited 

1937 

1 

1 

! 

Jan. 

3 

V 

Grain 

500  Starter  and  Broiler 

15 

95  1 

8 

V 

Grain 

59 

40  1 

28 

V 

Grain 

800  Starter  and  Broiler 

25 

52 ; 

1 

29 

H.  C.  Puffer 

On  account 

11 

78 

1 

i 

31 

Thompsonvilic  Lumber 

i 

s 

J 

1 

Corp. 

On  account 

35 

00 

1 

j 

31 

V 

Sundries 

46 

78 

1 

31 

Grain  Dr. 

\  100 

87  i 

: 

31 

Cash  Cr. 

1 

i  147 

65 

31 

V 

Balance 

1 

1 

1  352 

90 

1 

1 

1 

\ 

i  500 

55 
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swer  this  related-thought  question:  What  are 
the  advantages  of  keeping  your  own  records 
when  operating  a  business  of  your  own? 


3  bag!>  20%  Producer  jK-IIcts  @  $3.05 
14  bags  20%  Producer  @  2.98 

Also  gave  him  $100  to  apply  on  account. 

9,  Purchased  for  cash  10  bags  corn,  $23.50. 

10.  Purchased  for  cash  7  rolls  fence  @  $3.62 
(debit  Equipment)  and  10  bales  shavings,  $3. 
Sold  for  cash  167  dozen  eggs  @  34^  and  92 
broilers  for  $70. 

13.  Purchased  for  cash  18  range  cans  @  $1.20. 
(Debit  Equipment.) 

Purchased  on  account  from  H.  C.  Puffer  2  bags 
corn,  $4.70. 

17.  Sold  for  cash  152  dozen  eggs  @  34^  and  108 
broilers  for  $86.40. 

24.  Sold  for  cash  224  dozen  eggs  @  33^  and  167 
broilers  for  $135.28. 

25.  Purchased  on  account  from  David  Cesan; 

35  bags  Developer  $99.40 

14  bags  20%  Producer  42.56 

3  bags  20%  Pellets  9.33 

Also  paid  him  $40  on  account. 

26.  Purchased  for  cash  10  bags  corn,  $23^0. 

28.  Purchased  for  cash  10  bales  shavings^  $3. 

30.  Paid  H.  C.  Puffer  $20.11  on  account  and 
Thompsonville  Lumber  Corjx)ration  $30. 

Summarize,  total,  balance,  and  rule  the 
Cash  Book.  Total  the  Purchases  Journal. 


Seals  vs. 

Examination 

Albert  Christopher,  student  au- 

-  thor  of  this  month’s  bookkeeping  project, 
came  into  the  office  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  BEW  staff  while  he  was  in  New  York  in 
December,  taking  part  in  a  4-H  stock  judg¬ 
ing  contest.  He  tells  us  that  Miss  Gertrude 
Belyea,  his  teacher  at  Agawam  (Massa¬ 
chusetts)  High  School,  has  promised  to  ex¬ 
cuse  from  the  final  examination  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  earn  at  least  seven  gold  seals  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  on  bookkeeping  or  business  letter 
projects. 

We  think  that  is  an  excellent  idea.  So  do 
the  students  who  look  forward  to  going 
swimming  while  their  colleagues  scowl  over 
examination  questions  next  June. 


Instructions 

1.  Post  all  entries  to  the  ledger. 

2.  Take  a  trial  balance. 

*3.  Prepare  an  income  statement  and  bal¬ 
ance  sheet.  The  poultry  inventory  at  the  end 
consists  of  the  following; 


855  Pullets  4  months  old  @  $1.25 

500  Pullets  10  weeks  old  @  .80 

500  Broilers  @  .64 

470  Hens  @  1.15 


4.  Using  not  more  than  100  words,  an- 


•Step  3  is  optional,  not  required  for  a  certificate 
or  gold  seal. 


Do  You  Want  a  Project  for 
Advanced  Bookkeeping  Students? 

A  NUMBER  of  teachers  have  asked  that  we 
publish  a  bookkeeping  project  for  ad¬ 
vanced  students.  In  this  issue,  for  the  first  time, 
we  present  such  a  project.  The  optional  re¬ 
quirement  in  the  January  bookkeeping  project 
(Instruction  3)  will  serve  as  a  challenge  to 
students  of  advanced  bookkeeping.  If  none  of 
your  advanced  bookkeeping  students  have  been 
working  the  projects,  why  not  try  this  one, 
which  has  been  planned  especially  for  their  use? 

Please  let  us  have  your  vote.  If  the  number 
of  requests  warrants  it,  we  hope  soon  to  present 
a  separate  bookkeeping  project  for  advanced 
students. 


COMING  IN  FEBRUARY 


The  activities  of  the  business  manager  of  the  Spectator,  a  school  newspajjer, 
provide  the  interesting  story  for  the  February  project  in  Junior  Business  Practice. 


•  Mr.  Bernard  A.  Shilt,  supervisor  of  secondary  commercial  education  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  has  prepared  the  February  project  in  Bookkeeping,  about 
the  business  affairs  of  a  tearoom  or  restaurant. 


•  Are  you  looking  forward  to  getting  your  first  job?  That  all-important  appli¬ 
cation  letter  is  the  February  project  in  Business  Letter  Writing.  This  is  a  real  prob¬ 
lem,  about  your  qualifications  for  the  job  you  hope  to  obtain. 
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BEW  JUNIOR  BUSINESS  PRACTICE  PROJECT 

For  January,  1938 

Prepared  by  Milton  Briggs 


AT  the  end  of  each  year  most  business 
r\  organizations  make  a  record  of  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  on  hand. 
This  record  is  called  a  “merchandise  inven¬ 
tory,”  and  the  process  of  preparing  the 
inventory  is  known  as  “taking  stock.” 

The  work  of  “taking  stock”  consists  of 
actually  counting,  measuring,  or  weighing 
each  different  kind  of  merchandise  or  ma¬ 
terial  on  hand.  For  example,  if  you  were  to 
take  stock  in  a  grocery  store,  you  would 
count  all  the  cans  of  beans,  bars  of  soap, 
packages  of  corn  flakes,  etc.,  weigh  all  the 
sugar,  etc.,  to  determine  the  quantity  on 
hand. 

“Why  is  it  necessary  to  take  stock  or  pre¬ 
pare  an  inventory?”  you  may  ask.  Book¬ 
keepers  in  any  business  organization  require 
a  merchandise  inventory  in  order  that  they 
may  reckon  the  value  of  stock  on  hand.  This 
figure  is  needed  to  make  up  the  business 
statements  that  show  profit  or  loss  and  the 
financial  condition  of  the  organization. 

Assume  that  you  are  employed  as  a  clerk 
in  the  men’s  department  of  the  clothing 
store  of  Taylor  Sc  Wordell.  The  inventory- 
record  form  on  this  page  shows  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  merchandise  on  hand  December  31, 
1937. 

Part  A 

Copy  the  inventory  record,  figure  the  value 
of  each  item  at  the  cost  price,  and  then  find 
the  total  value. 

Part  B 

In  retail  stores,  most  articles  for  sale  bear 
a  price  tag.  This  tag  has  marked  upon  it 
the  selling  price  of  the  article  and,  usually, 
the  cost  price.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  cost 
price  is  marked  in  code,  as 

AVS 

S5.00 

The  key  to  the  cost  code  usually  consists 
of  a  word  or  phrase  that  contains  ten  differ¬ 


ent  letters.  Each  letter  in  the  key  words 
represents  a  different  figure.  Two  other  let¬ 
ters  that  do  not  appear  in  the  key  are  used 
as  repeaters  (duplicating  figures). 

The  proprietors  of  Taylor  &  Wordell  use 
as  their  cost  key  the  phrase: 

A  PRIZE  COST 
1  23456  7890 

They  use  the  capital  letter  B  for  a  first 
repeater,  and  Y  for  a  second  repeater.  There¬ 
fore,  a  cost  price  of  $5.40  would  be  written 
Z.IT;  $3.00  would  be  R.TB;  $20.00  would  be 
PT.BY,  etc.  These  groups  of  letters  are  called 
the  cost  mar\. 

On  a  sheet  of  ruled  paper,  list  the  nine¬ 
teen  items  shown  in  the  accompanying  in¬ 
ventory  record.  Opposite  each  item  show 
the  cost  price  per  dozen,  the  cost  price  per 
article,  and  the  cost  mar\  per  article. 


TAYLOR  &  WORDELL 
Mbrchandisb  Invbntory 
December  31,  1937 


Quan. 
in  Stk. 

! 

Item 

Cost  per 
Dozen 

Extension 

116 

Linen  Collars 

$1.32 

232 

Semisoft  Collars 

.96 

97 

Silk  Tics 

9.72 

55 

Bow  Tics 

6.72 

131 

Wcarwcll  Tics 

8.40 

77 

Stylcplus  Tics 

8.64 

23  pr. 

Dress  Gloves 

24.00 

17  pr. 

Fur-Lined  Gloves 

36.00 

22  pr. 

Wool-Lined  Gloves 

30.00 

19  pr. 

Flannel-Lined  Gloves 

18.00 

97 

White  Shirts,  Neck- 

1 

bands 

24.36 

1 

134 

White  Shirts,  Collars 

1 

Attached 

18.36 

79 

Shirts,  Truhue 

10.80 

63 

Wamsutta  Shirts 

18.48 

92 

Wearfine  Shirts 

9.72 

104 

Darby  Shirts 

10.56 

84  pr. 

Silk  Socks 

6.00 

93  pr. 

Wool  Socks 

4.80 

117  pr. 

Cotton  Socks 

2.28 
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Mr.  Hart,  oBice  manager  of  the  store,  asks 
you  to  prepare  a  new  set  of  folders,  in  which 
purchase  orders  may  be  filed.  The  names  of 
firms  and  individuals  from  whom  Taylor 
&  Wordell  buy  are  shown  below: 

Raymond  C.  Paulding,  Inc.;  Brown  &  Morrell; 
Harry  Drowns  &  Oimpany;  McIntyre  Clothing  Cor¬ 
poration;  Solomon,  Streeter  and  Thompson;  Albert 
Hart  &  Son;  The  American  Clothing  Company; 
M.icDonald  &  Barry;  Wearwell  Neckwear  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Brimm  Brothers;  The  New  York  Clothing 
Company;  Stylcplus  Clothes,  Inc.;  William  D.  Ham¬ 
mond;  Novelty  Glove  Company;  Talbot  Brothers; 
Hub  Clothing,  Inc.;  Star  Furnishings  Company;  Peter 
Rogers  Company;  Hammond  Clothes,  Inc.;  Prince¬ 
ton  Brothers;  Steven,  Tripp  &  Hayes;  The  United 


Men’s  Shop;  The  Bedford  Shop;  O’Brien  &  Sheerin; 
Poisson’s,  Inc.;  M.  C.  Swift  &  Company;  Farheim 
Shoe  Company;  Oscar’s;  Michaud  &  Son,  Inc.;  The 
Newton  Shoe  ('ompany;  Standard  Neckwear  Com¬ 
pany;  Armore  Stores,  Inc.;  Taylor  Shoes,  Inc. 

Part  C 

Arrange  these  names  in  an  alphabetical 
list  on  a  sheet  of  plain  white  or  composition 
paper. 

Part  D 

.\sk  your  neighlxirhood  grocer  when  and 
how  he  takes  an  inventory  of  his  stock. 
Write  a  report  (not  more  than  100  words) 
of  what  he  tells  you. 


ARTISTIC  TTPE'WBlTJNe 

Margaret  M.  McGinn 

Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


The  birds,  beasts,  and  blossoms  pictured 
here  are  the  work  of  Miss  Abbie  By¬ 
song’s  students.  Miss  Bysong,  who  teaches 
in  Arlington,  Nebraska,  wrote  as  follows: 

I  read  your  directions  for  making  little  soldiers  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  BF.W.  I  made  some  of 
them  and  posted  them  on  the  bulletin  board  in  my 
typing  room.  They  aroused  much  curiosity. 

My  typing  students  spent  considerable  time  out¬ 
side  class  experimenting  to  see  w'hat  they  could 
make.  1  was  pleased  with  the  results  and  would 
like  to  pass  them  on  to  others.  Here  arc  some  of 
their  original  copies. 


In  the  originals,  there  were  two  kinds  of 
cats — plain  cats  and  black  cats.  In  enlarging 
the  designs  to  make  their  construction 
clearer,  the  engraver  turned  the  black  cats 
into  striped  or  tortoise-shell  cats.  Their  shad- 

mmmi^ 

ing  depends  somewhat,  loo,  on  the  kind  of 
asterisk  your  typewriter  has.  The  Q-body  of 
the  plain  cats  has  the  tail  already  supplied; 


the  tail  of  the  dark  cats  is  the  comma.  The 
head  has  one  asterisk  and  so  has  the  Ixxly. 


Most  of  these  small  designs  require  no  ex¬ 
planation,  but  you  may  be  wondering  how  to 
make  the  turtles.  The  body  is  capital  O;  two 

jjc 

colons  make  four  feet,  the  apostrophe  is  the 
tail,  and  a  comma  is  the  head. 

The  men — perhaps  they  are  the  Yeomen 


of  the  Guard — are  rather  complicated  but  not 
too  difficult,  'rhe  hat  has  a  hyphen  alx>vc 
and  one  l>elow,  and  two  pairs  of  quotation 
marks  to  make  it  tall.  An  ajxjstrophe  in  the 
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typewriting  “designed  to  aid  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  typewritten  matter  in  a  way  to  catch 
most  effectively  the  eye,  and  to  satisfy  the 
esthetic  taste." 

His  treatise  is  illustrated  with  some  4U0 
borders,  ornaments,  and  designs.  We  have 
selected  ten  pages  of  his  illustrations  for 
reproduction  in  the  BEW.  The  first  page  is 
reproduced  this  month. 

YYYYV^YVYYYYYYVYYYYYYlhrTYYYYYYYVYYfYYY 

"No  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West, 

But  one  great  nation  Heaven  blest." 

AAA  4AAAAAAAAAiUAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA  AAAAAAAA 

Upper  border:  "V: 

Lower  border:  A 


middle  makes  the  hat  black.  The  Ixxly  is 
capital  O  with  an  asterisk. 


\p  %/ 


Ornamental  Designs  by  George  Flanagan 
(ieorge  A.  Flanagan,  of  Oakland,  Califor¬ 
nia,  has  prepared  a  treatise  on  ornamental 


"Heaven  Is  not  reached  at  a  single  bound. 

But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
Prom  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round." 

*  Formula  for  border: 

'  Note :  Lower  border  is  made  with  paper  inverted. 


fffff 
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f  f 
f  f 
f  We  are  blind  until  we  see  f 
f  That  in  the  human  plai^  f 
f  Nothing  is  worth  the  making  if  f 
f  It  does  not  make  the  man.  f 
f  f 
f  Why  build  these  cities  glorious  f 
f  If  man  unbuilded  goes?  f 
f  In  vain  we  build  the  world  unless  f 
f  The  builder  also  grows.  f 
f  — Edwin  Markham  f 
f  f 
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GREGG  SPEED  BUILDING  X-RAY  CHARTS 

Prepared  by  Clyde  Blanchard 

Chart  No.  2 — What  Is  the  Dictation  Made  of? 


HERE’S  the  dictation — and  it  looks 

rather  difficult. 

Dear  Madam:  Wc  are  about  to  close  our  fiscal 
year  with  the  greatest  volume  in  our  history  of 
104  years.  So  far,  our  transactions  have  increased 


over  400,000  and  we  are  now  preparing  to  make 
the  coming  year  a  greater  and  better  year. 

With  a  greater  volume  of  business,  a  quicker 
turnover,  and  lower  prices  for  quality  merchandise, 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  offer  extraordinary 
values  if  we  have  your  cooperation.  (120  words) 


42^  of  the  Dictation 
is  made  up  of 
51  Brief  Forms  and 
other  short,  easy  words 


55^  of  the  Dictation 
is  made  up  of 
42  REPETITIONS 
of  short,  easy  words 


cz  ^ 


Vgr4SUA^  d 


~  Only  6^  of  the 
dictation  contains 
_ difficult  words  I 
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'lb  build  speed  rapidly  in  the  advanced  under  the  title,  “The  Battle  of  Words.” 

dictation  class,  concentrate  on  the  difficult  Mrs.  Clark  gives  a  rather  startling  analysis 
words — the  6  per  cent  of  the  dictation.  Vo-  of  the  vocabulary  of  some  of  our  well-known 

cabulary  growth  is  very  slow  if  this  is  not  authors.  A  few  of  her  findings  are  given 

done.  below. 

I  find  it  very  helpful  to  me,  in  placing  With  these  figures  in  mind,  the  problem 

the  proper  emphasis  on  repetition  practice  of  vocabulary  building  in  our  advanced  short- 

in  my  speed-building  classes,  to  keep  in  mind  hand  classes  becomes  clearer  and  looms 

not  only  the  results  of  such  an  analysis  of  larger  in  our  daily  teaching  procedure, 
dictation  material  as  that  shown  in  the  fore-  We  shall  all  get  better  results  if  we 
going  chart  but  also  other  vocabulary  studies  pay  less  attention  to  repetition  practice  on  the 
such  as  the  one  by  Mrs.  Ida  Clyde  Clark  that  94  per  cent  and  more  attention  to  repetition 
appeared  in  the  November,  1937,  issue  of  practice  on  the  6  per  cent. 

Total  Number  Total  Differ- 
of  Words  ent  Words 


The  Professor’s  House  (Whlla  Gather)  60,000  4,000 

From  Death  to  Morning  (Thomas  Wolfe)  .  90,000  3,700 

The  Silver  Stallion  (James  B.  Cabell)  90,000  5,000 


You  Can’t  Have  Everything  (Kathleen  Norris.  Based  on  one  install¬ 
ment  of  story  appearing  serially  in  IVoniun's  Home  Companion)  12,000  1,000 

.\utobiography  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  (Based  on  one  installment  of 
story  appearing  serially  in  ladies’  Home  Journal)  10,000  700 

Campaign  Platform  of  1936,  Republican  2,978  757 

Campaign  Platform  of  1936,  Democratic  2,500  253 

Constitution  of  the  United  States  4,000  637 


'What’s  in  a  Name?” 

RECENT  bulletin  by  the  Direct  Mail  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  contains  the  following 
astonishing  statement: 

In  a  total  of  303  letters  addressed  to  one  individual, 
his  name  was  spelled  in  32  different  ways,  he  was 
given  54  different  combinations  of  initials,  and  on 
19  different  occasions  the  name  appearing  on  the 
letter  was  one  totally  different  from  that  shown  on 
the  envelope. 

Are  you  teachers  of  transcription  severe 
enough  in  penalizing  students’  transcripts  for 
errors  of  this  type?  Remember  that  in  general 
most  persons  are  deeply  offended  by  errors  in 
their  names.  A  name  is  a  very  personal  matter. 

The  Gregg  Writer  for  April,  1935,  contained 
an  article,  “What’s  in  a  Name?”  by  E.  Lillian 
Hutchinson,  which  analyzes  the  most  common 
errors  in  the  spelling  of  names. 

Honor  Society  Reports  Growth 

News  of  the  continued  growth  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Honor  Society  for  Business 
Education  contains  the  information  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  there  were  620  members 
in  24  states,  8  colleges  in  Canada,  and  Honolulu, 
judging  by  the  number  of  inquiries  received  by 
the  Society,  every  state  in  the  union  will  be 
represented  in  a  few  more  months. 


Two  attractive  awards  for  typing  are  offered: 
the  60  Universal  pin  for  60  words  a  minute,  and 
the  70  International  pin  for  70  words  a  minute. 
Any  student,  teacher,  typist,  or  stenographer  who 
can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Society’s  tests 
is  eligible.  Each  member  receives  an  engraved 
membership  certificate. 

Typewriting  teachers  can  obtain  further  in¬ 
formation  from  Mrs.  Ramona  Foster,  grand  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Society.  Her  address  is  Grand 
Avenue  at  Tenth,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Art  Service  for  Mimeographers 

The  National  Mimeograph  Paper  Association 
has  made  arrangements  to  supply  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  other  teachers  interested  in  school  jour¬ 
nalism  with  a  monthly  art  service,  obtainable  at 
small  cost.  Any  school  sponsor  of  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  school  paper  who  has  ever  frowned 
over  a  book  of  old,  much-used  designs  will  un¬ 
derstand  how  helpful  such  a  monthly  service  can 
be. 

Membership  in  the  Association  has  increased 
from  50  schools  in  1934  to  272  schools  in  1937. 

The  Association  offers  individual  criticisms, 
extra  helps  from  time  to  time,  opportunity  for 
comparing  various  school  papers,  and  a  summer 
course  in  the  production  of  duplicated  school 
papers. 

Mrs.  Blanche  M.  Wean,  Central  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  Danville,  Indiana,  is  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 
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H 

he  Lamp 
of 

Experience 


Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 


1  have  but  one  lamp 
by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience. 

— Patrick  Henry. 


A  Speed  Pointer 

Here  is  a  suggestion  for  obviating  and, 
to  a  large  extent,  overcoming  the  hesi¬ 
tation  between  strokes  that  marks  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  novice  and  the  expert  writer 
of  shorthand:  Instead  of  writing  the  outline 
for  just  one  word,  write  the  outlines  for  three 
consecutive  words. 

After  two  weeks’  practice  of  this  kind,  I 
noted  considerable  improvement  in  my  own 
work. — William  O.  Wanecl(,  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

We  Spell  and  We  Read 

T  HAVE  adopted  a  schedule  for  my  ad- 
vanced  shorthand  students  that  I  find 
works  out  well  both  for  them  and  for  me. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  period  we  have  a 
spelling  lesson,  which  consists  of  fifteen  new 
and  five  review  spelling  “demons.”  Each 
student  checks  another’s  spelling,  while  I  put 
on  the  blackboard  in  shorthand  portions 
from  “The  Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Merchant 
to  His  Son.”  The  students  thoroughly  en¬ 
joy  these  selections,  and  the  practice  keeps 
me  in  good  shorthand-writing  form. 

I  always  try  to  have  a  portion  of  the 
blackboard  covered  with  shorthand  notes  to 
be  read  as  soon  as  the  students  enter  the 


room  and  are  seated.  It  is  satisfying  to  notice 
how  nicely  this  plan  eliminates  the  noise  and 
confusion  that  is  so  disturbing  during  the 
first  few  minutes  of  the  jx'riod.  1  he  pupils 
are  usually  (Kcupictl  with  this  reading  as¬ 
signment  long  enough  for  me  to  lake  care 
of  such  routine  matters  as  checking  attend¬ 
ance,  returning  papers,  posting  work  on  the 
bulletin  board,  etc. 

I  am  submitting  these  suggestions  with 
the  hope  that  they  may  prove  as  helpful 
to  others  as  some  I  have  already  found  in 
the  Business  Education  World  have  been 
to  me.  (Thank  you.  Miss  Teeple! — Editor) 
— Edith  L.  Teeple,  High  School,  Berea, 
Ohio. 

League  Spelling 

The  game  of  baseball  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs  has  proved  a  suc¬ 
cessful  device  for  reviewing  individual  units, 
complete  chapters,  and  brief  forms  in  the 
Manual. 

Two  teams  are  chosen,  consisting  of  a 
catcher,  a  pitcher,  and  three  players — one  for 
each  of  the  three  bases.  A  scorekeeper  and 
an  umpire  are  appointed.  It  is  best  for  the 
teacher  to  serve  in  the  latter  capacity.  Which 
team  is  to  be  first  at  bat  is  determined  by 
lot.  Then  the  game  proceeds  as  follows: 

As  the  first  player  comes  to  bat,  the  pitcher 
of  the  opposing  team  dictates  a  word  and  the 
batter  writes  it  on  the  blackboard.  If  the 
batter  misspells  two  words,  he  has  two  strikes 
ahd  is  out,  provided  the  catcher  can  write 
them  correctly.  If  the  catcher  fails,  it  is  a 
base  on  balls  and  the  batter  is  safe. 

If  the  batter  writes  the  first  word  correctly, 
he  goes  to  first  base,  where  he  may,  if  he 
chooses,  call  on  any  player  to  give  him  a 
word.  If  that  player  writes  the  word  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  advances  a  base.  If  he  misspells 
it  and  the  first  baseman  w'rites  it  correctly, 
the  man  at  bat  is  out.  If  the  first  baseman 
misspells  the  word,  he  remains  on  first  base 
until  he  is  advanced  by  the  hit  of  a  new 
batter. 

Each  time  the  batter  advances  a  base  he 
may  ask  any  player  to  give  him  a  word, 
after  which  the  same  procedure  is  followed. 

When  a  player  is  advanced  to  home  plate, 
either  by  successive  batters  or  by  his  own 
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elTorts,  he  scores  a  run.  When  three  men 
arc  out,  the  inning  is  closcil.  Nine  innings 
make  a  game. — Suter  M.  LeoncUa,  ().  S.  F., 
Wrsfed  .Ignrs  School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Two  Suggestions 

WHEN  my  elementary  typing  students 
have  difficulty  in  remembering  to 
curve  the  left  thumb  under  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  I  use  the  following  device  to  overcome 
the  difficulty.  Take  a  rubber  band  and  place 
it  around  the  left  hand  just  below  the 
knuckles  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and  below 
the  first  joint  of  the  thumb.  In  this  position, 
the  band  will  not  interfere  with  the  freedom 
ot  the  fingers  in  typing  and  it  will  keep  the 
thumb  in  the  correct  position. 

In  my  advanced  shorthand  class,  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  benefited  by  the  following  vo¬ 
cabulary  drill:  Three  times  a  week  I  assign 
five  new  words  for  study.  The  students  con¬ 
sult  the  dictionary  for  the  meanings  of  these 
words,  and  then  each  student  must  use  them 
correctly  in  three  sentences.  The  sentences 
are  written  in  shorthand  and  dictated  in 
class.  Each  student,  in  turn,  reads  his  sen¬ 
tences  while  the  others  take  them  down  in 
shorthand. 

About  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  of  tbe  period 
is  devoted  to  this  drill.  In  addition  to  in¬ 
creasing  their  vocabularies,  the  plan  also 
helps  the  students  become  accustomed  to  tak¬ 
ing  dictation  from  other  people  as  well  as 
from  the  instructor. — Thelma  E.  Armagost, 
Susquehanna  University,  Selins  grove,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Typing  Shadow  Letters 

'^HIS  project  not  only  teaches  students  a 
unique  method  of  making  letterheads, 
programs,  and  headings  of  all  sorts,  but  it 
serves  as  an  excellent  review  in  spacing  and 
centering;  it  also  develops  the  desirable  traits 
of  accuracy  and  neatness. 

Either  of  two  methods  may  be  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  doubling  effect  of  the  type.  The 
first  method  is  as  follows:  After  striking  each 
letter,  depress  the  backspacer  once  and  then 
further  depress  it  very  slightly;  then  strike 
the  same  letter  over  the  first  impression. 

However,  the  disadvantage  of  this  method 


is  that,  unless  the  typist  has  a  steady  hand 
and  can  judge  very  accurately  just  how  much 
the  slight  depression  of  the  backspacer 
should  be,  some  of  the  letters  will  be  thicker 
than  the  others.  For  this*  reason,  the  second 
method  of  doubling  is  l'>etter. 

In  following  the  second  procedure,  all  the 
letters  are  typed  l>efore  any  doubling  or 
shadowing  is  started.  After  all  the  letters 
have  been  written  the  first  time,  the  paper 
release  is  pulled  forward  and  the  paper 
moved  slightly  to  the  left  or  to  the  right. 
The  paper  release  is  then  pushed  back  into 
place,  after  which  the  letters  arc  written 
over  the  first  impression. 

In  doubling  the  letters  n,  m,  and  w,  the 
keys  should  be  struck  very  lightly.  Better 
results  are  obtained  if  the  typewriter  has  pica 
type  rather  than  elite. — Harold  Gilbreth, 
Winthrop  College  Training  School,  Roc\ 
Hill,  South  Carolina. 

Into  the  Stratosphere 

COMPETITION,  the  matching  of  skills, 
alw’ays  adds  zest  to  an  undertaking. 
This  is  especially  true  in  typing — hence  the 
interest  aroused  by  the  motivation  stunt  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

The  chart  on  which  the  progress  of  the 
contestants  is  recorded  is  made  of  smooth- 
finished,  black,  four-ply  cardlx>ard  and  meas¬ 
ures  28  by  22  inches.  White  ink  is  used  in 
ruling  and  marking,  for  contrast.  Horizontal 
lines  an  inch  apart  are  ruled  and  numbered 
to  represent  altitudes  in  miles.  The  gondolas, 
approximately  IV2  inches  long  and  inch 
wide,  are  made  of  one-ply,  light-colored  card¬ 
board.  The  gondolas  are  numbered  consecu¬ 
tively,  each  number  representing  a  contesting 
typist. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  width  of  the 
gondolas,  so  as  to  allow  for  free  passage  in 
the  ascent,  eyelets  are  made  i^^h  from 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  chart.  An  eye¬ 
let  machine  is  used  for  making  the  eyelets. 

The  gondolas  are  clamped  to  a  string  by 
means  of  a  wire  stapler  and  are  placed  on 
the  face  of  the  chart.  Each  end  of  the  string 
is  threaded  vertically  through  the  eyelets  and 
the  ends  are  tied  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
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chart  so  as  to  make  a  complete  circuit.  This 
makes  it  possible  to  raise  and  lower  the 
gondolas  by  merely  rotating  the  string. 

The  following  arc  drawn  to  scale  on  the 
chart; 

Mount  Everest,  29,H0.28  feet. 

Pike’s  Peak,  14,110  feet. 

Mount  Washington,  6,288  feet. 

The  level  of  the  cumulus  and  cirrus  clouds, 
along  with  the  height  attained  by  the  kite, 
29,000  feet. 

Airplane,  8.96  miles. 

Basket  balloon,  28,508.41  feet. 

Piccard’s  gondola,  approximately  15  miles. 

Pilot  balloons,  26  miles. 

A  series  of  one-minute  tests  on  straight- 
copy  matter  is  used,  and  the  net  words  a  min¬ 
ute  are  computed  for  each  student.  The  net 
words  a  minute,  divided  by  10,  represents 
the  altitude  in  miles.  One  mile  is  deducted 
for  each  error. — Walter  L.  Reed,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Dramatizing  Drafts 

O  you  believe  that  facts  are  sufficiently 
important  in  themselves  to  appeal  to 
the  learner.?  Or  do  you  feel  that  even  facts 
can  be  dressed  up  to  incite  interest.?  Those 
who  have  the  latter  point  of  view  are  aware 
that  dramatizing  the  lesson  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of  presenting  it — pro¬ 
vided  the  drama  clings  to  its  central  theme. 

Take  drafts,  for  example.  Studied  ab¬ 
stractly,  drafts  are,  as  we  know,  commercial 
papers  classed  as  one  type  of  negotiable  in¬ 
strument.  There  are  three  parties  involved 
in  every  draft — the  drawer,  the  drawee,  and 
the  payee.  One  of  these  parties  orders  an¬ 
other  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  at  sight  or 
within  a  stated  time.  The  one  to  whom 
the  money  is  to  be  paid  may  be  the  one 
giving  the  order  or  it  may  be  one  of  his 
creditors.  If  the  draft  is  payable  at  once,  it 
is  treated  as  a  cash  item,  but  if  it  is  not  pay¬ 
able  until  later,  it  has  the  status  of  a  promis¬ 
sory  note.  It  is  all  very  simple  if  one  has 
had  training  and  exp>erience  in  the  use  of 
drafts,  but  how  vague  and  complicated  it 
must  seem  to  the  average  bookkeeping 
student. 

Contrast  this  method  of  presentation  with 
one  in  which  the  student  learns  the  why  and 


wherefore  of  a  draft  by  being  himself  a 
party  to  the  transaction.  With  the  latter 
method  each  pupil  is  given  two  or  three 
blank  drafts  (or  the  paj^ter  on  which  to  write 
them)  and  a  sheet  of  journal  paper.  He  is 
then  instructed  to  draw  at  ten  days’  sight  on 
the  student  sitting  behind  him  for  the 
amount  of  $50  and  to  present  the  draft  for 
acceptance.  In  the  meantime,  the  drawee 
has  been  warned  of  the  imjxjrtance  of  cor¬ 
rect  details  and  he  will,  you  may  be  sure,  in¬ 
spect  the  draft  carefully  before  he  accepts  it, 
and  w'ill  report  any  errors. 

Before  the  draft  is  returned  to  the  drawer, 
the  draw’ee  makes  his  journal  entry  by  de¬ 
termining  the  effect  his  acceptance  will  have 
on  his  balance  sheet;  likewise,  the  drawer 
(who  may  also  be  the  payee)  makes  an  entry 
when  he  receives  the  accepted  draft. 

Ten  days  later  (figuratively)  the  draft  is 
paid.  This  transaction  furnishes  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  lead  the  class  to  discover  that  a 
check  is  in  reality  a  three-party  sight  draft. 

After  the  draft  is  paid,  the  proper  entries 
made,  and  the  receipted  draft  returned  to 
the  drawee,  a  similar  exercise  may  be  given 
to  the  class,  making  the  transaction  one  that 
involves  three  parties.  This  is  done  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  first  student  draw  on  the  pupil  be¬ 
hind  him  in  the  second  row  in  favor  of  the 
student  in  the  same  location  in  the  third  row, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  row's.  The  pupil  in 
the  last  row'  draws  on  the  pupil  in  the  first 
row  in  favor  of  the  one  in  the  second  row’. 

Since  the  real  value  of  a  dramatic  sketch 
as  a  teaching  device  lies  in  the  impression 
it  makes,  a  simple  test  on  the  subject  of 
drafts  may  be  given  to  measure  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  dramatized  lesson. — Grace  L. 
Eyricl{,  Boston  Clerical  School,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Alpha  Iota  Sorority 
Celebrates  Anniversary 

HE  125  chapters  of  Alpha  Iota,  interna¬ 
tional  honorary  business  sorority,  observed 
Founder’s  Day  on  October  21  by  holding  ban¬ 
quets  and  special  ceremonies  simultaneously 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mrs. 
Elsie  M.  Fenton,  grand  president,  founded  the 
organization  at  the  American  Institute  of  Busi¬ 
ness,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1925. 
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ONDERING  AND  WANDERING 


With 

Louis  A.  Leslie 


TWO  newspaper  items  recently  started 
me  wondering  whether  we  do  all  that 
might  be  done  in  the  way  of  motivation 
in  our  secretarial  classes.  If  you  will  collect 
suitable  news  items  from  year  to  year,  you 
will  be  amazed  at  the  amount  of  excellent 
material  you  will  have  for  posting  on  the 
bulletin  board,  or  for  casual  remarks  in 
class — remarks  dropped  just  when  they  will 
■  do  the  most  good  to  brace  up  a  class  that  is 
showing  signs  of  drooping. 

In  the  New  Yor\  Times  for  July  13,  1937, 

I  found  the  advertisement  that  you  will  find 
in  the  box  on  this  page. 

The  advertisement  in  the  New  Yorf{^  Times 
was  set  in  large  typ)e,  was  two  columns  wide 
and  3  inches  high.  It  contained  a  box 
number  to  which  the  applicants  should  write. 
Notice  the  wording  “Beginning  salary  $3,000 
a  year.”  I  wonder  if  such  an  advertisement, 
judiciously  used,  might  not  brighten  the 
spirits  of  a  secretarial  class.  It  should  at  least 
lift  their  gaze  past  the  humdrum  jobs  that 
some  of  them  may  have  had  in  mind,  and 
show  some  of  the  possibilities  ahead  of  the 
good  secretarial  student. 

Another  article  that  I  found  was  one 
that  I  took  from  the  New  Yor\  Times  for 
January  16,  1937.  It  said  that  Eugene  Van 
Rensselaer  Thayer,  former  president  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  died  on 
New  Year’s  Day,  leaving  a  bequest  of 
$100,000  to  Elizabeth  E.  Garrie,  his  secre¬ 
tary.  In  his  will,  Mr.  Thayer  specified  that 
this  sum  was  left  “in  consideration  of  the 
many  years  of  loyal  and  efficient  service  as 
secretary.” 

A  recent  news  item  that  escaped  my  shears, 
but  that  was  reported  in  all  the  papers,  was 
the  very  substantial  bequest  left  by  the  great 
playwright  Barrie  to  his  secretary. 


Such  news  items,  which  are  not  at  all 
uncommon,  should  serve  to  convince  the 
secretarial  students  that  the  employer  does 
appreciate  and  reward  unusually  faithful 
work — when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to 
find  it! 

•  •  And,  while  I’m  emptying  all  the  clip¬ 
pings  out  of  the  china  teapot,  I  might  as  well 
mention  one  that  didn’t  tell  quite  the  whole 
truth.  It  came  in  a  bulletin  about  a  recent 
world’s  championship  typewriting  contest. 
As  a  thorough  believer  in  nonintervention, 
I  shall  not  reveal  which  of  the  two  world’s 
champion  typists  was  involved — although 
some  of  you  may  remember  seeing  the  orig¬ 
inal  story. 

As  the  original  story  goes,  the  mayor  of 
the  city  in  which  the  contest  was  held  asked 
the  winner  of  the  contest  if  the  machine  on 
which  he  was  writing  was  exactly  the  same 
as  the  machine  used  by  the  mayor’s  secre¬ 
tary.  The  champion  replied,  “It’s  exactly  the 
same,  an  (unidentified)  standard  model.” 

“That’s  fine,”  replied  his  Worship,  “I’ll 
have  to  speak  to  my  secr«tary  about  that.” 

Now  I  wonder  if  the  (unidentified)  cham¬ 
pion  shouldn’t  have  told  the  mayor,  “It’s  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  an  (unidentified)  standard 
model,  except  for  a  peck  of  eraser  crumbs 


SECRETARY  WANTED 

Situation  is  open  as  secretary  to  senior  officer 
of  utility  corporation.  Requirements  arc; 
college  woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age 
who  has  had  experience  as  secretary  to  senior 
officer  of  large  corporation.  She  must  be  per¬ 
son  of  good  background,  pleasant  manners 
and  good  address  accustomed  to  meeting  im¬ 
portant  people  and  dealing  with  situations 
requiring  tact.  Beginning  salary  $3,000  a 
year.  Engagement  effective  as  of  September 
first.  Apply  by  letter  only.  All  replies  held 
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and  a  gummy  film  of  oUl  oil  that  will  proh 
ahly  Ik  found  t)n  your  secretary’s  machine.” 
Hut  no,  of  course  we  don't  talk  that  way  to 
the  mayor  of  a  great  city — not  in  public, 
anyway. 

I  wonder  if  that  wouldn't  have  iKen  a 
fairly  safe  statement  to  make  in  general, 
though.  How  many  secretaries  complain 
how  tired  they  are  after  pounding  their  ma¬ 
chines  all  day  long,  only  to  forget  that  a 
few  minutes  now  and  then  spent  in  cleaning 
and  oiling  the  machine  would  not  only  save 
them  much  effort,  but  would  enable  them  to 
turn  out  more  and  iKtter  work. 

•  •  Elsewhere  in  this  department  I  mention 
the  teacher  who  occasionally  forgets  that  she 
is  really  in  the  business  of  teaching,  guiding, 
leading  children  rather  than  policing,  re¬ 
pressing,  cataloguing,  or  grading  them.  In 
the  Gregg  News  Letter  for  November,  1934, 

I  printed  one  of  the  iKst  indictments  I  have 
ever  seen  of  the  second  kind  of  teacher.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  bit  of  free  verse  called 
“Schools  Are  So  Practical.”  It  should  be 
committed  to  memory  by  every  teacher  in 
(or  out  of)  training. 

Last  winter  I  found  an  extraordinarily 
good  example  of  the  right  attitude  toward 
the  pupil.  Dr.  Charles  Hainfeld,  instructor 
of  secretarial  subjects  in  the  New  York 
University  Evening  Session,  held  a  good,  old- 
fashioned,  brief-form  sjKlIing  bee.  He  di¬ 
vided  the  class  into  two  teams,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  winning  team  should 
be  the  guests  at  dinner  of  the  losing  team. 
They  worked  like  beavers  on  those  brief 
forms.  They  studied  them  not  because  they 
might  get  a  low  grade  if  they  didn’t  study 
them  and  not  because  they  wanted  to  know 
brief  forms,  as  such,  but  for  the  even  better 
reason  that  the  brief  forms  suddenly  assumed 
the  guise  of  a  means  to  a  much-desired  end. 

The  best  learning  always  takes  place  when 
the  thing  to  be  learned  is  learned  because  the 
learner  wants  to  use  it  for  something.  Un¬ 
reality  is  the  curse  of  all  school  subjects.  An 
immediate  motivation  such  as  this  makes  the 
brief  forms  much  more  real  than  any  amount 
of  haranguing  about  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  shorthand  writer  who  knows  his  brief 
forms. 


Host  ol  all  was  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  subject  that  was  aroused  by  this  device. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  guest  at  the  din¬ 
ner.  On  every  face  could  be  read  the  fact 
that  shorthand  is  a  vital  and  interesting 
subject,  rhe  conversation  around  the  long 
table  s[X)ntancously  turned  to  shorthand,  with 
more  than  a  little  good-natured  ribbing  of 
those  who  made  some  especially  painful 
brief-form  error  that  contributed  to  the  de¬ 
feat  of  the  losing  team. 

Js  such  a  thing  worth  while.'  Of  course 
it  is.  Such  leadership  and  motivation  is  the 
true  work  of  the  teacher.  I  have  always 
contended  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  to  supply  the  teacher  with  every  possi¬ 
ble  material  help  in  the  way  of  textbooks  and 
keys  and  courses  of  study  in  order  to  free 
the  teacher  from  the  drudgery  of  teaching. 
Thus  the  teacher  can  lead,  guide,  and  Ik- 
friend  his  students,  and,  above  all,  keep  alive 
the  flickering  flame  of  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  without  which  we  are  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  birch-wielding  schoolmaster  who 
iKat  information  into  his  charges  without 
ever  letting  them  have  the  thrill  of  something 
learned  because  the  learner  wanted  to 
learn  it. 

We  may  not  all  have  the  fortunate  combi¬ 
nation  of  circumstances  and  personal  ability 
that  enable  Dr.  Hainfeld  to  use  this  par¬ 
ticular  device  so  successfully.  But  some  use 
of  the  imagination  will  suggest  to  any  teacher 
some  such  device,  always  remembering  that 
if  the  learner’s  imagination  is  sufficiently 
stimulated  he  will  perform  almost  any  task 
well. 

Remember  Demosthenes  and  the  pebbles! 
No  matter  how  much  you  may  dislike  fig¬ 
ures,  you  always  display  keen  interest  in  your 
bank  balance.  No  matter  how  much  your 
pupils  may  dislike  bookkeeping,  or  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  difficult  they  find  it,  they  will  do 
better  work  if  you  can  stimulate  their 
imagination. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  instead  of  work¬ 
ing  simply  for  grades,  your  less  enthusiastic 
bookkeeping  pupils  were  working  all  year 
for  success  in  a  bookkeeping  contest.  The 
Business  Education  World,  as  part  of  its 
service  to  teachers,  is  going  to  sponsor  such 
a  contest  this  coming  spring.  There  will  be 
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plenty  of  prizes  for  the  pupils  and  tor  the 
teachers  of  the  winning  pupils.  If  you  don’t 
know  about  it,  write  immediately  to  Mr. 
Blanchard,  who  will  l>e  very  glad  indeed  to 
explain  all  alx)ut  this  new  feature. 

In  Shining  Lines  I  find  the  information 
that  the  magazine  Fortune  has  a  staff  of 
four  editors,  fourteen  writers,  twenty-two  as¬ 
sistants,  and  fourteen  college-trained  research 
workers  whose  job  it  is  to  deluge  with  facts 
the  writer  of  any  article  and  to  guarantee  the 
correctness  of  each  sentence  of  the  completed 
manuscript.  So  confident  is  Fortune  of  the 
accuracy  of  its  material  that  in  more  than  one 
issue  the  magazine  has  offered  $10  to  any¬ 
one  who  could  discover  an  actual  misstate¬ 
ment  of  fact.  Amazingly  enough,  they  have 
awarded  more  than  a  few  of  these  $10  prizes 
to  corresjxjndents  who  have  been  able  to 
point  to  demonstrable  errors  of  fact. 

Several  people  have  told  me  that  every  line 
of  print  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  is 
proofread  by  seventeen  different  readers  be¬ 


fore  it  appears  in  the  magazine.  It  may  seem 
as  though  these  magazines  are  taking  exag¬ 
gerated  precautions  to  avoid  errors.  The 
reasonableness  of  the  precautions  is  made 
clear,  however,  by  the  tact  that  in  spite  of 
all  these  precautions,  errors  do  creep  through 
now  and  then. 

I  wonder,  then,  if  we  should  blame  our 
pupils  for  occasionally  overlooking  errors 
in  their  transcripts?  They  don't  have  seven¬ 
teen  proofreaders,  but  they  are  often  held  to 
a  100  per  cent  standard  that  is  not  attained 
by  the  seventeen  proofreaders! 

This  is  not  a  plea  tor  the  acceptance  ol 
careless  work.  It  is  only  a  suggestion  that, 
iKcause  human  hands  and  eyes  err,  a  certain 
allowance  should  be  made  for  this  factor  of 
error.  If  the  pupil  should  fail  to  catch  every 
error  in  a  transcript  or  a  typing  test,  let  us 
not  assume  that  he  is  either  careless  or  dis¬ 
honest.  Either  explanation  may  he  true, 
but  a  still  more  likely  explanation  is  that  he 
is  simply  human! 


(•  •  Clement  Comments  tells  a 
^  story  of  a  manufacturer  whose 

!  costs  of  production  kept  rising.  He 
spent  all  his  time  trying  to  remedy 
this  condition,  but  unsuccessfully. 
He  spent  so  much  time  at  it  that 
finally  his  sales  dropped  off  because 
he  had  been  neglecting  his  pro¬ 
motion  work.  He  finally  gave  up 

ihis  factory  altogether  and  de¬ 
voted  all  his  time  to  selling,  hav¬ 
ing  his  product  made  for  him  by 
1  trade  manufacturer. 

The  editor  comments,  “It  is  a 
not  uncommon  thing  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  forget  what  business 
It  is  in.” 

I  wonder  how  many  teachers 
forget  what  business  they  are  in. 
I  wonder  how  many  teachers  for¬ 
get  that  their  mission  is  to  lead 


the  child  rather  tlian  to  bind  him; 
to  develop  the  child  rather  than  to 
catalogue  him;  to  teach  rather  than 
to  act  as  a  proctor  or  a  monitor  or 
a  policeman  or  anything  else  but 
a  teacher. 

I  wonder  if  almost  every  good 
teacher  may  not  have  gone  through 
the  same  experience  as  that  manu¬ 
facturer,  waking  up  one  day  to 
find  that  he  had  forgotten  his  real 
business,  and  that  some  drastic 
action  might  be  necessary  to  get 
back  in  his  own  business — teaching. 

Mrs.  Raymond’s  article  in  the 
BEW  for  September  (page  9)  gave 
some  excellent  examples  of  this 
ix)int.  I  wonder  how  many  of 
you  looked  carefully  into  the  mir¬ 
ror  of  your  mind  after  reading  that 


article  to  be  sure  that  there  was  no 
lesson  there  for  you. 

•  •  I  wonder  why  the  eraser  is 
still  so  repugnant  to  most  teachers 
of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  We 
all  make  mistakes.  We  all  must 
use  an  eraser  sometime. 

Good  erasing  must  be  taught  just 
as  good  typing  must  be  taught — 
and  I  wonder  why  so  many  good 
typists  cannot  erase  well.  It  may 
be  that  erasing  did  not  receive 
enough  emphasis  in  the  classroom. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  do 
anything  definite  about  the  teaching 
of  erasing.  Please  write  me  about 
what  you  do.  Perhaps  there  is 
some  royal  road  to  good  erasing, 
and  if  there  is,  we  want  to  know 
it  so  we  may  pass  along  that 
knowledge. 


Eleven  thousand  students  are  using  the  BEW  monthly  pro¬ 
jects.  If  your  students  are  not  using  them,  start  this  month. 
See  page  381  for  full  particulars. 
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Popularizing  Transcription 
In  the  Classroom 


FLORENCE  E. 
ULRICH 

Editor,  Art  and  Cre¬ 
dentials  Department, 
The  Gregg  Writer 


PEP!  Enthusiasm!  Ambition!  How  do 
you  get  them?  How  do  you  stimu¬ 
late  a  class  of  students  until  they  will 
“work  their  heads  off”  and  like  it? 

There  may  still  be  some  teachers  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  rule  of  tyranny,  literally  driv¬ 
ing  students  to  the  task  of  accomplishing 
what  is  required,  or,  failing,  give  them  a  zero. 

Others  obtain  results  through  persuasion 
— imbuing  students  with  a  love  for  work 
that  will  induce  even  the  more  reluctant  ones 
to  develop  a  seriousness  of  purpose  and  con¬ 
centration  of  effort  that  will  lead  to  satisfac¬ 
tory  results. 

Teachers  select  the  method  according  to 
their  temperament,  and  apply  it  according  to 
their  courage  and  skill.  But  however  one 
works,  it  is  the  function  of  the  Credentials 
Department  of  the  Gregg  Writer  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  teacher  and  supplement  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  teaching  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Approximately  300,000  awards  in  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  were  made  to  students 
last  year  alone — over  6,000  teachers  having 
incorporated  these  activities  to  some  extent 
in  their  teaching  programs.  The  movement 
is  growing  every  year.  Such  events  as  the 
Annual  O.  G.  A.  Contest  have  come  to  have 
an  important  following  of  teachers  who  rec¬ 
ognize  and  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
competition  and  its  usefulness  in  obtaining 
results  in  that  important  phase  of  shorthand 
training — the  writing  of  good  notes. 

“It  (the  O.  G.  A.  Contest)  is  one  of  the  ‘big 
events’  each  year  with  our  students,”  wrote  Sister 
Mary  Consulate,  “and  we  enjoy  every  minute  of  the 
time  spent  on  it.  With  so  many  fine  schools  to 
compete  with,  it  is  quite  as  invigorating  for  the 
teacher  as  for  the  students.” 


“We  could  never  get  the  work  out  of  our  students 
in  shorthand  writing,  nor  such  intense  interest  in 
the  quality  of  their  notes,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
O.  G.  A.  Contest,”  another  teacher  told  us. 

“I  wish  that  you  could  have  been  present  when 
the  O.  G.  A.  Membership  Certificates  and  Honor¬ 
able  Mention  Pins  were  received,”  wrote  Mr.  Max 
R.  LcRoy,  of  the  LeRoy  Business  College,  West- 
mount,  Quebec,  Canada,  after  the  close  of  the 
O.  G.  A.  Contest  last  year.  “As  I  did  not  know  that 
special  awards  were  given  for  these  tests,  both 
pupils  and  teacher  received  a  most  pleasant  surprise. 
Unexpected  recognition  adds  much  zest  to  our  en¬ 
deavors.  The  happy  winners  of  the  Gold  Pins  are 
determined  to  do  even  better  work  in  the  future, 
and  the  others  are  equally  determined  ‘to  give  them 
a  run  for  their  money.’  No  doctor  could  have  pre¬ 
scribed  a  better  spring  tonic.” 

Competent  Typist  Program  Helps,  Too 

The  (Competent  Typist  Speed  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  has  done  as  much  for  the 
typing  teacher  as  for  the  students,  and  last  j 
year  alone  50,000  students  received  Compe-  ' 
tent  Typist  Awards  for  progress  in  typewrit¬ 
ing  speed  skill.  It  is  the  only  teaching  plan 
of  which  we  know  that  offers  an  incentive  to 
the  student  for  repetition  practice  by  award¬ 
ing  the  improvement  in  speed  with  certifi¬ 
cates  and  pins. 

Miss  Jeannette  Peiffer,  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
School  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  writes  to 
us: 

“In  using  your  Competent  Typist  Tests  in  my 
classes,  I  have  found  that  their  greatest  good  comes 
from  this  fact:  That  repetition  practice  is  essential  | 
to  the  increase  of  speed,  and  that  the  students  never  | 
mind  how  many  times  they  have  to  type  the  same 
selection  if  they  are  working  for  their  awards.  I 
find  them  typing  the  Gregg  Writer  selection  on  their 
own  time  in  preparation  for  the  next  test!  What 
a  help  it  would  be  if  this  same  incentive  were  ap-  | 
plied  to  transcription — to  see  the  students  strive  for 
speed,  accuracy,  and  always  willing  to  try  again  I”  | 

This  suggestion,  coupled  with  similar  sug¬ 
gestions  from  other  teachers  tucked  away  in 
our  minds,  may  have  helped  crystallize  the 
plan  for  the  Transcription  Program. 
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The  new  Transcription  Speed  Project,  in¬ 
augurated  in  the  Gregg  Writer  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  cooperating  with  the  transcription 
teacher  in  obtaining  better  results  in  tran¬ 
scription  speed  and  accuracy,  has  met  with 
instant  and  enthusiastic  approval,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following: 

“Congratulations  on  the  new  Transcription  Test, 
announced  in  the  November  Gregg  Writer.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very  excellent  idea,”  writes  Miss  Bertha 
W.  Stutz,  instructor  in  Oregon  State  College,  Cor¬ 
vallis. 

“It  seems  to  be  just  what  I  have  been  wanting,” 
declares  Miss  Clara  Mclver,  of  Ely,  Minnesota. 

“I  am  particularly  pleased  with  this  type  of  pro¬ 
gram — I  have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  teaching  devise 
to  develop  a  high  transcribing  speed,”  Miss  Mabel 
Marr,  Bassick  High  School,  Bridgciwrt,  Connecticut, 
tells  us. 

“1  am  very  interested  in  this  project,  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  answer  to  my  pupils’  crying  need,”  says 
Miss  Ruth  A.  Burritt,  Altamont  (New  York)  High 
School. 

“The  new  Transcription  Speed  Project  sounds 
very  interesting.  I  am  awaiting  anxiously  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Gregg  Writer  and  my  next  transcription 
class,”  Sister  Sylvia,  Saint  Joseph’s  College,  Emmits- 
burg,  Maryland,  adds. 

“If  one  makes  errors  in  the  Transcription  Project, 
is  he  supposed  to  erase  and  correct,  or  is  he  penal¬ 
ized  for  errors.?”  inquires  Miss  Esther  Bacon,  of  the 
Gnadenhutten  (Ohio)  High  School. 

This  last  is  one  of  the  questions  we  are 
going  to  answer  here  in  connection  with  the 
new  test. 

Some  Answers  to  Questions  on  the 
Transcription  Speed  Project 

If  a  transcript  has  a  misstruck  letter,  trans¬ 
position  of  letters,  a  comma  for  a  semicolon, 
or  some  similar  error  that  escaped  the  typ¬ 
ist’s  attention  at  the  time  of  proofreading 
but  that  can  be  corrected  by  erasing  and  re¬ 
typing  without  either  defacing  the  transcript 
so  that  it  cannot  be  used  or  having  to  rewrite 
it,  will  be  considered  correctable.  If  the  cor¬ 
rection  was  not  actually  made,  then  the 
teacher  will  deduct  10  jx:r  cent  from  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  transcribing  sjKed  for  each  of  those 
errors. 

If  the  test  is  a  10-minute  test,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  transcribes  with  a  net  speed  of  10 


words  a  minute  but  makes  one  correctable 
error,  he  will  be  credited  with  a  transcribing 
speed  of  9  words  a  minute,  even  though  he 
does  not  actually  make  the  correction. 

“  ‘In  rating  work  submitted  for  awards,  the  “ini¬ 
tial”  speed  will  be  the  record  made  on  the  first  test, 
or  a  minimum  speed  of  15  words  a  minute,  if  the 
test  shows  a  lower  speed.’  Does  this  mean,”  writes 
Sister  Sylvia,  “that  if  a  student  is  transcribing  at 
fewer  than  15  words  a  minute  he  shall  be  credited 
with  15  words,  or  do  we  disregard  the  test?” 

The  student’s  test  will  be  disregarded  so 
far  as  the  competition  is  concerned,  but  teach¬ 
ers  should  make  the  records  on  the  charts 
because,  we  repeat,  this  is  a  study  also.  We 
set  the  initial  speed  arbitrarily  at  15,  on  the 
assumption  that  this  is  probably  the  approxi¬ 
mate  speed  at  which  students  will  start  typ¬ 
ing  the  project.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  the 
results  of  this  study  will  tell.  So  we  urge 
that  you  record  the  exact  speed  at  which 
your  students  transcribed  the  first  test,  even 
though  it  isn’t  15  words. 

“  ‘In  marking  transcripts,  only  perfect  (meaning 
mailable  or  usable)  transcripts  are  to  be  considered.’ 
How  shall  we  grade  the  unusable  transcripts?” 

There  will  be  no  “grading”  of  transcripts. 
If  the  student  does  not  make  a  satisfactory 
transcript  on  the  first  test,  use  some  symbol 
on  his  chart  to  show  that  he  did  not;  for 
instance,  an  “x”  or  an  “n,”  meaning  “not 
mailable.” 

The  fact  that  the  student  did  not  qualify 
on  the  first  transcript  does  not  bar  him  from 
the  competition,  because  through  repetition 
practice  during  the  month  he  may  do  so 
much  better  on  the  next  test  that  he  will 
rate  the  best  in  his  class.  Also,  a  student 
making  a  satisfactory  transcript  this  month 
may  fail  to  do  so  next  month,  but  this  will 
not  interfere  with  his  transcription  program 
and  should  not  prevent  him  from  striving  for 
better  records  on  subsequent  tests. 

“In  counting  words,  arc  wc  to  consider  standard 
words  or  actual  words?” 

Actual  words.  If  we  find  it  feasible  and 
desirable  to  change  this  practice  to  stand¬ 
ard  words,  the  change  will  be  made  effective 
at  the  lieginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

The  value  of  the  Transcription  Speed 
Project  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  used 
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as  a  training  project  to  build  higher  speeds  'I'he  increased  skill  should  carry  over  into 
and  absolute  accuracy  in  transcribing,  and  the  regular  dictation  work  transcrilx;d  on 
subsequently  reward  the  students  making  the  typewriter.  If  it  doesn’t,  ferret  out  rea- 
the  most  satisfactory  progress.  It  will  make  sons  why.  If  it  is  due  to  the  students’ 
the  class  speed  and  accuracy  conscious  from  faulty  writing  of  notes,  fX)int  this  out  and 
the  beginning  of  transcription  work.  suggest  practice  on  the  O.  (k  .\.  test. 

Southwestern  Private  Schools  Convention  Report 

T^HE  ninth 


Texas;  II.  Seward,  Monroe  (.a)inniercial  tx>lIcgo, 
Monrm-,  Louisiana;  VV.  I.  Crum,  Wichita  Business 
t'ollege,  Wichita,  Kansas;  T.  C.  Schilling,  Jackson, 
Mississippi;  C.  1.  Blackwood,  Blackw(H)d-Davis 
Business  College,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

The  Instructors’  Division  of  the  .\ssocia- 
tion  also  met  on  the  two  days,  holding 
round-table  discussions  the  first  day  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  addresses  on  the  second  day  by: 

Victoria  Barnard,  Meadows-Draughon  College, 
Shrevefxirt,  Louisiana;  Clyde  1.  Blanchard, 'I'he  Gregg 
I’ublishing  Q)mpany,  New  York;  Clem  Boling, 
South-Western  Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year; 

President:  Sam  Knight,  Central  City  Commercial 
('.ollege,  Waco,  Texas. 

V tee-president:  Miss  M.  Suhr,  Massey  Business 
('ollege,  Houston,  'I'exas. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  L.  T.  Nichols,  Draughon’s 
Business  College,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  in  the 
Instructors’  Division: 

President:  Ethel  Bishnow,  Central  City  Commer¬ 
cial  College,  Waco,  Texas. 

Vice-president:  Mrs.  J.  L.  Farnsworth,  Draughon’s 
Business  College,  Ck)rpus  Christi,  Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Sarah  DeWitt,  Ontral 
City  Commercial  ('ollege,  Waco,  Texas  (reelected). 

The  association  voted  to  hold  next  year’s 
meeting  at  Dallas. 


annual  convention  of  tlie 
Southwestern  Private  Commercial  Schools 
AsstKiation  was  held  at  the  Baker  Hotel, 
Dallas,  Texas,  November  26  and  27. 

The  president  of  the  association,  Mr.  J.  E. 
George,  of  the  Enid  Business  College,  Enid, 
Oklahoma,  presided  at  the  general  meeting. 

Among  the  speakers  on  the  program  were 
the  following: 

H.  W.  Stanley,  Dallas  Chamber  of  Ckimmcrce, 
Dallas,  Texas;  J.  W.  Mason,  Draughon’s  Business 
College,  Memphis,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Norton, 
Norton  Business  Cx)llege,  Shreveport,  Laiuisiana;  F. 
A.  Reynolds,  Brantley-Draughon  0)llege,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas;  G.  W,  Parish,  Draughon’s  Business  (xjllege, 
San  Antonio,  Texas;  W.  M.  Roberts,  Tyler  (Yunmer- 
cial  College,  Tyler,  Texas;  Cieorge  A.  Meadows, 
[resident  of  Meadows-Draughon  Qdlege,  ShrevcjHirt, 
Louisiana;  A.  S.  Mc('lenilon,  Draughon’s  Sch<M)l  of 
0)mmerce,  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

The  address  at  the  annual  dinner  was 
delivered  by  Charles  Ct.  Reigner,  president 
of  the  H.  M.  Rowe  Company,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

The  second  day’s  program  consisted  of 
addresses  by: 

B.  F.  Williams,  president  of  Capital  City  Q)m- 
mercial  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  M.  H.  Wright, 
The  Stenotype  Company,  Chicago;  E.  A.  Guise,  Tul¬ 
sa  Business  (College,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma;  L.  Vincent, 
Vincent  Business  College,  Lake  Charles,  I.ouisiana; 
A.  B.  Chenier,  Chenier  Business  Oilegc,  Beaumont, 


L.  T.  Nichocs 
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B.  E.  W. 

Student  Clubs 
Department 

ROBERT  H.  SCOTT 


I  Worl^ing  or  playing,  club 
members  are  always  learn- 
iag.  If  you  have  sponsored, 
are  sponsoring,  or  may 
sponsor  a  student  club,  this 
is  your  department. 


Editor’s  Notk — Club  sponsors  will  be  interested 
in  the  Kersey  Business  Club,  of  Los  Angeles,  espe¬ 
cially  because  of  its  large  number  of  members  and 
its  program  of  meetings. 

Some  school  administrators  insist  that  all  clubs 
in  their  schools  meet  once  or  twice  a  week.  I  know 
of  a  taxidermy  club  that  met  every  night!  A  pro¬ 
gram  committee  would  be  driven  to  distraction  try¬ 
ing  to  arrange  so  many  meetings  for  a  commercial 
i  club. 

I  A  hobby  can  be  pursued  diligently  and  unceas- 
j  ingly,  but  commercial  work  is  usually  not  an  un¬ 
qualified  hobby.  Club  meetings  should  be  used  to 
climax  a  drive  or  period  of  much  work  and  plan¬ 
ning.  Students  should  Icxik  forward  to  meetings, 
even  to  a  social  program;  it  should  not  be  sprung 
“out  of  a  clear  sky.”  The  idea  is  to  have  a  few 
gcKxl  programs  rather  than  many  poor  ones,  but 
when  frequent  sessions  are  demanded,  many  success¬ 
ful  clubs  carry  out  a  project. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  the  interesting  projects 
carried  out  by  the  Garfield  High  School  Club.  The 
BEW  Certification  and  Awards  Service  is  ideal  for 
this  purjxise.  (See  pages  378-389.) — Robert  H.  Scott 

The  Kersey 
Business  Club 

Persis  Porter 
Garfield  High  School 
Los  Angeles,  California 

ONE  of  the  commercial  teachers  of  Gar¬ 
field  High  School  said  to  me  one  day, 
“It’s  remarkable  how  much  loyalty  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  for  the  Kersey  Business  Club. 


They  insist  that  it’s  the  best  organization  in 
the  school.” 

The  Kersey  Business  Club  was  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Vierling  Kersey,  superintendent 
of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools,  who  began 
his  career  in  education  as  a  commercial 
teacher. 

The  Club  membership  includes  approxi¬ 
mately  325  persons,  who  have  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  passing  grades  in  all  subjects 
taken  the  preceding  semester,  enrollment 
in  a  commercial  class,  or  the  necessary  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  a  commercial  major. 

The  whole  Club  meets  four  times  a  semes¬ 
ter.  Separate  committee  meetings  are  held 
as  the  need  or  interest  of  the  students  de¬ 
mands  them. 

Speakers  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  leading  commercial  companies  appear  on 
the  programs  of  the  meetings  and  deliver 
inspirational  messages  to  high  school  boys 
and  girls. 

Sometimes  students  demonstrate  the  ad¬ 
vanced  stages  of  the  work  in  the  commercial 
department.  Demonstrations  of  the  work  in 
the  office  practice  classes  and  advanced  sales¬ 
manship  classes  stimulate  the  interest  and  am¬ 
bition  of  the  beginning  students. 

Typing  contests  among  the  best  students 
of  the  typing  classes  give  the  candidates  poise 
and  experience  in  typing  in  contests. 

Recognition  for  Superior  Students 

Twice  a  year,  once  a  semester,  the  students 
who  have  achieved  awards  in  typing  and 
shorthand  are  recognized  in  an  assembly  for 
the  student  body,  sponsored  by  the  Kersey 
Business  Club.  Last  semester  168  students, 
seated  on  the  stage,  received  public  recogni¬ 
tion  for  their  individual  achievements  during 
the  semester. 

Once  a  year  a  committee  issues  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  publication,  known  as  the  Kersey 
Business  Club  Year  Book.  Through  this 
Ixjoklet,  the  following  well-known  educators 
have  sent  messages  to  the  club  members; 
Dr.  Kersey;  Mr.  J.  N.  Given,  supervisor  of 
commercial  education;  Mr.  A.  J.  Morris,  as¬ 
sistant  supervisor  of  commercial  education; 
Mr.  H.  S.  Wood,  principal  of  Garfield  High 
School;  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Bullock,  principal  of 
Metropolitan  High  School. 
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In  addition  to  inspirational  articles,  the 
booklet  includes  a  list  of  activities  of  the  club 
during  the  semester,  the  names  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  committee  chairmen,  as  well  as  the 
membership  list  of  the  club. 

Once  a  semester,  the  club  members  enjoy 
a  social  event.  Some  semesters,  a  “weinie 
bake”  by  the  fireplace  on  the  school  grounds 
served  to  get  the  meml>ers  acquainted.  At 
other  times,  a  dinner  gave  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  entertain  distinguished  guests 
and  honor  outstanding  students  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  department. 

Last  semester  the  members  of  the  business 
correspondence  classes  gave  two  plays:  ‘‘A 
Saturday  Morning  in  an  Office,”  and  “Cour¬ 
age,  Mr.  Green!” 

This  semester,  the  club  plans  tq  take  a 
moving  picture  of  the  club  members  at 
play  and  at  work. 

A  Spanish 
Commercial  Club? 

O  one  unfamiliar  with  New  Mexico,  it 
is  probably  surprising  that  a  Spanish 
Commercial  Club  is  in  existence  in  a  high 
school  in  the  United  States  where  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  the  accepted  vehicle  of  ex¬ 
pression.  However,  the  population  in  this 
vicinity  is  largely  Spanish-speaking,  and  all 
our  commercial  students  who  are  preparing 
themselves  for  the  business  world  should  be 
able  to  handle  correspondence  in  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Spanish. 

Spanish  is  the  language  in  which  most  of 
the  people  in  our  section  think,  and  unless 
outside  stimuli  are  urgent  enough  to  cause 
a  change,  they  are  going  to  speak  Spanish. 
This  is  particularly  true  along  the  Rio  Grande 
and  in  the  capital  city,  Santa  Fe,  where  since 
the  days  of  the  Spanish  conquistadores’  in¬ 
vasion  in  1542,  Spanish  culture  has  remained. 
The  merchant  in  New  Mexico  who  doesn’t 
speak  both  English  and  Spanish  finds  that 
he  is  losing  most  of  his  trade  to  the  merchant 
who  does,  so  in  self-defense  he  learns  both 
languages  and  also  employs  a  stenographer 
who  can  speak  and  write  both  languages. 

The  children  in  the  high  school  here  in 
Belcn,  New  Mexico,  have  chosen  the  com¬ 
mercial  course  to  use  their  training  in  order 


to  earn  a  living.  All  other  things  being 
equal,  the  commercial  graduate  of  our  school 
who  can  speak  and  write  Spanish  will  have 
by  far  the  greater  chance  of  obtaining  a 
good  business  position. 

Therefore,  the  Spanish  Commercial  Club 
is  needed  in  our  school.  In  this  club,  all 
offices  are  held  by  Spanish-speaking  pupils 
and  all  business  is  conducted  in  Spanish. 
Since  the  Spanish-speaking  children  them¬ 
selves  have  only  two  years  of  high  school 
Spanish,  the  Spanish  Commercial  Club  gives 
them  an  opportunity  to  speak  more  correct 
Spanish  than  they  speak  at  home,  and  they 
benefit  as  much  as  do  the  children  who 
speak  English  principally.  It  may  seem  im¬ 
practical  to  try  to  learn  Spanish  in  a  Spanish 
Commercial  Club,  but  at  least  it  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  experiment  and  has  already  proved 
to  be  worth  while. — Mrs.  Grace  E.  Richard¬ 
son,  Belen  High  School,  Helen,  New  Mexico. 

The  Publication  of 
Convention  Reports 

OR  many  years,  the  BEW  carried  nearly 
one  hundred  pages  of  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  association  convention  reports  and  | 
about  the  same  number  of  pages  of  city  and 
state  convention  reports — one-fifth  of  the  en¬ 
tire  space  in  the  magazine  for  the  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1936,  we  asked  our  readers 
if  they  would  not  prefer  that  we  confine  our 
convention  reporting  to  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  associations,  eliminating  entirely  re¬ 
ports  of  all  city  and  state  associations,  there¬ 
by  freeing  approximately  one  hundred  pages 
(ten  pages  an  issue)  for  additional  instruc¬ 
tional  material  and  pedagogic  discussions. 
The  answers  showed  an  overwhelming  ma-  ' 
jority  in  favor  of  the  cutting  down  of  con-  j 
vention  reports  as  suggested  by  us. 

This  editorial  policy  W’as  put  into  effect 
during  the  school  year  of  1936-37  and  thus 
far  has  been  eminently  satisfactory  to  our 
readers.  It  will  be  continued  until  our 
readers  request  a  change. — C.B. 

- ♦- - 

•  All  sound  education  makes  provision  for  ex¬ 
pression  as  well  as  impression. — Charles  G.  Reig- 
ner. 
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EE.  HATFIELD  has  had  two  fine  promo- 
ftions  in  one  year  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College,  Stillwater.  He  was  appointed  in¬ 
structor  of  commercial 
education  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  winter  term, 
and  beginning  with 
the  spring  semester  he 
will  be  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  secretarial  sci¬ 
ence.  He  will  be  act¬ 
ive  in  promoting  the 
new  program  of  the 
school,  which  will 
offer  for  the  first  time 
the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science  in  commer¬ 
cial  education.  Dr. 
McKee  Fisk  is  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 

Professor  Hatfield’s  bachelor  of  science  de¬ 
gree  was  granted  by  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College, 
and  his  master  of  business  administration  is 
from  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  His  twelve 
years  of  teaching  have  included  high  school, 
junior  college,  business  school,  and  college 
work. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  commerce  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Oklahoma  Educational  Association. 


Arnold  E.  SCHNEIDER,  formerly  in- 
L.  structor  and  supervisor  of  student  teachers 
at  University  High  School,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of 
Business  Education 
that  is  being  organized 
at  Teachers  College, 
St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

His  rich  and  varied 
career,  in  both  teach¬ 
ing  and  business,  gives 
him  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  for  his  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

An  article  by  Mr. 
Schneider  will  appear 
in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  BEW.  His  man¬ 
uscript  is  entitled  “Streamlined  Rhythm”  and 
discusses  his  “pet”  subject,  typewriting. 

- • - 

•  The  only  way  to  keep  a  live  boy  in  school, 
or  to  make  him  good  for  anything  after  he 
leaves  it,  is  to  be  certain  that  some  portion  of 
his  curriculum  relates  directly  to  some  form  of 
business  activity  outside.  It  is  dangerous  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  educate  a  live  boy  with  no  reference 
to  the  vocational. — Eugene  Davenport. 


I  BEW  1938  CONTEST  ENTRY  BLANK 

il  am  planning  to  enter  my  students  in  this  first  annual  project  contest. 

I  shall  need . official  entry  blanks  (one  blank  to  every  50  students) 

in  the  following  subjects:  □  Bookkeeping;  □  Junior  Business  Practice; 
Q  Business  Letter  Writing,  High  School;  □  Business  letter  Writing, 
College. 

Contest  Material 

n  I  am  a  subscriber  to  the  BEW.  Q  I  am  not  a  subscriber  to  the  BEW — 
please  send  me  one  free  copy  of  the  contest  material  when  it  is  ready. 


See 

page  378 
for  details 


Student  Reprints  of  Contest  Material 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  student  reprints  of  the  contest 

material  at  2^  each.  Total  amount  of  order  enclosed  $ . .  (These 

reprints  are  prepared  for  the  teacher’s  convenience  only.  They  are  not 
necessary  for  participation  in  the  contest.) 


I  (Note:  Please  print  or  type)  Date 

J 

I  Name  of  Teacher  (Mr.,  Miss,  Mrs.) . . 

(Name  of  School . 

School  Address  . 

City  and  State  . 


1  Fill  in 
!  and  return 
I  today 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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Supplementary  Nlaterials  j/ 

MUM  For  Business  Education^ 


Editor’s  Note — Teachers  writing  for  materials 
will  find  that  business  firms  cooperate  more  willingly 
if  reasons  are  given  for  requests.  Communications 
should  appear  on  school  stationery.  .\11  items  listed 
are  free  unless  otherwise  indicated. 


General  Sales  Depanment,  Railway 
Express  Agency,  230  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

I.  Series  of  biKiklets  on  the  history  and  progress 
of  Railway  Express  service.  Titles  are:  Carriers  of 
Trade,  The  Pony  Express  and  Its  Offspring,  Progress 
of  Express  Service,  and  Pioneers  in  Transportation. 
Each  of  these  articles  is  pleasurably  written.  Teach¬ 
ers  of  business  who  receive  these  booklets  will  be 
impressed  with  the  superior  type  of  mimeographing 
and  neat  arrangement. 

2.  Consult  your  local  express  agents  for  forms  and 
other  literature. 

Postal  Service 

The  Post  Office  Department  in  Washing¬ 
ton  has  notified  the  writer  that  at  present 
it  has  no  materials  for  distribution.  How¬ 
ever,  your  local  postmaster  can  supply  a  great 
deal  of  information  and  possibly  some  ma¬ 
terials. 

Radio  Communication 
Educational  Director,  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  Inc.,  RCA  Building,  Radio 
City,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  NBC  Educational  Bulletin,  a  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  listing  all  programs  of  educational  value.  Gives 
date  and  time  of  each  broadcast.  Certain  programs 
are  described  in  some  detail  in  a  section  called 
“Special  Events.”  One  page  is  devoted  to  news 
items  on  radio  and  education.  Ask  to  be  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  for  this  informative  and  timely 
monthly  release. 

2.  Miscellaneous  booklets  on  radio  and  education. 

Commercial  Department,  RCA  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  66  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

1.  Around  the  World  Via  RCA,  a  fifty-page  IxKik- 
let  de.scribing  radio  telegraphy.  Some  of  the  topics 
treated  are:  “Radio  Service  to  Ships,”  “Radio  Ser¬ 
vice  for  Foreign  Travelers,”  “Domestic  Service,” 


“Photoradio  Service,”  and  “Fashions  by  Radio.”  Well 
illustrated.  | 

2.  “O  &  A,”  a  concise  question-answer  presen¬ 

tation  of  intercity  radio-telegraph  service  via  RCA  I 
in  connection  with  Western  Union.  Includes  re-  ^ 
sealing  cost  comparisons  between  radio  and  wire 
messages.  This  small  booklet  is  a  complete  cate-  H 
chism  describing  this  new  service.  / 

3.  Tabic  of  tolls.  ^ 

•1.  “Hello  Paris,”  a  reprint  from  Collier's.  Sev- 

eral  photographs  apiicar  in  this  article  showing  the 
RC.\  plant  and  equipment. 

5.  Large  Rand  McNally  color  map  showing  the 
world -wide  radio  telegraph  system  of  RC.A. 

6.  Ask  also  for  radiogram  blanks.  '' 

Telegraph  Service  ^ 

Advertising  Department,  The  Western  ( 

Union  Telegraph  Company,  60  Hudson  L 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  n 

1.  Card  show’ing  the  Morse  and  Continental  tele-  i 

graph  codes.  i  1 

2.  Series  of  Dots  and  Dashes  sheets  with  articles  ^ 
entitled,  “Experts  Work  Fast  in  Telegraph  Emergen¬ 
cies,”  “This  Is  How  Cablegrams  Arc  Sent  and  Re-  ^ 
ceived,”  “Morse’s  Invention  Came  As  a  Sudden  In-  ^ 
spiration,”  and  “When  You  Want  to  Know.  .\sk 
Western  Union.” 

3.  Mimeographed  information  giving  a  “Short  li 
History  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,’’il 

4.  Chart,  “The  Floor  of  the  Ocean  Looks  Likejl 
This.”  This  is  especially  good  for  the  cIassr<H)m*'( 
bulletin  board. 

5.  A  supply  of  forms  and  complete  information 
on  how  to  write  and  send  messages  should  be  avail¬ 
able  at  your  local  telegraph  office. 


Travel  Guide 


Mr.  E.  H.  Ahrens,  Ahrens  Publishing 
Company,  222  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


1.  “Travel  America  Guide  and  Hotel  Directory," 
200  pages.  A’  compact  handbook  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  traveling  public,  and  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  reliable  information  about  hotels  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  travelers. 

Contains  information  on  hotel  facilities  (including 
room  rates  and  full  details  about  accommodations 
in  hotels  in  almost  every  city  and  town  in  the 
United  States),  tipping,  population  of  cities,  leading 
intiustries,  road  distances,  etc.  Price:  50  cents. 
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Lookout 

n- 


irchibald  Alan  Bowie 


et  Mr.  Bowie  help  solve 
mr  equipment  and  sup- 
'ks  problems.  He’ll  be 
’ad  to  hear  from  you 


lone  index — or  list 


-  A  unique  telepb 

finder  of  any  kind — with  finger-tip 
\>ntrol  is  another  find.  It  springs  open  at  a 
ouch  of  the  finger  to  any  list  you  wish.  The 
^ards  have  1,380  spaces  for  telephone  num- 
jicrs,  names,  addresses,  price  lists,  rates,  re- 
lipes,  and  others.  You  slide  the  arrow  to 
ijhe  letter  you  desire,  press  the  spring,  and 

Iircsto — the  list  is  before  you.  I  have  one 
n  my  desk  now  and  wouldn’t  be  without 


A  The  Sikes  Air-Form  Posture  Chair 
^  I  took  my  eye  at  the  Business  Show.  It 
^as  a  Fixed  Floating  Seat.  The  air-cushion 
prevents  pressure  at  any  point.  When  the 
bck  tilts,  the  seat  tilts  also,  preserving  the 
wrrcct  angle,  but  the  front  of  the  seat  does 
not  rise  perceptibly.  The  seat  and  back  are 
piade  of  porous  Latex.  There  are  four  hand 
djustments  to  regulate  seat,  back,  pitch,  and 
pring  tension. 


It  is  available  in  a  wide  selection  of 
leathers  and  hard-wearing  automobile  fab¬ 
ric.  It  is  excellent  for  the  principal’s  office, 
even  if  you  can't  get  one  for  your  classroom. 


^  C  Of  interest  to  stencil  cutters  is  the 
news  that  the  American  Writing  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  has  perfected  a  new  type¬ 
writer  platen  that  successfully  resists  oil. 
This  new  platen  is  called  “Impervoil,”  and 
is  said  to  end  swelling  troubles  frequently 
caused  by  stencil  oil. 


^  ^  The  Line-A-Time  “Localizer”  is  an 
entirely  new  type  of  transcribing  copy- 
holder.  It  is  not  necessary  to  screw  it  down 
to  the  desk — the  typewriter  holds  it  down.  A 
slight  finger  pressure  on  the  “control  key” 
automatically  locks  the  machine  in  operating 
position,  thus  permitting  the  adjustment  of 
the  Line-A-Time  to  meet  the  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  of  operators. 

Remington  Rand  is  justly  proud  of  this 
and  of  the  new  extension  handle,  which  per¬ 
mits  the  operation  of  the  Line-A-Time  with 
a  finger  motion  instead  of  a  hand  motion 
that  takes  the  hand  away  from  the  keyboard. 


The  B.  &  P.  “Universal”  Multiple 
Punch  for  ring  books,  post  binders. 


etc.,  punches  holes  in  the  required  positions 


for  all  standard-size  sheets.  It  is  equipped 


with  eleven  plungers.  By  means  of  an  in¬ 
genious  adjustable  gauge,  only  those  plungers 
act  that  are  needed  to  punch  the  necessary 


holes.  It  is  particularly  useful  where  papers 
of  different  sizes  are  demanded  for  various 


ring  books. 

It  is  made  of  heavy  sheet  steel  1/16  inch 
thick,  die  formed,  finished  in  green  enamel 
and  highly  polished  nickel  plate  with  felt 
base. 


A.  A.  Bowie  January,  1938 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

23,  24,  25,  26,  27 

Name . 

Address . 
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Your 

Professional 

Reading 

Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 


Let  Dr.  Graham’s  authori¬ 
tative  reviews  guide  your 
professional  reading.  She 
is  constantly  on  the  holdout 
for  new  bool{S,  articles,  and 
tests  on  business  education. 


Men  Wanted 

By  Frances  Maule,  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York,  1937,  290  pp.,  $2. 

Ever  since  “She  Strives  to  Conquer”  appeared  and 
was  so  much  prized  by  girls,  teachers,  and  their 
boy  pupils  have  been  asking  about  a  similar  book 
for  boys. 

It  has  appeared  as  “Men  Wanted,”  by  the  same 
author.  It  is  addressed  to  young  men,  especially 
those  who  are  aspiring  for  executive  jwsitions.  Al¬ 
though  the  college  boy  will  get  immediate  value 
from  the  book,  the  high  school  boy,  too,  will  profit 
from  reading  it. 

There  is  a  wholesome  note  of  encouragement  in 
the  discussion  of  opportunities  in  business,  for  the 
author  says  that  there  are  op[x>rtunitics  for  young 
men  w'ho  fulfill  the  rigid  requirements.  The  reader 
will  get  a  good  idea  of  actual  business  requirements. 

He  will  realize  anew  the  importance  of  personality 
and  character  development.  He  will  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  planning  his  life.  He  will  do  some  thinking 
about  the  chapter,  “Would  You  Hire  Yourself?”  He 
will  profit  from  the  advice  and  accomjianying  anec¬ 
dotes  relative  to  getting  a  job.  He  will  be  inspired 
with  the  final  chapter,  “Moving  on — and  up.” 

Boys  will  like  this  book.  It  is  written  in  sprightly 
style  from  the  “you”  point  of  view.  It  is  not  merely 
“inspirational,”  but  is  filled  with  statements  of 
actual  conditions  and  requirements  supplied  by  per¬ 
sonnel  managers. 

Standard  Business  Etiquette 

By  J.  George  Frederick,  Business  Bourse, 
New  York,  1937,  188  pp.,  $1.75. 

“Personal  Codes  for  Smooth-Running  Organiza¬ 
tion  Efficiency”  is  the  subtitle  of  this  “different” 
book. 


l-.ach  chapter  starts  with  a  list  of  items  in  tff 
c<k1c  for  that  particular  phase  of  work.  Dirccti«>J 
are  given  whereby  the  reader  may  give  himself  | 
score  on  each  “code”  and  compare  it  with  the  scg; 
made  by  an  ideal  person.  Several  pages  of  discussi^- 
follow. 

Codes  of  etiquette  are  set  up  for:  the  “business 
like”  person,  the  job-holder,  the  private  seerctan 
anyone  when  telephoning,  the  salesman,  and  pur 
chasing  agent,  the  retail  sales  person,  the  rcccptioi 
clerk,  the  attendant  at  a  business  conference,  th( 
executive  and  the  employer.  Finally,  there  is  ; 
business  code  of  honor. 

The  author’s  conception  of  etiquette  is  a  ver 
broad  one,  covering  everything  that  makes  in 
pleasant  business  relationships.  I'or  example,  ordi 
narily  this  sentence  would  not  apjx'ar  under  rules  o 
etiquette:  (You  must  master)  “a  definite  sharpened 
up  sense  of  the  value  of  time,  so  that  time  will  lx 
organized  and  apixxrtioned  in  a  practical  effectm 
manner,  and  not  ilissipated;  and  all  matters  demand 
ing  time  be  weighetl  as  to  the  time  they  arc  rcall 
worth.” 

We  arc  esixcially  interested  in  the  etiquette  ii 
secretaries.  This  c<xle  is  made  up  of  fifty  iteir.' 
Here  is  a  sample:  “It  is  part  of  the  ctiiiuctte  of  you 
job  to  keep  your  executive  at  work.  To  a  degrr; 
>ou  arc  his  work-manager,  and  you  should  keep  \\t. 
in  mind  the  kiml  and  quality  of  work  he  has  to  d 
and  help  him  organize  and  time  it.  You  may  e\ 
have  to  prcxl  him,  or  at  least  to  lay  on  his  del 
work  he  needs  to  do  that  he  may  be  overlookir 
You  may  even  make  up  a  work  schedule  each  day. 

The  fifty  items  listerl  constitute  a  very  good  p. 
ture  of  the  resjxxnsibilities  of  the  private  secretr 
and  the  various  situations  in  which  adherence  to 
ctxle  of  etiquette  is  necessary.  Incidentally,  the  5- 
thor  offers  a  gift  of  an  autographed  copy  of  one 
his  books  to  anyone  who  will  send  in  an  accept.i'r 
item  to  be  added  to  the  fifty  listed. 

The  imjxxrtance  of  human  relationships  in  hu' 
ness  is  easily  underst(XKl  after  reading  the  chaptc 
“What  Is  Business?” 

If  these  ccxles  of  etiquette  do  become  standard,  j 
the  title  suggests,  the  entire  business  world  will  !> 
as  pleasant  as  are  certain  portions  of  it  now. 

High  School  Teachers*  Methods 

By  Charles  Elmer  Holley,  The  Ciarranl 
Press,  Champaign,  Illinois,  1937,  514  pp 

$3. 

Teachers,  especially  those  who  take  univcrsii 
extension  and  summer  courses,  are  looking  for  deti 
nite  classroom  helps.  To  be  sure,  they  are  willL" 
to  consider  philosophies  and  other  foundations  c 
teaching.  More  than  anything  else,  however,  the 
wish  practical  suggestions  for  classroom  manageinu 
and  teaching. 

This  book  of  Dr.  Holley’s  is  one  of  the  most  help 
ful  wc  have  seen.  It  has  been  planned  for  use  i: 
methods  courses.  Dr.  Holley  makes  the  sen>il' 
suggestion  that  the  teacher  make  himself  the  ma>!- 
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ot  OIK  or  two  key  teaching  tcchniquci.  IikIcccJ,  iiun\ 
of  the  items  included  here  are  not  found  in  other 
educational  writings. 

The  author  points  out  that  a  great  many  people 
feel  that  a  good  education  is  the  only  requisite  for 
teaching — that  the  teacher  will  easily  learn  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  and  blossom  out  as  a  good  teacher.  He 
feels  that  this  learning  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  He,  therefore,  provides  here  very 
definite  suggestions  to  meet  almost  every  {Possible 
teaching  situation. 

,\fter  a  general  introductory  chapter,  there  is  a 
chapter  on  classroom  man-igement,  which  includes 
specific  directions  for  preparing  fo.  the  first  day’s 
work.  There  are  several  pages  of  numbered  sugges¬ 
tions.  For  example,  very  careful  directions  for  the 
passing  out  and  collecting  of  supplies  are  given. 
(“The  teacher  should  not  distribute  or  collect  mate¬ 
rial  himself  because  his  time  is  of  more  value  if 
used  in  other  ways.”) 

The  next  chapter  takes  up  the  matter  of  favorable 
tonditions  for  teaching  anil  learning — discipline. 
Good,  common-sense  advice  is  given. 

Then  follow  chapters  on  general  matters,  such  as 
motivation,  assignments,  questioning,  providing  for 
individual  differences,  the  outcomes  of  teaching,  and 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter  for 
teaching  purposes. 

Other  chapters  cover  various  teaching  priKedures: 
development  lesson,  Morrison  teaching  cycle,  reflec¬ 
tive  thinking,  exposition,  directing  the  acquisition  of 
motor  skills  and  rote  assiK'iations,  habits  of  emotional 
recreation,  review,  group-study  plan,  individualized 
instruction,  socialized  recitation,  project  methinl,  and 
conference. 

There  are  also  sections  dealing  with  teacher  ad- 
)ustmcnt  and  teacher  rating,  suggestions  for  merit 
badges,  anil  sample  units. 

This  book  is  recommcndeil  to  the  teacher — espe¬ 
cially  the  beginning  teacher — who  wishes  some  very 
definite  directions  for  classriMim  management  and 
teaching. 

Students  and  Occupations 

By  E.  G.  Williamson  (University  of  Min¬ 
nesota),  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New 
York,  1937,  437  pp.,  $2.50. 
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The  course  in  occupations  for  which  this  biHik  is 
designed  has  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  students  a 
general  survey  of  certain  broad  occupational  fields  in 
order  that  they  may  become  better  informed  citizens; 
uid  (2)  to  give  orientation  in  fields  usually  selected 
is  a  possible  life  work.  Dr.  Williamson  feels  that  it 
is  kinder  to  help  our  students  face  reality  in  the 
matter  of  vcKational  choice  than  for  us  to  encourage 
them  to  “hitch  their  wagons  to  a  star.” 

Many  students  think  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
ijgo  to  college  in  order  to  have  a  satisfactory  voca- 
tonal  life.  There  is,  however,  little  opportunity  for 
them  to  find  an  unbiased  discussion  of  what  colleges 
can  do  for  students.  The  advantages  of  a  college 


iducalion  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
success  in  all  occupations  arc  set  forth  in  the  first 
chapter.  This  chapter  is  very  wholesome  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  going  to  college  and  also  for  those 
who  bemoan  the  fact  that  they  can’t  have  that  oppor¬ 
tunity,  even  though  they  have  no  desire  to  enter  a 
profession. 

'In  the  chapter  on  making  a  vocational  choice, 
thirteen  fallacies  are  discussed.  The  section  on  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  student’s  choice  contains  material  not 
usually  encountered  in  books  of  this  type.  A  table 
showing  a  hierarchy  of  occupations  is  included. 

The  chapters  on  various  occupations  are  introduced 
by  a  chapter  on  the  world  of  workers.  Trends  in 
occupational  employment  from  1870  to  1930  are 
noted. 

The  occupational  fields  to  which  separate  chapters 
are  devoted  are:  medical,  engineering,  chemistry, 
agriculture,  forestry,  home  economics,  teaching,  busi¬ 
ness,  law,  journalism,  social  welfare,  the  ministry, 
library,  art,  skilled  workers  in  industrial  occupations, 
personal -service  occupations,  and  public-service  occu¬ 
pations.  Emploxment  opportunities  and  training  for 
occupations  arc  described  in  each  chapter.  References 
and  suggested  readings  for  each  occupation  are 
given. 

Dr.  Williamson  has  accomplished  his  purpose  of 
giving  a  realistic  account  of  the  various  occupations 
open  to  young  people.  He  docs  not  discourage  his 
readers,  but  he  helps  them  to  face  reality  by  telling 
them  of  the  drawbacks  of  and  requirements  for  va¬ 
rious  |x)sitions.  In  each  instance,  he  emphasizes  the 
need  for  versatility  and  the  desirability  of  general 
background  training. 

We  read  this  bixik  with  faith  in  the  reliability  of 
the  information  presented,  for  we  recall  that  Dr. 
Williamson  is  director  of  the  University  Testing 
Bureau  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Controlling  Your  Personal  Finances 

By  David  F.  Owens  (Drake  University), 
Whittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  1937,  331  pp.,  $2.75. 

You  start  to  read  this  book  with  confidence  because 
Mr.  Owens  says  in  the  preface  that  it  is  the  result 
of  his  own  experiences  over  many  years.  You  know, 
then,  that  the  controls  he  talks  about  have  worked 
in  a  real  situation. 

He  complains  that  published  budget  plans  were 
not  satisfactory  for  him  anil  explains  how  he  built 
up  his  own  expense-control  system. 

This  is  much  more  than  a  budget  book,  however. 
In  the  first  part,  Mr.  Owens  disproves  some  of  the 
currently  held  myths  about  the  percentage  of  people 
who  are  wealthy  and  those  who  are  deixrndent.  He 
includes  some  general  material  on  the  consumer’s 
plight  and  the  agencies  that  protect  him.  He  gives 
general  buying  rules,  but  no  specific  information 
about  the  articles  to  be  bought. 

As  a  professor  of  finance,  Mr.  Owens  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  write  upon  the  topics  that  make 
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up  tlu'  second  part  of  the  book:  planning  life  in- 
'.uiame  tst.itcs.  income  wlicn  disabled,  building  and 
maintaining  a  home,  investment  and  speculation,  and 
wills  and  trust  plans. 

I  he  reader  may  well  ask  how  this  book  ihtlers 
from  similar  IxMiks  recently  published. 

The  answer  is  that  the  advice  given  in  all  these 
IvKiks  is,  without  exception,  the  common-sense,  con¬ 
servative  kind.  Mr.  Ow’cns’  book,  however,  covers 
the  topics  more  thoroughly  and  provides  more  illus¬ 
trative  material  than  do  others  examined  recently  in 
this  field. 

Take  Care  of  Yourself 

By  Jerome  W.  Ephraim,  Simon  and  Schus¬ 
ter,  New  York,  1937,  287  pp.,  $2. 

We  are  told  that  this  is  a  practical  guide  to  health 
and  beauty.  It  lies  halfway  between  the  exaggerated 
advertising  on  the  one  hand  and  the  extreme  “de¬ 
bunking"  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Ephraim  is  a  manufacturer  of  simple  cosmet¬ 
ics.  In  each  chapter,  he  gives  common-sense  rules 
applying  to  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  beauty.  Me  suggests  “innocent  reme¬ 
dies.” 

The  final  chapter  is  the  reason  for  including  a 
review  of  this  book  in  these  pages  addressed  to  teach¬ 
ers  of  business  subjects.  This  chapter  is  a  re¬ 
minder  that  the  consumer  indicates  by  his  choices 
which  advertising  he  likes.  We  may  not  admire 
certain  appeals  in  advertising,  but  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  results  are  checked,  which  means  that  these 
appeals  sell  the  goods.  One  advertising  man  said 
when  speaking  of  advertising  on  a  high  plane, 
“Slow  dow’n  the  band  wagon;  the  elephants  can’t 
keep  up.” 

“Consumer,  Reform  Yourself"  is  a  strong  plea 
for  consumer  education. 

This  book  is  constructive  in  tone.  No  names  arc 
given.  The  emphasis  is  on  simple,  wholesome 
products. 

Executive's  Data  Book 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York,  1937,  195 
pp.,  $1. 

This  memorandum  book  for  1938  grew  out  of  a 
“little  black  book”  carried  by  a  publishing  company 
executive. 

It  is  a  pocket-size  book  containing  information  on 
the  following  topics  in  condensed  form:  cities,  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph,  postal  service,  social  security,  and 
mathematical  calculations.  There  are  sixteen  maps, 
diary  and  appointment  pages,  memos,  addresses, 
and  telephone  numbers. 

After  the  owner  has  filled  it  with  notes  relative  to 
his  own  affairs,  it  is  a  very  convenient  and  valuable 
little  book. 
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M.otion  Pictures 
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VAN  HORN 


Ray-Bell  Films,  Inc.,  2269  Ford  Road, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  Free  loans, 

“  16mm.  and  35mm.  sound  and  silent. 
Borrower  pays  transportation  charges  both 
ways. 

United  States  Rubber  Products,  Inc., 
Education  Department,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  One  film. 

The  Romance  of  Rubber.  16niin.,  2  reels,  silent, 
free  loan.  Borrower  pays  transjiortation  Ixith 
ways.  Prcnluction  of  crude  rubber  on  plantations 
in  Sumatra  and  Malaya. 

Films  of  Commerce  Company,  21  West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sell  16mm. 
and  35mm.  silent.  Prices  on  request,  not 
listed  in  their  catalogue.  Large  list.  See 
catalogue  of  “Silent  Instructional  Motion 
Pictures.” 

.hnerica's  Polar  Triumph.  (Byrd’s  Hij{ht  to  the 
North  Pole.)  16mm.  and  35  mm.,  silent,  2  reels, 
for  sale,  price  on  request.  Complete  official  rec¬ 
ord  of  first  flight  over  the  North  Pole  by  Com¬ 
mander  Byrd.  All  steps  of  this  perilous  and  ad¬ 
venturous  journey  are  shown. 

Visual  Education  Equipment 

Socmety  for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  327  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Manufacturers 
and  distributors  of  Picturol  projectors,  various  mod¬ 
els,  and  projection  screens.  Write  for  “Simplified 
Teaching,”  which  explains  the  equipment.  Distrib¬ 
ute  thousands  of  cxlucational  Picturols  used  with 
above  projectors.  Prices  on  request. 

International  Projector  Corporation,  88-96 
Gold  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Sell  only  35mm. 
sound-on-film  and  16mm.  Simplex  PiKkette  Cam¬ 
eras.  1 6mm.  sound-on-film  projectors  will  be 
available  early  in  1938.  Prices  and  literature  on 
request. 

Bell  and  Howell  Company,  1801-15  Larchmont 
.\venuc,  Chicago,  Illinois;  1 1  West  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  and  716  North  La  Brea  Avenue, 
Hollywood,  California.  Sell  and  lease  a  wide  variety 


of  16mm.  sound  and  silent  projectors  manufactured 
by  them.  For  details  refer  to  their  catalogue. 
“Filmo,  16mm.  Motion  Picture  Projectors.”  Price' 
on  request. 

Ojmmercial  Radio-Sound  Corporation,  Metro- 
|H)Iitan  Distributor,  RCA  Radio  and  Sound  Equip 
ment,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sell  35mm.  non-theatrical  sound  projectors,  port¬ 
able,  semiprofessional  and  professional  nuKlels; 
various  sizes  and  models.  Prices  on  request. 

Weber  Machine  Corporation,  Rochester,  New 
York.  Sell  only  35mm.  sound  film  professional 
projectors.  Expect  to  offer  a  low-priced  16mm 
sound  projector  shortly.  Syncrofilm  professional 
mmlel  SP,  semiportable  sound  projector,  using  eithei 
15  amp.  arc  lamp,  or  1,000-watt  Mazda  lamp. 
Price  for  single  projection,  approximately  $1,325; 
for  dual  projection,  $2,315.  Syncrofilm  portable 
projectors.  Model  E,  1,000  watts  (1,000-foot  reel 
capacity),  price  $550;  for  single  projector  Model  H, 
1,000  watts  (2,000-foot  reel  capacity),  price  $595. 
Sound  heads,  amplifiers,  and  speakers  also  supplied 
for  conversion  of  existing  silent  standard  35mm. 
jirojector. 

Two  Timely  Booklets 

The  Motion  Picture  in  Education:  Its 
Status  and  Its  Needs,  American  Council  on 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.  10  cents. 

A  concise  review  of  five  major  problems  in  visual 
instruction.  These  problems  are  analyzed  and  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  for  their  solution  by  administrators. 
The  work  of  the  Educational  Motion  Picture  Project 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  is  presenteil, 
and  the  various  materials  prepared  by  the  Project 
are  discussed. 

Teaching  with  Motion  Pic.  ures — A 
Handbook  rjF  Administrative  Practice, 
American  Council  on  Education,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  40  cents. 

Intended  for  the  teacher  and  administrator,  this 
iKKiklet  provides  concrete  answers  to  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  questions  relating  to  visual  teaching  materials. 
Such  questions  as  these  are  discussed:  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  using  educational  films;  the  kind  of  equip¬ 
ment  most  suitable;  the  financing  of  a  program; 
the  choice  between  sound  and  silent  films;  the  choice 
between  sale,  rental,  or  free-loan  films;  the  storing, 
handling,  and  distribution  of  films;  the  records  neces¬ 
sary;  te.icher  training  in  the  use  of  films. 
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TTo  THE  Editor: 

ITic  Douglass  project  introduced  in  the  BEW 
should  be  very  interesting  and  beneficial  to  your 
readers.  If  it  stimulates  school  administrators  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  fundamental  problems  in  busi¬ 
ness  education,  it  will  be  very  much  worth  while. 

The  discouraging  aspect  of  the  matter  is  that 
school  administrators  are  poorly  qualified  to  select 
the  outstanding  problems  in  business  education. 
Their  training,  experience,  and  interests  are  so  far 
removed  from  the  business  and  economic  problems 
of  today  that  they  are  forced  to  react  to  these  studies 
in  a  very  general  way. — A.  O.  Colvin,  Professor  of 
Business  Education,  Colorado  State  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Greeley. 

TTo  THE  Editor: 

Let  me  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  sending 
me  a  copy  of  your  September  issue.  I  found  much 
in  it  to  interest  me,  particularly  the  plans  you  are 
making  for  letter-writing  projects  and  for  awards 
to  those  who  show  superior  letter-writing  ability. 
All  these  plans  seem  to  me  constructive  and  should 
lesult  in  wider  interest  in  the  preparation  of  better 
written  communications  in  business. — N.  W.  Barnes, 
Columbia  University,  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Association  of  Consulting  Management  Engineers. 
New  York_. 

TTo  THE  Editor: 

I  have  gone  over  the  material  regarding  the 
projects  in  Junior  Business  Education.  I  like  them. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  motivation  and  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  best  types  of  motivation  is  through 
the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  testing  program. 
I  think  that  the  Business  Education  Wori-d  is 
launching  a  real  service  through  the  setting  up  of 
this  national  plan. — Cecil  Puckett,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education  and  Director  of  Business  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing.  University  of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado. 

TTo  THE  Editor: 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  plans  for  cer¬ 
tification  an<l  awards  in  the  subjects  of  junior  busi¬ 


ness  practice,  btKikkeeping,  and  business  letter  writ¬ 
ing.  I  shall  be  glad  to  encourage  our  Des  Moines 
teachers  to  take  advantage  of  this  service  in  every 
way  possible. — Ernest  A.  Zelliot,  Director,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Business  Education,  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Public  Schools. 

T*o  THE  Editor: 

The  late  Will  Rogers  said,  ‘‘All  I  know  is  what 
I  read  in  the  newspapers,”  but  we  all  knew  that  it 
was  because  cf  his  thorough  knowledge  of  world 
events  that  he  was  able  to  hold  spellbound  his  im¬ 
mense  audiences. 

We  expect  the  educated  person  to  be  able  to 
discuss  current  books  and  articles.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  expect  the  teacher  to  digest  writings 
in  his  professional  magazines  and  to  be  able  to 
base  his  personal  reactions  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
reading  and  experience? 

Surely  the  teacher  who  expects  to  be  successful 
and  progressive  must  be  able  to  discuss  intelligently 
the  trends  in  his  particular  branch  of  education. 

In  the  purchasing  of  a  spring  “outfit,”  we  plan 
the  items  and  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  each. 
Let’s  do  the  same  with  our  “reading  outfit.”  Let’s 
make  budgets,  remembering  that  we  often  spend  for 
a  pair  of  movie  tickets  enough  to  buy  a  professional 
magazine  for  a  whole  year. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  in  commercial  education 
to  attend  all  courses  in  colleges  scattered  over  the 
country  and  absorb  the  ideas  of  all  those  whose  pro- 
gicssiveness  we  admire,  but  we  can  and  must  READ. 
— Pearl  E.  Garen,  High  School,,  Glass  port,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

T^VERY  day  or  two  the  mailman  brings  in 
a  bulk  order  for  student  teachers  in  training. 
Following  are  the  names  of  several  instruc¬ 
tors  who  have  sent  in  bulk  orders  lately  for 
use  in  their  methods  classes. 

W.  C.  Forney,  head  of  the  department  of  com¬ 
merce,  State  Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Gertrude  Beers,  assistant  professor.  Department  of 
Commercial  Arts,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

George  R.  Tilford,  professor  of  business  education 
and  secretarial  science,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 

Lula  M.  Westenhaver,  head  of  stenographic  depart¬ 
ment,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Of  special  interest  to  teachers  in  institu¬ 
tions  that  forbid  the  collection  of  money  from 
students  is  the  following  letter  from  Miss 
Westenhaver. 

To  THE  Editor: 

There  is  a  rule  in  the  University  that  no  instructor 
may  collect  funds  from  the  students  for  any  purpose. 
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I  therefore  a|>(x>inteiJ  a  secretary,  Miss  Rutli  Bur¬ 
lingame,  to  take  care  of  those  interested  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  and  another.  Miss  Charlotte 
Erickson,  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  Gregg 
Writer.  The  subscription  was  not  compulsory,  and 
so  there  is  not  a  100  per  cent  membership  of  the 
class,  but  I  feel  that  we  have  made  a  very  good 
beginning. 

.\fter  a  leave  of  absence  of  approximately  a  year, 
because  of  illness,  1  have  just  returned  to  my  desk. 
This  absence  was  the  reason  for  the  lajisc  of  my 
subscription.  I  believe  that  I  have  been  a  constant 
subscriber  to  both  magazines  ever  since  their  first 
publication,  so  while  I  appreciate  )our  welcome  to 
the  subscription  rolls,  I  shall  feel  that  it  is  just  a 
welcome  back. 


OT  content  with  publishing  letters  writ¬ 
ten  directly  to  the  BEW  editors,  we  have 
looked  over  the  shoulder  of  the  BEW’s  typ¬ 
ing  commentator,  William  R.  Foster,  at  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  his  son,  Charles,  who 
was  a  fellow  in  public  administration  in 
Harvard  last  year.  With  references  to  term 
pa^Krs,  examinations,  and  laundry  deleted, 
here  is  the  letter. 


I 

i 


Mr.  Rigsby,  of  tbe  Farm  Credit  .\dministration, 
visited  Harvard  and  told  of  the  personnel  ixjlicy  in 
relation  to  typists  and  how  their  work  is  planned 
and  judged. 

As  each  job  comes  to  the  section,  a  punch  card 
is  prepared,  which  serves  as  a  follow-up  record  while 
the  job  is  in  the  section.  When  this  card  is  sent  to 
the  Tabulating  Unit,  it  contains  such  information 
for  punching  as: 

1.  Name,  number,  anti  class  of  typist  who  handled 
the  job. 

2.  The  kind  of  work  involved. 

i.  The  total  number  of  pages  tyixrd,  which  has 
been  determined  by  the  measuring  clerk. 

4.  The  number  of  pages  proofread. 

5.  The  number  of  errors  chargeable  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  (determined  by  the  sujx'rvisor). 

After  all  the  job  cards  for  the  day  have  been 
punched,  a  summary  is  made,  showing  the  total 
number  of  measurable  pages  produced.  .\t  the  end 
of  each  day,  each  sujiervisor  in  each  section  pre¬ 
pares  leave  and  detail  reports  showing  the  number 
of  employees  available  in  the  section.  The  number 
of  stenographic  assignments,  cylinders,  and  the  total 
amount  of  overtime  are  also  recorded.  ITiese  super¬ 
visors’  rc^xirts  arc  gathered  together  and  totaled,  and 
these,  together  with  the  figures  received  from  the 
Tabulating  Unit,  showing  total  pages  produced,  arc 
combined  into  a  daily  report. 

Every  employee  prepares  a  daily  report  showing 
the  day’s  assignments  in  chronological  order.  Indi¬ 
cated  on  reports  are  such  items  as  time  required  for 
each  type  of  work  (dictation,  transcription,  or  typ¬ 
ing),  the  time  taken  to  correct  the  employee’s  own 


tirors,  and  ihc  special  time,  leave  taken,  and  over¬ 
time  earned.  Special  time  is  time  spent  at  work 
that  can’t  be  measured  or  considered  regular  ma¬ 
chine  time — tabular  work  or  filling  out  forms.  The 
time  of  these  reports  is  indicated  to  the  nearest 
quarter  of  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the 
various  times  on  the  reports  arc  totaled  and  checked 
by  the  supervisor,  and  are  then  sent  to  the  Tabu¬ 
lating  Unit. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  all  cards,  both  time  and 
job,  are  sorted  by  class  of  typist  and  number  of  the 
employee,  and  arc  tabulated  to  show,  for  each 
employee,  the  total  number  of  regular  hours,  number 
of  errors,  pages  read,  and  pages  tyixd  per  month. 

Tabulations  arc  returned  to  the  stenographic  sec¬ 
tions  and  posted  to  a  monthly  efficiency  rating  sheet, 
arranged  by  class  of  employee  to  facilitate  compari¬ 
son.  From  this  is  computed: 

1.  Average  hourly  production  of  each  employee  in 
each  class. 

2.  Quality  average  of  each  employee  and  class. 

3.  Quantity  and  quality  rating  of  each  employee. 
This  is  done  monthly  and  for  the  year;  at  the 

end  of  the  year,  the  general  efficiency  rating  is  pre¬ 
pared.  This  includes  an  average  quality  and  quan¬ 
tity  rating  m  addition  to  a  personal  judgment  cle¬ 
ment.  This  is  done  because  some  typists  may  be 
East  and  accurate  on  simple  material,  but  are  not  at 
all  capable  on  technical  work. 

The  section’s  prcnluction  is  compared  and  checked 
even  with  stenographic  work  outside. 

'ITic  workers  like  the  rating  plan,  because  it  does 
away  with  favoritism.  This  use  of  standards  docs 
not  mean  quotas  arc  set  down  for  workers  each  day, 
but  a  norm  is  recorded  for  each  day  and  rivalry  is 
promoted  and  it  leads  to  more  consistent  work. 

T 

-i-  o  THE  Editor: 

The  articles  by  Dr.  Douglass  arc  very  interesting, 
and  I  enjoy  not  only  his  writing  but  also  every  bit 
of  the  very  fine  magazine. 

I  have  been  urging  my  sturlents  who  take  the 
methods  class  to  keep  in  touch  with  you.  Some  of 
them  have  reported  that  they  have  already  subscribed. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  get  along  without  the  magazine. 

I  like  the  method  in  which  you  are  handling  the 
letter  projects  this  year.  Some  day  I  am  going  to 
take  time  off  to  tell  you  what  I  am  doing  to  make 
my  girls  efficient  in  the  great  art  of  writing  letters. 
VVe  are  getting  results,  and  that  is  what  counts. 
(Jreetings  and  best  wishes. — Sister  M.  Jane,  ().S.R., 
College  of  St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota. 


Beautiful  Pins  for  Your  Students 

If  your  students  have  qualified  for  the  cer¬ 
tificates,  the  beautiful  emblem  pins  of  the 
O.  G.  A.,  O.  A.  T.,  C.  T.,  and  the  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Pins  at  60,  80.  and  100  words  are  avail¬ 
able  to  them  for  the  nominal  price  of  60c 
each.  Illustrated  circular  mailed  upon  request. 
Orders  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to 

THE  ART  &  CREDENTIALS  DEPARTMENT 
270  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Day-by-Day  Use  of  the  Gregg  Writer 

FLORENCE  ELAINE  ULRICH 


This  su^igcstcd  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  Gregg  H  ’riter  may 
be  adapted  to  fit  any  class 
jxricxl  or  program.  The  important 
|X)int  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
usefulness  of  the  Gregg  Writer  will 
be  increased  materially  if  definite  as¬ 
signments  supplement  the  students’ 
voluntary  reading  ami  practice. 

First  WtKK; 

“There’s  Never  a  Dull  Moment’’ 
is  an  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking  description  of  life  as  a 
secretary  in  a  Hollywcxxl  studio. 
Much  helpful  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  is  threaded  through  this  enter¬ 
taining  story.  The  teacher  can 
emphasize  the  importance  to  the 
students  of  acquiring  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  gootl  secretary  while 
they  are  in  school,  thus  avoiding 
possible  humiliations  and  handi¬ 
caps  when  on  the  job. 

“Easy  Business  Letters,”  in  the 
Learner’s  Department,  may  be  read 
and  subsequently  dictated  to  the 
advanced  students,  as  well  as  to 
the  students  working,  on  Chapters 
10  to  12  of  the  Manual.  But  there 
should  be  this  difference  in  the 
tyjie  of  assignment:  The  advanced 
students  will  practice  for  higher 
speed  in  taking  the  dictation  and 
transcribing;  while  beginners,  who 
are  still  learning  vocabulary,  will 
take  the  dictation  more  slowly  and 
with  the  purix)se  of  learning  to 
write  all  the  new  words  instan¬ 
taneously. 

Give  the  Transcription  Speed 
Project  to  the  dictation  students 
and  recortl  results  on  the  record 
charts.  (We  shall  be  greatly  inter¬ 
ested  in  hearing  from  teachers  on 
the  progress — or  results — of  these 
tests,  and  hope  that  you  will  write 
us  any  comments  you  may  have.) 

“Never  Again”  will  serve  &s 
easy-flowing  dictation  material  for 
the  longer  “takes.”  This  article  is 
not  intended  to  tax  the  imagina¬ 
tion  or  the  mind,  and  students 
ought  to  be  able  to  develop  good 


sjx-ed  on  it.  We  recommend  it  for 
practice  in  endurance  writing. 

SicoND  Wekk: 

The  shorthand  story,  “What  Tw.) 
•Small  Initials  (AP)  Stand  For,”  is 
another  in  the  series  provided  by 
the  Gregg  Writer  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  students’  informa¬ 
tional  background.  In  addition  to 
reading  this  article,  why  not  ar¬ 
range  for  your  stutlents  to  take 
a  “field  trip”  through  the  plant  of 
your  local  newspajx-r,  which  prob¬ 
ably  'is  a  member  of  this  great 
news-gathering  organization? 

Begin  to  assemble  the  O.  G. 
and  other  tests  for  the  students’ 
awards.  Scrutinize  the  shorthand 
penmanship  papers  for  such  errors 
as  improixr  formation  of  liv 
curves — a  common  fault  is  to  have 
/  and  r  drop  down  at  the  entl,  and 
lack  of  smcK)thness  and  fluency,  re¬ 
vealed  in  thick  or  wabbly  strokes 
and  blunt  endings  or  dots  at  the 
ends  of  characters. 

Criticize  the  O.  A.  T.  pajxrs  for 
“shadetl”  type,  filled-up  letters  due 
to  dirty  type,  |XK)r  arrangement  on 
the  pajx-r,  incorrect  use  of  spacing 
after  punctuation  marks,  etc.  Use 
the  Honorable  Mention  CJold  Pin 
Award  and  the  Club  Prize  as 
“baits”  for  better  effort. 

Third  Wffk: 

"A  Trip  to  Brittany”  is  gratleil 


for  reading  by  students  who  have 
covered  nine  chapters  in  the  Manu¬ 
al,  but  it  may  also  be  read  by 
many  of  the  other  students  not  so 
far  along  and,  of  course,  by  all  the 
advanced  stuilents. 

“Pointers  from  the  Boss,”  “It 
Sjx'aks  .\11  Languages,”  and  “12 
Questions”  make  excellent  material 
for  reading  and  discussion. 

('redentials  tests  that  are  ready 
for  submission  should  be  assem¬ 
bled  and  sent  to  the  Credentials 
Department.  If  any  awards  have 
been  received  during  the  month, 
set  aside  a  time  in  which  to  pre¬ 
sent  them,  emphasizing  to  students 
the  significance  of  their  accom¬ 
plishments. 

I-OI  RTH  Wff-K: 

,\ssign  fiir  reading  any  unfin¬ 
ished  shorthand,  including  for  your 
ativanced  students  the  page  of 
medical  testimony.  "A  Day  with  a 
(a)urt  Reixjrter,”  by  Mr.  Charles 
lx;c  Swem,  who  is  one,  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  ami  entertaining  to  all 
students,  but  w’ill  be  esjx'cially  help¬ 
ful  to  those  who  hojx;  to  become 
reporters.  Encourage  students  who 
show  sjx'cial  aptitude  for  high- 
sjiced  writing  to  enter  this  lucra¬ 
tive  field.  The  Medal  Test  Awards 
will  give  point  to  their  practice  and 
help  to  show  them  the  progress 
they  are  making. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 

THE  GREGG  WRITER 

Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some 
5,000  words  of  selected  material  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 


Easy  Business  Letters 

On  Chapters  Ten  to  Twelve 

Mr.  Ernest  McDonald 
61)1  Church  Street 
Knoxville,  Tennessee 
My  dear  Mr.  McDonald: 

Enclosed  with'®  this  letter  you  will  rind  a  return 
jx)st  card,  which  docs  not  need  a  jxjstage  stamp. 

If  you  will  sign  this  and  drop  it  into*"  a  {xjst  box, 
we  shall  take  pleasure  in  mailing  to  you  a  richly 
illustrated  56-pagc  b<K»klct. 

This*®  b<H)klet  shr)ws  some  of  the  extraordinary 
color  plates,  the  suix.rb  halftones,  the  most  recent 
maps,  and  the  wealth  of*®  practical  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  new  Fourteenth  Edition  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Encycloi^edia.*®"  It  also  shows  how  easy  it  is 
for  you  to  own  the  International. 

You,  and  all  in  your  home  will'*®  rind  this  btH)k- 
let  extremely  interesting.  .\ml,  as  you  examine  and 
enjoy  it,  you  will  understand  why  the'*®  new  Inter¬ 
national  is  already  being  used  in  nearly  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  homes  as  a  sriurce  of  daily'*®  inspiration  aiul 
instruction. 

Your  copy  of  this  magnificent  b<H)klet  will  be  sent 
\ou  free,  ix)stage  prepaid,**®  and  without  any  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  part,  as  soon  as  we  receive  the  jxrst 
card. 

V’ery  truly  yours,  (199) 

King  and  Kerr 
1 10  Congress  Street 
Portland,  Maine 

(Jentlemen: 

In  answer  to  your  notification  that  the*®  rent  of 
the  loft  occupied  by  us  at  58  Springfield  Avenue, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  has  not  been  paid,*®  we 
would  refer  you  to  the  terms  of  the  lease.  We  in¬ 
formed  your  representative,  Mr.  Brown,  last  Wednes- 
tlay  that  we*®  intended  to  move  our  office  to  more 
suitable  quarters  on  the  first  of  March. 

The  lease  provides  that  the  sum  of*®  two  hundred 


ilollars  which  you  hold  as  security  shall  be  applied 
to  the  rent  hrr  the  last  two  months.  You  can  sce,'®“ 
therefore,  that  your  suggestion  to  pay  rent  as  usual 
and  obtain  a  refund  of  the  amount  that  we**®  de- 
lK)sited  with  you  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  lease  and  we  must  decline. 

The  premises  are  ojx^n**®  for  inspection  any  day 
\ou  may  care  to  call. 

Very  truly  yours,  (152) 

January  Transcription  Project 

Frientls: 

Perhaps  you  have  been  contemplating  a  holiday 
tour  during  the  cold  winter  months  to  escape  the 
chilly*®  blasts  that  come  out  of  the  north  and  make 
you  want  to  huddle  closer  to  the  o[)en  hearth  or  to 
the  ratliator*®  as  the  case  may  1x3.  If  you  are  a  gtxxl 
sailor,  or  think  you  are,  your  fancy  may  turn  to  the 
open  sea  and®®  Bermutla  or  the  Bahamas. 

But  those  (jf  you  who  may  be  interested  in  a  visit 
to  Florida  during*®  the  coming  season  have  no  doubt 
heard  enough  about  this  beautiful  resort  to  make  you 
eager  to  sec  it.  No*®®  mere  words  that  I  might  add 
by  way  of  description  could  do  justice  to  the  charm 
of  this  sunny  land  of  tropical**®  flowers,  stately 
palms  and  sapphire  seas.  You  have  to  see  it  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  a  place  really  exists  only**®  twenty- 
four  hours  away  from  New  York  City! 

If  you  have  not  been  to  Florida  before  you  will 
want  to  see**®  it  all  the  first  time.  Then  if  you  care 
to  return  for  a  longer  visit,  as  you  probably  will,  you 
will  know**®  exactly  where  you  want  to  go  and  stay. 
By  making  a  Circle  Tour  of  the  entire  state  you  visit 
all  the  principle*®®  cities  and  (X)ints  of  interest  on 
both  cast  and  west  coasts.  To  enjoy  a  trip  com¬ 
pletely  you  should  travel  with**®  congenial  people 
and  under  the  direction  of  experienced  an  intelligent 
guides  who,  learning  of**®  your  special  hobby,  will 
add  to  your  individual  pleasure  by  seeing  to  it  that 
/ou  do  not  miss  any**®  points  of  especial  interest  to 
you  on  the  way. 

Do  not  six)il  your  holiday  and  disposition  by  rid- 
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ing**®  in  dusty  tlay  coaclus  wlun  it  costs  so  little 
more  to  have  the  comforts,  conveniences  and  luxuries 
of  the®'*®  Pullman.  There  is  an  “air”  about  Pullman 
travel.  There  is  something  in  the  feeling  of  luxuri¬ 
ousness  that  creeps**®  over  one  when  he  settles  hack 
in  his  seat,  courteous  attendants  catering  t(t  his  slight¬ 
est  whim  for  the  mere**®  touch  of  a  bell,  that  is 
good  for  the  soul.  Then,  when  you  reach  Florida, 
comfttrtablc  and  luxuriou  limousines*"®  will  be  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  you  and  motor  you  through  the  iiutst 
glorious  country  you  can  imagine.  C'ircle'"®  Tours 
are  pioneers  in  this  luxury  travel.  Like  every  other 
service  of  exceptional  merit,  it*®®  may  cost  a  little 
bit  more,  but  only  a  little.  The  difference  in  dollars 
will  be  offset  substantially**®  by  the  feeling  when 
you  return  that  you  have  had  the  lurfect  vacation  of 
a  life  time.  May  we  serve  you? 

V’ery**"  cordially  yours,  (ff.f) 

Never  Again! 

Pakt  1 

A  True  Adventure  on  Bear  Mountain 
Recounted  by  CHARLES  E.  ZOUBEK 

It  was  a  cold  and  dreary  Sunday  anti  the  snow 
was  falling  heavily — and  the  Ixst  place  to  be  on  a 
cold,  dreary*®  Sunday  w'hilc  the  snow  is  falling  is  on 
the  inside  looking  out;  which  is  exactly  where  I 
intended  to*®  stay. 

But  staying  indcnirs,  apparently  a  simple  enough 
thing  to  do,  began  to  pall  after  the  first  hour  or"® 
two  of  reading  newspajH-rs,  magazines,  anti  Ixniks. 
The  radio  offered  nothing  mtire  exciting,  and  I 
began*®  w'andering  restlessly  from  room  to  room 
until,  without  any  deliberate  design,  1  found  myself 
in  the*®®  attic  before  a  trunk  1  hatl  not  tipened  for 
several  years.  I  would  rummage  through  it.  That 
would  help  pass  some  of**®  the  time  hanging  sti 
heavy  on  my  hands.  One  of  the  first  things  1  dug 
t)Ut  was  an  account  I  had  written  of  a**®  camping 
trip  I  ttK)k  one  summer,  and  the  memories  these 
pages  brought  back  made  me  forget  all  about  the 
storm  outside.**® 

I  had  headed  the  first  page  “Never  .Again," — how 
justly  you  will  soon  see! 

It  was  on  May  20,  at  exactly**®  ten  o’cKxk,  that 
my  friend  Phil  said,  “Let's  go  camping.”  .Anti  it 
was  at  10:01  that  1  said,  “Sure,”  making  a  snap*®® 
decision  that  had  one  beneficial  effect,  anyway — it 
was  the  snap  decision  that  ended  all  snap**®  decisions. 

The  days  chosen  were  May  SO  and  SI,  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  on  a  Saturday  and  Sunday,  making**® 
a  two-day  holiday.  This  gave  us  ten  days  in  which 
to  accumulate  all  the  necessary  paraphernalia*"®  and 
get  organized  for  the  journey.  1  bought  a  tent  with 
Phil  on  a  50-50  basis,  and  1**®  still  have  a  50  per 
cent  interest  in  that  tent,  which  1  shall  gladly  ex¬ 
change  for  a  half  interest  in  a*®®  chocolate  soda  or  a 
package  of  chewing  gum. 

1  also  bought  a  knapsack,  some  ixits  aixl  pans. 


aiul  a  few  other**®  items  that  friend  Phil  saul  were 
indispensable  to  the  cam|X'r.  These  implements,  plus 
steaks  and  chops  and  other**®  victuals  that  were  to 
provide  us  with  sustenance  for  the  two-day  trip,  were 
divided  three  ways,  for  transixirtation*"®  by  human 
pack  horse  to  the  camiiing  site.  (Phil’s  brother  was 
the  third  in  the  party.) 

T  he  first  part  of  the  trip  was  a*“®  boat  ride  from 
New  York  to  Bear  Mountain,  where  the  camping 
trip  really  began.  This  part  was  uneventful.  The 
second*®®  part  was  an  eight-mile  hike  to  one  of  the 
mountain  lakes — anil  this  was  over-eventful. 

We  strapiH-d  on  our  knajisacks**®  and  startcil 
briskU'  up  the  mountain,  but  start  was  the  only  thing 
we  did  briskly. 

.After  the  first  mile,  each  succeeding**®  mile  was 
punctuateel  more  lilnrally  with  rest  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  mile,  until  during  the  last  mile  we*"®  sat 
twice  as  long  as  we  walked.  The  knapsack,  which 
felt  so  light  during  the  first  mile,  was  a  veritable 
ton  during**®  the  last.  I  shifted  the  knapsack  from 
my  back  to  my  right  hanil  ami  then  to  the  left,  and 
finally  wound  up  carrving*®®  it  in  both  arms  like  a 
schiKiIgirl  carrying  six  textlxKiks,  four  notebooks,  ami 
a  handbag  in  which  she  puts  everything"*®  from  her 
handkerchief  to  a  grand  piano. 

.Ml  goenl  things  must  come  to  an  end.  Thank 
giKKlness  the  same  is  true"*®  of  the  bad.  We  finally 
arrived  at  our  lake,  and  without  too  much  trouble 
we  fouml  a  suitable  camping  site.""®  It  was  right  on 
the  eilge  of  the  lake,  with  plenty  of  trees,  not  too 
tar  from  the  water  supply.  .All  in  all  it  was"*®  a 
jiretty  sjxit. 

Night  came  and  we  fell  asleep,  which  was  a  sig¬ 
nal  for  the  mosquitoes  to  wake  uji — the  whole  fam¬ 
ily,"®®  including  hordes  of  relatives.  Much  feasting 
and  revelry  tmik  place  during  the  night.  The  mos-  ■ 
quiuxs,  it  seems,"*®  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  ( 
but  the  Ix'st,  judging  from  the  bumps  we  canqxrs  i 
had  on  arms,  legs,  and  other  parts  of"*®  the  Ixnly 
that  were  injudiciously  exjxised. 

.At  the  crack  of  dawn  (about  ten  o’clock),  we 
arose  and  prepared""®  lunch,  using  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  as  an  excuse  for  skipiiing  breakfast.  Lunch 
consisted  of  tomato  soup,"*"  spaghetti  with  tomato 
sauce,  and  a  few  other  trimmings,  all  prepared  by 
chief  chef  Phil,  who  coultl  Ixiil  water  and  fry*®®  eggs 
(on  one  side)  with  the  best  of  them,  llie  cook 
stirred  the  soup,  tasted  a  sjXMjnful  or  two,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  it  a  regal’*®  repast,  surpassed  only  by  celes¬ 
tial  ambrosia — but  not  by  too  big  a  margin. 

The  ixirtions  were  hardly**®  divided  and  the 
first  few  melcHlies  played  with  sjKKin  and  soup  than 
a  big,  burly  fellow  who  hxiked  like  Buffalo*"®  Bill, 
stepjxd  out  of  the  wixids,  ami,  followetl  by  several 
other  jiersons,  made  for  us.  His  one  distinguishing 
feature’*®  was  the  shajx  of  his  legs — they  looked  as 
if  he  had  taken  up  horseback  riding  at  an  early  age. 

He  had  a  big"®®  gold  star  pinned  on  his  chest  and  i 
big  revolver  at  his  side;  what  is  more,  he  looked  as 
though  he  knew  how  to  use  it.**®  The  first  thing 
he  said,  in  words  clear  and  succinct,  was,  “Where’s 
your  jK'rmit?” 
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“Wliat  iHriiiit?”  sa’ul  wc. 

“You  need  a  permit  to  camp'*‘”  on  tlli^  site;  if  you 
haven’t  got  one,  you’ll  have  to  get  out.’’ 

Wc  tried  to  reason  with  the  man,  but  a  man  with 
a  gold*®®  star  on  his  chest  and  a  big  revolver  at  his 
sitlc  can’t  be  reasoned  with  like  ordinary  people- 
Phil’s  brother**®  was  not  at  all  impressed  with  the 
uncompromising  nature  of  this  limb  of  the  law,  and 
t<H>k  pains  to  tell  him  so,*®®  adding  force  and 
emphasis  to  his  remarks  with  an  occasional  expletive; 
whcreujion  Buffalo  Hill,  backed*^®  by  his  gold  star 
and  i>opgun,  issued  an  ultimatum:  “If  you  don’t  get 
out  of  here  in  five  minutes.  I’ll  run  you®*®  in.” 
“But  we  just  strated  our  lunch — can’t  wc  finish  it?” 
said  wc.  The  law,  however,  refused  to  listen  and 
insisted®*®  that  we  get  out — tquick.  Not  even  an 
invitation  to  him  to  partake  of  the  lucious  tomato 
soup,  the"*®  fragrance  of  which  was  even  then  per¬ 
vading  the  atmosphere,  could  move  him  to  change 
his  mind. 

Well,  to  make  a  sad  story*®®"  sailder,  two  of  us 
grabbed  the  jiot  of  tomato  soup,  each  by  one  handle, 
and  dum|>ed  it  out  among  the  trees,  which,*®*®  wc 
imagine,  were  very  much  surprised  at  being  fed 
such  an  unusual  delicacy.  We  then  packed  up*®*® 
our  tent  anti  the  remaining  steaks  and  chops,  be¬ 
stowed  our  blessings  on  Buffalo  Bill  and  wished  that 
all  his  children  would'®*®  become  sword  swallowers, 
anti  prt)ceetletl  to  retr.ace  laborit)Usly  the  eight  miles 
we  hatl  traveled  to  get  to*®*®  the  lake. 

Again  the  first  mile  was  brisk;  anti  .again  the  law 
of  tliminishing  briskness  went  into  play  with  each**"" 
succeetling  mile.  (1102) 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 

A  Pioneer  Exemplar 

Condensed  from  ’’Contract” 

At  the  age  of  ninety  she  learned  to  play  contract 
bridge,  and  she  discussed  events  of  the  day  with 
the  lively  interest*®  of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  When 
she  died  the  newspapers  spoke  of  her  as  one  of 
the  pioneer  women,  and*®  truly  she  hatl  been,  from 
the  early  days  in  the  Middle  West  on  the  btirder, 
where  Indian  raids  were  still  a  constant*®  danger 
and  a  pistol  was  as  much  a  part  of  a  woman’s 
costume  as  a  compact  is  today. 

Left  with  three*®  young  children  to  support,  she 
worked  her  way  through  college,  graduating  in  a 
short  time  with  honors;  and.  in  a  mitl-*®®Victorian 
era,  when  men  cherished  the  illusion  that  woman’s 
place  was  only  in  the  home,  she  became  a**®  dis- 
tinguishetl  physician,  supptirting  her  youngsters  while 
she  won  her  way. 

She  was  not  afraid  of  life.  She  saw'  it  as**®  it 
was,  and  no  one  could  sec  her  own  or  her  children’s 
weakncs.ses  more  clearly  than  she  could.  Yet  she 
was  never*®®  discouraged,  or  if  she  was  no  one 
I  ever  saw  it.  Hers  was  truly  the  pioneer  st<Kk  that 
has  made  America**®  great.  America’s  pioneers 
arc  passing,  but  thev  have  left  us  a  priceless  heritage. 
(1%) 


What  Two  Small  Letters  (AP) 
Stand  For 

Special  to  The  GREGG  WRITER  by  SETH  H. 

.MOSELEY,  of  the  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
New  York  Headquarters  Staff 

Throughout  the  nation  editors  of  our  big  dailies 
sit  complacently  at  their  desks,  knowing  that  their 
own  men  can*®  cable,  telephone,  mail,  or  bring  in 
all  the  news  they  see  fit  to  print.  But  they  do  not 
rely  wholly  on  their  staff*®  men,  able  as  they  are. 
These  reix)rters  cannot  be  everywhere  at  once. 

They  depend,  as  do  editors  of*®  close  to  fourteen 
hundred  other  newspapers  in  the  nation,  on  the 
Associated  Press. 

They  lean  to  it  not*®  alone  for  its  amazingly 
minute  and  vast  coverage  of  the  world,  but  be¬ 
cause  its  news  rcjvirts  arc  accurate,*®®  unbiased, 
true. 

And  here  is  a  rc|K)rter  that  is  everywhere  at 


The  Associated  Press  is*'"'"  many  things  and  has 
many  things,  yet  it  makes  no  boasts.  It  sficnds 
ten  million  dollars  a  year,  yet  the  nKnlern  AP**" 
makes  no  profits  and  declares  no  dividends.  There 
are  no  bills;  the  member  newspapers  pay  prorated 
assessments.**®  It  is  a  money-saving  system  of  co- 
djK-ration  that  builds  up  the  big  newspaper  and 
saves  the  smaller**®  newspaper  from  ojx'rating  a 
costly  methcxl  of  gathering  the  news  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Thus — the®"®  Associated  Press  is  not  a  business. 
It  doesn’t  sell  news,  but  services  it  to  coiiperating 
papers,®®®  all  of  them,  obviously,  in  business  to 
make  money.  The  member  papers  are  its  news 
sources  as  w’ell  as  outlets.®*®  The  .Yssexiated  Press 
not  only  finds  news  but  draws  on  infijrmation 
obtained  and  written  by  rei>orters®*"  of  all  the 
members. 

The  .Associated  Press  transmits  its  news  re|K)rt 
by  means  of  285,000®*®  miles  of  leased  wires; 
daily,  the  wires  carry  a  load  of  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  words  of  national  and  foreign*®®  news.  Some 
8,000  reporters,  rewrite  men,  and  editors  have  pre¬ 
pared  that  reiK)rt  for  the  benefit  of**®  thirty-five 
million  newspa}H.r-reading  .Americans,  who  have 
become  so  used  to  its  efficiency  that  laymen**® 
know  virtually  nothing  of  its  organization  an<l 
ojx-ration. 

It  is  the  largest  news  organization**®  in  the  world, 
the  only  press  assiK'iation  serving  newspapers  ex¬ 
clusively.  Yet,  despite  its**®  tremendous  size,  the 
Associated  Press  rejxirt  is  not  an  impersonal  thing.  It 
is  fitted  with  care  to  the*®®  special  needs  of  the 
member  papers  by  a  breaking  up  of  the  network 
into  regional  circuits.  Thus,  a**®  newspajicr  in  a 
small  South  Carolina  city  may  obtain  news  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  town  and  state  which  is  of  no**" 
importance  nationally. 

In  Washington,  the  most  jirolific  news  source 
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in  the  entire  Associated  Press**®  network,  a  large 
staff  of  experienced  men  gives  special  attention  not 
only  to  the  national  news  but  also**®  to  that  of 
individual  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Besides  the  staff  of  reporters  for  stories*®®  of 
national  import,  there  is  a  staff  of  regional  re¬ 
porters  whose  job  is  to  report  the  news  as  it  ap¬ 
plies**®  intimately  to  specific  states  and  sections. 
Kach  rcjxirtcr,  an  expert  on  his  own  region,  main¬ 
tains  close**®  contact  with  his  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  otherwise  devotes  his  energies  to 
looking  up  news**®  of  particular  interest  to  his 
section. 

The  Associated  Press  man  is  no  different  from  any**® 
other  honest  employe — he  takes  orders,  gives  them, 
works  unceasingly,  grumbles  some,  and  is  happiest 
when  he*®®  is  on  top  of  the  new’s.  Here  is  the 
com|X)sitc  picture  of  this  fellow  and  his  “backyard" 
as  a  great,  but  tragic,**®  story  of  the  year  unfolded: 

,\t  four  o'clock  Thursday  afternoon.  May  6, 
1937,  John**®  McDonnell,  one  of  the  AP's  ‘many 
ex|x-rienced  editors,  sat  dovs'n  at  his  desk*  in  the 
New  York  Bureau**®  and  started  supervising  and 
editing  outgoing  and  incoming  copy  on  the  all- 
imixirtant  West  Wire,**®  linking  Associated  Press 
bureaus  and  member  newspajxrrs  from  New  York 
to  the  West  Coast. 

His  desk  centered  between*®®  two  teletype  machines 
— “printers” — on  which  word-pictures  of  the  news 
of  the  world  were  whipping  out  at  a  sixty-**®word- 
a-minute  rate. 

It  was  a  “dull”  news  day.  It  was  a  wet  day  for 
Bob  Okin,  Associated  Press  reporter**®  from  the 
Trenton  bureau,  who  paced  up  and  down  through 
a  misty  rain  outside  the  dirigible  hangar  at  I-ake- 
hurst,**®  New  Jersey.  It  was  a  day  he  would 
never  forget,  for  he  was  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Zeppelin**®  Hindenburg  on  her  maiden 
voyage  of  1937 — and  her  last  one. 

It  wasn’t  “hot”  news*®®  any  more — this  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  Atlantic  by  airship.  Ten  times  before, 
the  Hindenburg  had  made  the  trip  easily.**® 

The  Associated  Press  moved  serenely  along,  un¬ 
mindful  of  how  imjxirtant  or  unimportant  news**® 
it  was.  It  insisted,  and  saw  to  it,  that  an  o|>erator 
and  wire  connecting  with  Newark  were  placed 
at  Okin’s**®  disposal. 

The  Hindenburg  hove  into  sight,  shuttling  back 
and  forth  between  Manhattan  and  Lakehurst,  rid¬ 
ing  out**®  the  storm.  Lights  blinked  cheerily  from 
its  windows.  At  7  o’clock,  there  was  a  rustic  of 
activity  among*®®  the  ground  crew'  waiting  be¬ 
low.  The  Hindenburg  was  about  to  come  down. 

In  the  Newark  Associated  Press  office."*®  Cliff 
Stark,  now  head  of  the  AP’s  l^ndon  bureau,  put 
on  his  hat  and  coat  and  decided  to  call  it  a  day.®*® 
But  he  was  resdess,  nervous.  He’d  hang  around  for 
a  few  minutes. 

Back  in  New  York,  the  West  Wire  creaked 
with  heavy*"®  after-supper  business.  .At  6:52, 
McDonnell  “filetl”  the  box  score  of  the  Yankee- 
I^etroit  baseb;>n  came.  Thm  the**"  results  of  the 
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Boston-St.  Louis  game  shot  out  over  the  w’irc. 

Chicago  signaled,  by  brief  message,  it  was 
ready*®®®  with  an  imjxirtant  labor  story.  McDon¬ 
nell  gave  up  the  wire  to  Chicago  for  sending. 

The  Chicago*®*"  editor  sent  three  paragraphs. 

Suddenly,  sharply,  the  automatic  printer  ding- 
dinged  twelve  bells,  forerunner  of*®*®  the 
“FLASH.” 

McDonnell  stared  at  the  printer. 

“FLASH— LAKKHURST—ZF.PPFLIN  HINDKN- 
BURG  KXPLODES.” 

McDonnell  bawled  out  the  message,’"*®  given 
its  original  inijictus  by  Okin  in  Lakehurst.  and 
relayed  by  Newark. 

Twelve  feet  from  McDonnell’"*®  was  New  York’s 
General  Desk,  control  point  for  the  nation.  George 
Turner,  editor,  sat  there  alone,  pawing  over”®® 
copy.  Then  he  read  the  flash.  He  stood  up,  said 
nothing.  Then  he  sat  down — and  sat  tight. 

Then  the  .Associated”*®  Press  went  to  work. 

.At  Lakehurst,  Okin  started  dictating  to  his  oper- 
at<»r.  Thirty  seconds  after  the  flash,”*®  news  edi¬ 
tors  in  the  nation  had  this: 

“BULLETIN 

LAKEHURST,  N.  J.,  May  6— (AP)— The  big 
(Jerman  Zepiielin”"®  Hindenburg  burst  in  flames 
texlay  as  it  prepared  to  alight  at  the  Naval  .Air 
Station  on  her  first  crossing”*®  of  the  year.” 

It  was  accurate.  It  was  brief.  It  answered  the 
what,  the  when,  the  where.  The  “how”  came 
later. 

In  the  Newark’*®®  office.  Bureau  Chief  Stark 
was  on  the  receiving  cn<l  of  Okin’s  words.  GroufX'd 
around  him  were  men  ready  to  leave’**®  for  Lake¬ 
hurst,  men  re.idy  to  work  in  the  office.  Stark’s  hat 
and  coat  were  off  again.  He  got  home  two  days 
later. 

The’**"  Washington  office  moved  into  action, 
coming  up  with  vital  statistics — how  many  such 
disasters,  when  they’*"®  occurred;  “quotes”  from 
the  Bureau  of  Air  Q)mmerce. 

Lakehurst  and  New  York  reixirted  passenger 
lists,  meagre  at  first,  complete’**®  within  an  hour,  j 

VV’ord  after  word  of  description  of  the  Hinden¬ 
burg  was  laid  down  by  fast  rewrite  men  in  New’*"® 
York. 
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In  the  Hiliiiiore  llulel,  tliree  blocks  Iroin  the 
Xssociated  Press  New  York  oRice,  forty  men  anti 
women  bustled^*®”  about  their  expensive  luggage, 
waiting  for  a  taxi  service  to  take  them  to  Lake- 
hurst  for  the  “return”  trip^**"  to  Germany  on  the 
airship. 

Three  minutes  after  the  flash,  Warren  McNeill, 
in  charge  of  the  night  local  desk,  sent'®"**  two  re- 
ixirters  to  the  Hiltmore  to  interview  the  jKitential 
passengers  for  a  “reactitin”  story. 

In*®’*®  Washington,  a  re|X)rtcr  picked  up  a  tele¬ 
phone  anil  reached  Senator  Cojieland,  who  prom¬ 
ised  a  government**®®  investigation  into  the  dis¬ 
aster.  That  was  news. 

Rejiorters  went  to  Lakehurst  from  Newark, 
Philadelphia,  and**®®  New  York.  Two  Associated 
Press  staff  men  vacationing  near  Newark  heard  of 
the  tragedy  and  rushed  to  the***®  Newark  bureau. 
From  New  York  to  Lakehurst  and  Newark  went 
Mark  Barron,  day  city  editor;  Mary  F.lizabeth***® 
Plummer,  ace  woman  reporter,  who  could  six;ak 
German;  a  man  from  the  New  York  sjxirts  desk, 
two  more  from  the  city***®  desk. 

The  Associated  Press  staff  man  with  President 
Roosevelt  recorded  for  the  world  the  President’s*®®® 
expression  of  sympathy.  \  staff  man  in  Berlin 
cabled  that  CJermany  announced  its  Zepixrlin  service 
would*®®®  continue. 

A  rejxirter  got  hold  of  Secretary  of  State  Hull’s 
message  of  condolence  to  CJermany.  Chicago*®*® 
.\ss<H:iated  Press  men  interviewed  Chicago  relatives 
of  men  and  women  trapjK-d  in  the  Hindenburg.*®*® 

.\nd  Okin  was  still  dictating.  Stark  was  still 
rewriting  and  relaying.  McDonnell,  moving  quietly 
and*®*®  efficiently,  was  clearing  his  wire  of  other 
pressing  news  for  the  top  story  of  the  night.  Not 
one  but  hundreds  of*®""  Assixiated  Press  men  made 
the  story  of  the  Hindenburg  what  it  w'as. 

Directing  the  activities  of*®®®  this  globe-en¬ 
circling  empire  is  Kent  Coojxjr,  for  a  dozen  years 
general  manager  of  the  Associated*®*®  Press.  Elected 
to  his  chair  by  the  newspajxr  proprietors  who  com¬ 
prise  .\P’s  Board  of  Directors,  he*®"®  has  injected 
many  a  spurt  of  new  life  into  the  organization 
whose  rixits  go  back  to  the  days  soon  after*®*®  the 
invention  of  the  telegraph,  before  the  Civil  War, 
when  a  group  of  publishers  banded  together**®® 
in  a  cociixrative  effort  to  gather  news. 

Largely  through  Cooper’s  ableness,  the  .Associated 
Press*’®®  today  has  the  automatic  printer  in  place 
of  the  telegraph;  the  famed  Wirephoto  system, 
which  sends  a  picture***®  through  space  in  eight 
minutes,  where  once  it  took  hours;  and  a  solid, 
human  news  report  that  never  once  has  failed  in***® 
its  announced  intention  of  delivering  the  goixls  in 
impartial  and  accurate  fashion. 

It  was  in***®  1925,  the  year  Kent  Qxiper  be¬ 
came  general  manager,  that  rejxjrters  had  their  by¬ 
lines  placed  on**®®  im^xirtant  stories.  Under  him, 
Lloyd  Stratton,  an  executive  assistant,  launched 
the  .\P’s  first  features;  under’**®  him  developed 
such  men  as  “lim”  Mills,  who  scixvjved  the  world 


on  the  Rickett  oil  concessions;  janies  E.  Sharkey, 
long-time***"  corresixjndent  at  Geneva;  Alan  Gould, 
the  sports  editor  who  developed  a  service  com¬ 
manding  the  respect***®  of  the  country’s  keenest 
sjxvrts  editors;  and  able  desk  editors,  reporters, 
rewrite  men,  women  writers — the***®  human  inter¬ 
est  of  the  report. 

News,  Wirephoto,  features,  and  financial  tabula¬ 
tions  go  to  make  up  the’®"®  Associated  Press.  News 
comes  first — and  always  will  in  the  organization. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the*”®"  Associated  Press.  Its 
smaller  bureaus  in  the  smaller  states  are  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  it  as  its  bureau  in*"*®  London,  control 
point  of  Euro|X’,  for  it  knows  news  strikes  like 
lightning.  It  cannot  foresee  where  it  will  break, 
but  it  is  always*"®®  ready  to  rejxirt  the  everyday 
events  of  all  jx-oples  impartially,  accurately,  and 
without’"*"  bias.  That  is  the  .Associated  Press. 

The  editor  of  a  great  .American  newspaiier  set 
it  down®®"®  this  way: 

“It  serves  alike  the  stiff-necked  reactionary  pub¬ 
lication  and  the  extremely  radical  news|)aper;®®®® 
it  serves  the  anient  Republican  organ  and  the 
equally  ardent  Democratic  projxinent;  it  serves®®*® 
the  defender  of  the  vested  interests  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  ‘sons  of  the  wild  jackass.’ 

“It  re|X)rts  all®®"®  the  news  of  the  day  as  inqxr- 
sonally  as  it  dins  the  figures  of  the  New  York 
StiH-'k  Exchange. 

“It  has  to  do®"*®  this  in  order  to  exist.  It  is 
its  genius  and  its  very  existence. 

“It  is  unique.  No  other  nation®*"®  on  earth  has 
such  a  service.  Its  integrity  is  as  unquestionable 
as  its  independence.  No  governmental**®®  hand 
has  ever  pressed  down  uixin  it.  No  hand  ever 
can,  for  it  is  intangibly,  imixinderably,®**"  the  soul 
of  .American  journalism.”  (2H‘D 

In  Appreciation  of  Good  Work 

A  Letter  to  the  Associated  Press  from  Stanley 
E.  Hart,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Warren  Tribune  Chronicle 

Mr.  Kent  Cooper 
General  Manager 
The  Associated  Press 
383  Madison*®  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooper: 

During  the  last  seven  weeks  of  the  steel  strike  in 
Warren,  the*®  Associated  Press  had  sixcial  staff  men 
in  our  city,  and  1  want  to  write  a  word  in  praise  of 
them  for  the  fine  work*®  they  have  done  for  the  AP. 

First,  Mr.  Joe  Miller  from  the  Washington  bureau 
covered  the  Warren  angle,  and*®  he  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Clarence  Judd,  also  of  the  Washington 
bureau,  and  Mr.  James  J.  Strebig  of  the*®®  Chicago 
bureau.  For  short  periods  Mr.  Lynn  Heinzcrling 
and  Mr.  Hill,  both  of  the  ('leveland  bureau,  and**® 
Mr.  E.  E.  Flastcrly  of  the  Columbus  bureau  were 
here. 
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lluM  nun  all  lalK)riil  (lili>;intly  at  tluir  tasks’^* 
"t  )tivin>;  the  Ass<Kiate<l  Tress  what  I  conskler  ex¬ 
ceptional  coverage  of  the  strike  events  in**“  this  area. 
.Messrs.  Miller,  Judd  and  Strebig,  who  were  here  the 
longest,  worked  night  and  «lay,  many  times  going 
without’*®  sleep,  to  be  sure  that  the  AP  pajK-rs  got 
the  news  while  it  still  was  news.  .And  I  think  that 
every  .AP*®"  pajxr  w'ill  agree  with  me  that  the 
strike  stories  out  of  Warren  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

A'our  staff  men  in  Warren’*®  were  gentlemen  as 
well  as  gcKxl  newspaixrmen  and  conducted  them¬ 
selves  so  that  at  all  times  they  were  able**®  to  get 
the  news  from  lx»th  the  union  leaders  and  the  cor- 
ixiration  oflicials. 

If  all  the  .AP  staff  men  the*"®  worlil  over  are  of 
the  same  calibre  as  those  who  covered  the  strike 
here,  it  isn’t  any  Wonder  that  the  .AP*"®  Iea<is  in 
the  news  gathering  field. 

Wry  truly  yours,  (290) 

A  Trip  to  Brittany 

By  SISTER  MARY  FIDELIS 
St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Written  especially  for  use  with  Chapter  Sine  of  the 
Manual 

Some  years  ago  1  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Brit¬ 
tany,  a  province  in  the  west  of  France.  I  would  like 
to*®  tell  you  my  impressions  of  that  quaint  and  alto¬ 
gether  delightful  sixit.  My  heart  beat  fast  with  joy 
as  the  boat  on*®  which  I  was  traveling  neared  the 
coast  of  Boulogne.  Very  soon,  in  a  few  hours,  I 
would  be  in  Paris,  a  city"®  I  had  always  longed  to 
visit.  Here  I  sjxmt  a  few  days  before  proceeding  to 
my  final  destination.  I*®  left  Paris  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  although  the  journey  lasted  a  whole  day, 
the  time  passed  very  quickly  as’“®  there  was  much 
to  see  along  the  way.  The  custom  of  using  the  river 
banks  as  a  laundry,  and  the  shrubbery’*®  nearby  as 
a  drying  ground,  struck  me  as  a  very  peculiar  cus¬ 
tom.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  notice  how  white’*® 
the  linen  appeared  as  it  lay  bleaching  in  the  sun. 

It  was  just  nightfall  when  the  train  finally  arrived 
at  the’"®  little  station  of  Auray  in  Bnttany.  A  por¬ 
ter  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country  and  carry¬ 
ing  an’*®  oil  lantern  in  his  hand,  led  me  to  the  only 
means  of  conveyance  of  which  the  village  could  boast, 
a  horse  and  wagon.*®®  There  was  no  modern  light¬ 
ing  system  cither  in  the  station  or  in  the  village 
itself.  I  drove  a  short  distance**®  to  the  hotel  where 
I  was  to  spend  so  many  pleasant  days.  Here  indeed, 
was  a  haven  of  peace  and  quiet**®  after  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  great  throbbing  city  of  Paris.  What  a 
pity  that  in  recent  years  the  little*"®  village  has  be¬ 
come  modern !  The  Breton  people  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  farming  and  many  of  the  men  go**®  to  sea.  The 
Breton  sailors  are  famous  for  their  bravery.  Both 
the  men  and  women  do  their  share  in  tilling  the*®® 
soil,  planting  the  seeds  and  harvesting  the  crops. 


riiey  are  simple,  hard-working  folk,  who  keep  to 
the  old-fashioned  and  time**"-honorcd  customs  of 
their  land.  This  is  esju-cially  remarkable  in  the 
matter  of  dress  and  language. 

On  Sundays**®  and  holulays,  the  women  apjicar 
in  native  costume  of  which  they  are  very  proud. 
’I'heir  dress  is  of  black  silk,*"®  or  some  other  dark 
color  and  over  this,  they  wear  a  velvet  apron,  which 
is  often  finely  embroulcred.  Sometimes,®*®  a  bit  of 
lace  is  added  to  relieve  the  sombre  effect.  Hats  do 
not  form  a  part  of  their  full  dress  costume,  but*®® 
insteatl,  on  their  heads,  they  wear  a  dainty  white 
cap  or  coif.  F.ach  village  has  its  own  coif  which 
iinlicates.  the  section**®  of  the  province  to  which  its 
wearer  belongs. 

The  men,  too,  have  a  costume  all  their  own.  Like 
the  women,  they  also**®  favor  black.  Full  dress  con¬ 
sists  of  short  trousers,  a  tight-fitting  coat,  woolen 
stockings,  heavy  shoes,  and  a  broad-brimmed  felt**® 
hat,  sometimes  having  black  ribbon  streamers.  The 
language  is  peculiar  to  the  province.  It  is  old 
Breton.**®  The  children  in  school  arc  taught  French 
as  a  foreign  language. 

Little  children,  sptitless  in  white  frcK'ks  and  wear¬ 
ing  rose  wreaths,"®®  led  the  annual  church  proces¬ 
sion.  Banners  were  carried  by  the  i>copIe  who  took 
part.  The  windows  and  balconies"*®  along  the  road 
were  drajx-d  with  tapestries  or  decked  with  garlands 
of  green.  The  crowd  filed  past  in  perfect  order, 
singing"*®  hymns  and  reciting  prayers.  On  each  face 
was  stamjxrd  the  love  and  respect  which  prompted 
this  display. 

The  village  is  very"*®  tiny.  One  day  I  visited  the 
cottage  of  one  of  the  peasants.  This  consisted  of  a 
large  room  having  only"*®  one  small  winilow  and  a 
single  door.  The  floor  was  of  earth.  Directly  opixisite 
the  d<x)r  was  an  open  fireplace"®®  over  which  hung 
a  few  ctKiking  pans  and  kettles.  On  one  side  sUxxl  a 
dresser  containing  several  shelves  on"*®  which  the 
dishes  were  neatly  arranged.  On  the  other  side  was 
a  wcKxlen  table,  sjxitlessly  clean,  but  containing"*® 
no  cloth  of  any  kind.  Oroujx-d  around  this  were  a 
few  rough  wcxxlcn  stools  made  by  the  father  of  the 
family. 

On""®  the  opposite  side  of  the  rotim  was  a  Breton 
bed.  This  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  wooden 
crate,  with  a  square"*®  cut  out  of  its  side.  1'he  little 
children,  especially  the  girls,  appear  very  quaint  in 
their  long  skirts  and  dainty’®®  aprons.  Many  of  them 
wear  wcxxlen  shoes  or  sabots  because  the  country 
roads  are  rough  and  if  their  parents  are  poor, 
leather’*"  shoes  xvould  be  too  great  an  expense.  The 
healthy,  out-of-door  complexion  of  the  children  might 
well  be  the  envy**®  of  many  of  their  city  friends. 

The  Breton  people  are  earnest  and  hard-working. 
Although  they  have  very  few  of’*®  the  latest  con¬ 
veniences,  yet  they  are  happy  and  content  with  their 
lot.  The  simple  customs  of  olden  days  they’*®  cling 
to  with  love  and  respect.  The  explanation  of  the 
peace  and  happiness  which  pervades  their  lives  is 
not  in  the*®®  wealth  they  possess;  nor  is  it  because 
they  lead  easy  lives;  for  they  work  from  early  morn 
till  late  in  the  evening.  Perhaps**®  the  answer  is  to 
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Ik  found  in  the  fact  that,  as  one  of  our  poets  says, 
they  live  ujwn  this  earth 

“And  face  the**®  tasks  which  every  morning  brings 
And  never  lose  the  glory  and  the  worth 
Of  humble  service  and  of  simple  things.”  (860) 

Seven  Modern  Wonders 

.\ccording  to  Klbert  Hubbard,  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world  are:  “The  man  who  will  work  without 
being  watched.  .A*®  sales  manager  who  doesn’t  think 
he  pays  the  boss's  salary.  A  salesman  who  thinks 
that  perhaps  the  quality*®  of  the  maUrial  may  have 
something  to  do  with  his  making  those  large  con¬ 
tracts.  A  stenographer  who  knows"®  punctuation, 
and  will  l(K)k  in  the  dictionary  when  she  is  uncer¬ 
tain  about  the  spelling.  purchasing  agent*®  who 
doesn't  think  he  dcKs  you  a  favor  when  he  asks  you 
to  quote.  A  new  sujxrintcndent  who  will  wait  a*®® 
week  before  installing  a  much  better  system  than  his 
predecessor.  A  boss  who  acts  as  if  he  wasn’t.”  (119) 

Busy  Ants  Are  Aids  to  Scientists 

Act  as  "Detectives”  in  Locating  Beds  of 
Valuable  Minerals 

From  "The  New  York  Times” 

(Jeologists,  while  tracing  a  tluorsi)ar  vein  in  the 
Little  Florida  Mountains  near  Deming,  New  Mexico,®® 
learned  that  ants  are  an  excellent  aid  in  their  mining 
ojKrations  and  obtained  a  great  deal  of  valuable*® 
information  from  the  ant  hills  near  by.  Although 
coming  to  the  surface  at  intervals,  the  mineral 
dcix)sits"®  were  often  deeply  buried,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  examination  of  the  materials  of  the*® 
ant  hills  along  the  general  projection  of  the  vein 
that  the  scientists  were  able  to  continue  their*®® 
investigations. 

In  another  case,  that  of  an  aerial  field  investiga¬ 
tion  in  Idaho  in  a  region*®®  of  w'eatheretl  igneous 
rocks,  the  material  of  ant  hills  was  of  geologic 
use  in  showing  the  presence**®  of  quartz  crystals. 
In  this  case  the  ant  hills  were  found  to  be  a  satis¬ 
factory  criterion  for  the*"®  identification  and  map¬ 
ping  of  certain**®  mineral  deposits. 

The  transportation  of  small  pieces  of  minerals 
from  the  deeply  buried  veins  to  the  ant  hills  is 
accomplished  by  the  “workers”  or  undeveloped 
females®®®  of  the  ant  family.  It  is  believed  that  in¬ 
stinct  plays  a  part  in  the  selection  of  the  different 
mineral®®®  soils,  for  the  ant  is  an  excellent  agri¬ 
culturist.  A  certain  group  of  ants  weed  a  space 
near  the  nest  and®*®  only  allow  plants  with  edible 
seeds  to  grow  there.  In  due  season  the  s^pds  are 
gathered  and  stored  in  the  form  of®"®  little  bis¬ 
cuits  which  arc  made  from  a  chewed  seed  dough 
dried  in  the  sun. 

Still  another  species  of  ant,  knciwn  as  the**® 
|>arasol  ant,  cultivates  fungi  for  fo<xl.  The  fungus 
is  grown  in  the  underground  nest  on  a  spongy 
framework  of*"®  chewed  leaves.  The  bits  of  leaf. 


carried  to  the  nest  suspended  high  above  the  in¬ 
sect’s  back  like  a  parasol,  giving*®®  rise  to  its  well- 
deserved  name,  are  masticated  to  a  pulp  and  used 
as  a  fertilizer  on  which  to  grow  the**®  fungus, 
their  only  food.  Parasol  ants  not  only  keep  un¬ 
desirable  fungi  from  growing  among  their®*® 
peculiar  delicacy,  but  also  keep  their  specialty  from 
fructifying,  which  would  spoil  it  for  their  pur- 
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lK>se. 

Keeping  “cattle”  is  a  uniejue  occupation  of  still 
another  species  of  ant  showing  a  remarkable**® 
case  of  prudence.  The  “cows”  are  little  aphides, 
or  green  flies,  which  they  cherish  for  the  sake  of 
the  sweet  “honeydew”*®*  that  exudes  from  their 
bmlies.  F.xperts  believe  this  to  be  the  result  of 
feeding  at  the  same  table  when  the  ants**®  ac¬ 
cidentally  discovered  the  sugary  fluid  of  the  green 
flies. 

The  eggs  of  a  certain  aphis,  which  are*"®  of  no 
direct  use  to  these  ants,  are  protected  carefully 
from  the  severity  of  winter  until  the  warm**® 
weather  comes,  when  the  young  aphides  are  brought 
out  and  put  on  their  food  plants,  walled  in  by 
little  “cattle  pens”  of  earth.*®"  By  keeping  these 
eggs  safe  for  six  months  the  ants  insure  a  supply 
of  the  LkhI  delicacy  during  the  following*®®  sum¬ 
mer. 

Scientists  believe  that,  in  addition  to  maintain¬ 
ing  guests  of  usefulness  in  their  homes,  ants  are 
fond®*"  of  keeping  pets  for  tiny  crickets  often 
find  shelter  and  abundant  food  in  the  home  of  an 
ant.  Beetles,  too,*"®  are  often  fed  and  sheltered 
in  the  hospitable  home  of  the  ant.  (572) 

By  Wits  and  Wags 

Knock,  Knock! 

Teacher:  Willie,  construct  a  sentence  using  the 
word  “archaic.” 

Willie:  We  can’t  eat  archaic  and  have  it, 
too.  (21)) 

What  Interested  Him 

The  champion  athlete,  in  betl  with  a  cold,  was 
toUl  that  he  had  a  tenqKrature. 

“How  high  is  it,  D(k?”  he  asked.®® 

“101.” 

“What  is  the  world’s  rccortl?”  (27) 

Might  Muddle  Accounts 

“We  really  should  get  a  new  car  this  year.” 

“What!  When  I'm  still  paying  installments  on 
the  car  I  exchangecl  for  the®®  car  I  sold  in  part 
payment  of  the  car  I’ve  got  now:  Nothing  do¬ 
ing!”  (32) 

The  Legacy 

“What  were  the  provisions  of  your  uncle’s  will?” 

“1  was  to  have  i  verything  after  the  payment  of 
his  just  tlebts.”®" 

“How  generous.  What  tlid  he  leave?” 

“Just  debts.”  (27) 
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The  Voice  of  Experience 

A  college  iludent  wrote  to  liis  father:  Dear 
Father,  1  am  broke,  and  have  no  friends.  What 
shall  I  do.'  , 

His  Father’s  Answer:**- Make  friends  at  once.  (24) 

Well  Meant 

“Darling,”  she  said,  “will  you  love  me  when  1 
grow  old  and  ugly?" 


“Dearest,”  he  replied  temlerlx,  "\ou  nia>  grow 
older.'''  but  you  will  never  grow  uglier.”  (26) 

That  Would  Hurt 

Jones:  That  man  Smith  is  going  around  telling 
lies  about  you. 

James:  I  don’t  mind  that,  but.  if  he  Ixgins  to 
tell  the*”  truth.  I’ll  break  his  neck.  (24) 


Try  Living 

Do  the  Hardest  Thing  First 
WILLIAM  MOULTON  MARSTON 


I  USED  to  hate  salads.  Mother  said-  they 
were  good  for  me,  and  I  must  e^r  them. 
So  I  ate  them  first.  If  I  waited  until  I 
had  eaten  my  steak  and  mushrooms  I  simply 
couldn’t  eat  my  salad.  The  contrast  was  too 
great.  But  if  I  ate  the  green  stuff  at  the 
beginning  it  worked  the  other  way — my 
favorite  meats  or  fish  tasted  doubly  delectable. 

The  other  day  a  high  school  girl  came  to 
me.  “I  simply  hate  shorthand  and  typing,” 
she  said.  “But  father  says  I  must  take  them, 
to  help  me  in  college  and  afterward.  Well, 
Doctor  —  I  flunked  those  subjects  last  month. 
Can  you  help  me.^” 

“No,”  I  said.  “I  can’t  tutor  you  in  typing 
and  shorthand  and  I  wouldn’t  if  I  could. 
But  I  know  your  father  and  he  isn’t  going 
to  let  you  escape  so  easily.  Tell  me,  which 
of  your  home  lessons  do  you  study  last.^” 
The  answer  was  what  I  expected — the  sub¬ 
jects  she  disliked  most,  typing  and  short¬ 
hand,  “Look  here,”  I  advised,  “do  your 
hardest  work  first.  Dig  into  that  shorthand 
manual  every  day  when  you  first  get  home. 
Practice  typing  on  the  machine  before  you 
open  your  French  book  or  begin  reading 
your  English  literature.  Then  let  me  know 
your  school  marks  next  month.” 

That  girl  raised  her  marks  from  a  Hunk  to 
the  highest  credit  given  in  two  months. 
Moreover,  she  confessed  to  me  before  the  end 
of  the  term  that  she  had  begun  to  like  typ¬ 
ing  and  shorthand.  Of  course  she  liked  it — 
she  had  learned  to  concentrate  her  efforts  on 
the  tasks  that  were  hard  for  her  in  order  to 
get  them  done  quickly  and  go  on  to  more 


pleasant  occupations.  It’s  a  funny  thing — 
we  humans  speedily  learn  to  enjoy  any  work 
we  put  genuine  interest  and  effort  into.  And 
if  we  like  one  thing  less  than  another  our 
efforts  are  stimulated  by  an  exjiectation  of 
the  more  enjoyable  activity  still  to  come. 

Hundreds  of  similar  postjxjnements  of 
dreaded  undertakings  come  to  me  every  day. 

I  tell  them  all  the  same  thing — do  the  hardest 
thing  first. 

Whatever  you  think  is  going  to  lie  hard,  do 
it  now.  That  is  living:  you  can  learn  to 
enjoy  the  hard  thing  by  doing  it  first. 

Think  a  minute — what  do  you  mean  by 
the  “hard”  thing  to  do.'  You  actually  de¬ 
scribe  something  that  you  are  retreating 
from,  trying  to  escape.  Once  you  do  it  you 
no  longer  feel  that  it  is  strange,  unfamiliar. 
The  fact  that  you  go  after  it  instead  of  let¬ 
ting  it  pursue  you  removes  your  fear.  You 
may  not  master  the  new  project  instantly. 
But  you  will  master  your  own  dread  of  it 
the  first  time  you  attack  it  instead  of  running 
away;  and  thereafter  the  task  w'ill  become 
easier  and  easier  and  more  and  more  pleasant. 
If  it  is  an  activity  to  be  often  repeated,  such 
as  the  use  of  a  typewriter,  the  anticipation  of 
a  rew'ard — that  is,  activities  you  have  already 
mastered — at  the  completion  of  each  practice 
period  will  hasten  the  learning  prtKess.  Soon 
you  will  number  the  “hard”  thing  among 
your  accomplishments,  and  your  newly  ac¬ 
quired  skill  will  carry  its  own  reward. 

Thus  it  is  in  all  things:  the  way  to  insure 
.1  pleasant  and  successful  future  is  to  learn 
U)  enjoy  the  “now.” 
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THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


WATCH  any  Underwood  Sundstrand 
operator  as  she  taps  out  figures 
1 5%  to  25%  faster.  Her  eyes  follow  the 
work.  Only  the  fingers  of  her  right 
hand  are  on  the  condensed  10  key 
keyboard. 

No  multiplicity  of  keys  to  make  busy 
fingers  grope.  No  complex  mechanism 
to  cause  constant  head-swinging  be¬ 
tween  work  and  machine.  On  the 
Underwood  Sundstrand  there’s  not  an 
unnecessary  key  on  the  entire  keyboard. 

Teach  Touch  Figuring  the 
Underivood  Sundstrand  W'ay 

With  an  increase  of  from  four  to  five 
hundred  per  cent  in  Underwood  Sund¬ 
strand  sales  during  the  past  few  years 
it  is  natural  that  many  schools  should 
include  Underwood  Sundstrand  in- 


struaion  in  their  regular  courses  of 
study.  Pupils  like  the  simplified,  etfon- 
less  operation— the  easily  attained  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  top-speed  figuring. 

Write  or  telephone  our  nearest 
Branch  for  full  information  today. 
Every  Underwood  Sundstrand  Machine 
is  backed  by  nation-wide,  company- 
owned  service  facilities. 

Adding  Machine  Division 
UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  EISHER 
COMPANY 

Adding  Machines . .  Typewriters . .  Aaounting  Ma~ 
chines. .  Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons  and  other  Supplus 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Sales  and  Service  Everywhere 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 

B  Speeds  the  World's  Business 

Underwood 
c  Sundstrand 

r  '  ADDING-FIGURING  MACHINES 


THIS  NEW  SIMPLE  METHOD 

gives  every  School 


SETTER 


at  a  New  Low  Price 


The  new  Multigraph  Duplicator  is  radically 
different  from  all  other  duplicating  machines. 
A  compact,  self-contained  unit  with  speedy 
electric  drive,  automatic  paper  feeder  and  ink¬ 
ing  mechanism,  it  is  easy  to  operate  and  more 
versatile  than  other  methods.  It  duplicates  in 
any  color  of  ink  on  a  wide  variety  of  paper 
stocks  .  .  .  uses  both  sides  of  the  sheet  if  de¬ 
sired  without  slip-sheeting  .  .  .  and  sets  a  new 
high  standard  of  quality. 

Students  quickly  learn  to  operate  this  sim¬ 
ple,  convenient  machine.  Material  needed  in 
administrative  and  classroom  work  .  .  .  illus¬ 
trated  bulletins,  instructions,  charts,  maps, 
special  lesson  sheets,  examination  papers,  stu¬ 
dent  publications,  invitations, 
letterheads  and  standard  ruled 
forms  for  office  reports  and  rec¬ 
ords  . .  .can  be  duplicated  from 
master  copy  prepared  either 
directly  or  photographically. 


NOTHING 
LIKE  THIS 


THE 

NEW 


The  new  Dupli 
MAT  .  .  .  sensa¬ 
tional  duplicating  medium  used  with  the 
Multigraph  Duplicator  ...  is  made  of  strong, 
specially  treated  paper.  Typing,  writing, 
drawing  and  ruling  are  done  on  its  smooth, 
white  surface  .  .  .  not  cut  into  it  .  .  .  with 
any  typewriter,  pen  or  brush,  greatly  sim¬ 
plifying  master  copy  preparation.  This 
master  lays  a  thin  film  of  ink  on  paper  .  .  . 
does  not  soak  it  in  .  .  .  effecting  great  oper¬ 
ating  economies. 


MULTIGRAPH  ‘325 
DUPLICATOR 


DupliMATS — 12c  each  in  boxes  of  50.  Lower  in  Quantities. 

^ccefU  ^Uu 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet  and  portfolio  of  work 
specimens  .  .  .  jree.  Ask  for  demonstration. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH  CORPORATION 

Cleveland,  Ohio  •  Sales  Agencies  in  All  Principal  Cities 
When  accepting  this  offer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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